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PREFACE. 

THE  text  of  this  edition  of  the  Sixth  Book  of  Livy  is 
based  upon  that  of  Madvig  and  Ussing  (and  edition), 
and  is  printed  from  the  stereotype  plates  of  Alr  Stephenson's 
book,  previously  pubHshed  by  the  Cambridge  University 
Press;  to-Mr  Stephenson,  therefore,  the  EngHsh  abstracts 
in  the  text  are  due.  Certain  alterations  have  been  made, 
chiefly  in  a  conservative  direction,  several  words  bracketed 
by  Madvig  being  retained.  Points  of  interest  with  regard 
to  the  text  are  discussed  in  the  Appendix. 

I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  in  a  school  edition  to 
acknowledge  all  the  sources  from  which  I  have  derived 
assistance  in  preparing  the  introduction  and  notes.  A  few 
books,  however,  must  be  specially  mentioned.  I  have  freely 
consulted  the  editions  of  Weissenborn-Miiller  and  Luter- 
bacher ;  for  points  of  syntax  I  have  found  Riemann's  La 
Lang2ie  et  la  Grammaire  de  Tite-Live^  Drager's  LListorische 
Syntax^  and  Roby's  Lalin  Gramniar  of  the  greatest  service; 
for  questions  relating  to  history  and  antiquities  I  have  made 
considerable  use  of  Schwegler's  Romisc/ie  Gcschichte  (as  far 
as  it  treats  the  period  covered  by  this  book),  Mommsen's 
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Roviai2  Hisfory,  Romische  Forschungen,  and  Rdmisches 
Siaatsrecht,  as  well  as  of  the  various  dictionaries  and 
manuals  of  Antiquities  \  Pais's  Storia  di  Roma  has  proved 
occasionally  suggestive,  but,  as  I  have  remarked  elsewhere, 
must  be  used  with  the  greatest  caution.  In  writing  the 
introduction  I  frequently  consulted  Weissenborn's  introduc- 
tion  to  his  edition  of  Livy.  Warde  Fovvler's  The  Roman 
Festivals  and  Greenidge's  Roman  Ptihlic  Life  should  also 
be  mentioned.  I  may  add  that  it  has  been  one  of  my  chief 
aims  to  explain  and  illustrate  with  care  points  of  historical 
and  archaiological  interest  connected  with  the  book. 

The  maps  are  based  on  those  given  in  Conway's  edition 
of  Book  II.,  but  considerable  alterations  have  been  made 
to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  present  book. 

Finally  I  have  to  express  my  warmest  thanks  to  Mr  P. 
Giles  of  Emmanuel  College  for  his  great  kindness  in  reading 
through  the  vvhole  of  the  introduction  and  notes  in  proof, 
and  for  contributing  many  valuable  suggestions. 


F.  H.  MARSHALL. 


LONDON, 

Angust,  1903. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

{^  I.     LIFE    AXD    WORK   OF    LIVY. 

ERY  little  definite  information  as  to  Livy"s  life  has  come 
down  to  us,  and  what  we  do  know  must  be  pieced  together 
from  various  sources.  Titus  Livius  (for  he  apparently  had  no 
cogtwvien)  was  born  in  59  or  57  B.C.  at  Patavium,  the  modern 
Padua.  The  place  was  one  of  considcrable  importance  at  that 
time,  and  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  with  Rome.  We  are 
informed  tbat  Patavium  was  noted  for  the  strict  morality  of  its 
inhabitants,  for  the  Younger  Pliny  {Ep.  l.  14),  in  writing  of  a 
lady  named  Serrana,  says :  nosti  loci  mores;  Serrana  tamen 
Patavinis  quoqnc  severitatis  cxetnphttn  est.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  immorality  which  prevailed  at  Rome  appeared 
to  Livy  even  darker  than  it  was,  when  contrasted  with  the 
simplicity  of  manners  which  characterised  his  native  town ; 
and  this  may  to  some  extent  account  for  the  high  moral  tone 
which  pen'ades  the  history  throughout.  Livy  seems  to  have 
kept  almost  entirely  aloof  from  the  stormy  politics  of  the  time 
in  which  he  lived ;  he  preferred,  as  he  says  in  his  Preface,  to 
tum  away  his  eyes  from  the  miseries  of  the  dying  Republic  and 
to  fix  them  upon  all  that  was  good  and  great  in  the  past  history 
of  the  nation.  His  sympathies,  however,  were  plainly  with  the 
aristocratic  party  and  the  senate.  This  we  might  have  inferred 
from  the  whole  of  the  extant  portions  of  his  work,  in  which  he 
regards  with  disapproval  all  that  savours  of  a  revolutionary 
spirit ;  but  we  have  also  the  express  evidence  of  Tacitus  to 
show  that  he  openly  praised  the  Pompeians  {Ann.  4.  34):  TitJis 
Livius,  eloquentiae  ac  fidci  prncclarus  in  priniis,  Cn.  Pompcium 
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tivitis  Inudihm;  ftdif,  uf  roitipcianum  eiitn  Augiisfus  nppellaretj 
ncqtic  id  atnicitiac  eoiuiti  offccit.  He  probably  lived  a  large 
part  of  his  life  in  Rome  (for  there  is  much  to  show  that  he  knew 
the  city  well),  busily  engaged  on  his  niighty  work,  but  towards 
the  close  returned  to  his  native  Patavium  once  more,  where,  as 
Jeromc  tells  us,  he  died  in  17  A.  D. 

Livy's  history  extended  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the 
death  of  Drusus,  the  younger  son  of  the  Empress  Livia,  which 
took  place  in  g  B.  C  There  were  no  fevver  than  142  books,  35  of 
vvhich  have  come  down  to  us,  the  rest  having  been  lost  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Summaries  (Periochae)  of  the  contents  of  the 
books,  drawn  up  about  the  fourth  century,  offer  a  very  in- 
adequate  substitute  for  the  lost  parts  of  the  vvork  (cf.  the 
Periocha  placed  at  the  end  of  the  text  of  this  book).  After  the 
death  of  Augustus  in  14  A.  D.  it  is  only  natural  that  Livy  should 
have  desired  to  carry  his  history  on  to  that  date,  in  vvhich  case 
the  books  would  probably  have  reached  the  round  number 
of  150;  but  if  this  vvere  his  purpose,  it  was  frustrated  by  death. 

To  determine  the  dates  of  the  composition  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  history  the  evidence  of  the  books  themselves  must 
be  relied  on.  They  vvere  certainly  published  in  sections,  each 
of  which  was  probably  distinguished  by  a  certain  unity  of 
subject.  The  opening  words  of  the  present  book  seem  to 
suggest  that  books  l — V  were  published  together,  and  that 
book  VI  is  the  beginning  of  a  fresh  section  of  the  vvork;  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  division  into  decads  is  arbitrary 
and  of  comparatively  late  date.  From  various  indications  it 
may  be  concluded  that  the  first  nine  books  vvere  written  between 
27  and  20  B.C.  Thus  in  i.  19.  3  Octavianus  is  called  by  his  title 
of  Augustus,  which  was  not  conferred  upon  him  till  27  B.C.  In 
the  same  passage  reference  is  made  to  the  closing  of  the  temple 
of  Janus  for  the  third  time  in  Roman  history.  Ndw  we  knovv 
that  the  temple  of  Janus  was  closed  for  the  fourth  time  in  25  B.c, 
so  the  conclusion  is  that  the  first  book  was  vvritten  between  27 
and  25  B.c.  In  ix.  18,  vvhere  Livy  is  discussing  the  chances 
Rome  would  have  had  in  a  conflict  vvith  Alexander  the  Great, 
he  alludes  incidentally  to  the  rivalry  between  Rome  and  Parthia, 
nnd  talks  of  certain  lcvissittd  e.r  Graecis,  qui  Parthoruni  quoque 
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contra  vomrn  Rovianinn  c^lortac  favent.  Is  it  likely  that  he 
would  have  refiained  from  alluding  to  the  restoration  (in  20B.C.) 
of  the  standards  captured  by  the  Parthians  at  Carrhae,  if  he  had 
been  writing  at  a  time  subsequent  to  that  date  ?  We  are  there- 
fore  justified  in  concludin^  that  book  vi  was  written  betwecn 
27  and  20  I).  c. 


§2.     LIVY   AS    HISTORIAN. 

Before  \ve  pass  to  the  considcration  of  some  of  the  most 
prominent  characteristics  of  Livy  as  a  historian,  it  will  be  Vvrell 
to  take  a  glance  at  the  conception  of  historical  writing  which 
prevailed  in  the  Roman  world  at,  or  shortly  after,  the  period 
in  which  he  lived.  It  was  very  different  from  that  of  our 
day.  We  hear  little  or  nothing  about  the  sifting  of  sources, 
the  evidence  of  archaeology,  or  the  scientific  method  of  re- 
search,  but  much,  on  the  contrary,  about  the  relations  of  history 
to  rhetoric  and  poetry,  and  of  the  opportunities  it  affords  for 
the  display  6f  style.  Take  for  example  the  words  of  Cicero 
{^De  leg.  I.  2.  5) :  potes  auttvi  tu  profccto  satis  facere  in  ea 
(sc.  historin),  quippe  cum  sit  opus,  ut  tibi  quidcm  videri  solet, 
utiutn  hoc  oratoriuvi  maxime ;  or  again  those  of  Quintilian 
(10.  I.  31),  which,  it  may  be  safely  assumed,  express  an  opinion 
that  had  prevailed  in  Livy's  day  also:  historia  quoque  alere 
oratorem  quodam  uberi  iucundoque  sfTco  potest...est  enim 
proxima  poetis  et  quodatn  modo  carvien  sohititm.  Finally, 
there  is  the  evidence  of  Livy  himself  (Pref.  §  2):  no7Ji  seviper 
scriptores  aut  in  rebus  certius  aliquid  allaturos  se  aut  scribendi 
arte  rudevi  vetustatem  siiperaturos  credunt.  With  this  view  of 
the  character  of  history,  as  the  Romans  conceived  it,  before  us, 
we  are  in  a  bctter  position  to  appreciate  some  of  the  more 
striking  features  of  Livy's  method  of  historical  vvriting. 

Livfs  authorities  and  his  use  of  them.  In  this  book  (c.  i) 
something  is  said  about  the  sources  from  which  the  historian  of 
early  Rome  could  draw  his  information.  Most  characteristically 
Livy  remarks  (§  2)  that  the  only  faithful  guardians  of  the  memory 
of  past  actions  are  literary  documents,  and  that  these  for  the 
most   part    pcrishcd    in    thc    burning  of   Kome    by  the    Gauls. 
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Obscrve  that  he  ref:^,irds  as  of  little  acrount  for  thc  historinn 
that  vast  source  of  information  which  has  enabled  us  to  learn 
so  much  about  even  Assyria  and  Egypt,  as  well  as  of  the  early 
history  of  Greece  and  Rome — the  evidence  of  the  monuments. 
A  thorough  search  must  have  revealed  much  that  was  valuable 
even  for  the  history  of  Rome  before  the  burning  of  the  city  by  the 
Gauls,  but  Livy  is  content  to  say  that  practically  everything  of 
value  perished  in  that  conflagration.  Nor  does  he  appear  to  have 
made  much  use  of  archaeological  evidence  after  390  B.c. ;  laws 
and  treaties  engraved  on  stone  and  bronze,  inscriptions  set  up  in 
private  houses,  lists  of  magistrates,  so  invaluable  for  chronology, 
all  these  are  practically  neglected.  Even  on  those  rare  occasions 
when  Livy  mentions  an  inscription  or  a  monument  in  support 
of  his  statements  too  much  reliance  must  not  be  placed  on  his 
accuracy.  Thus  there  is  grave  reason  to  doubt  the  genuineness 
of  the  inscription  said  to  have  been  placed  beneath  the  statue 
dedicated  by  T.  Ouinctius  Cincinnatus  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
on  the  Capitol  (c.  29.  10).  On  the  other  hand  we  are  enabled  to 
correct  Livy  by  means  of  an  elogium  of  CamiUus,  i.e.  an  in- 
scription,  no  doubt  set  up  by  some  member  of  the  gens  Furia, 
on  which  were  recorded  that  hero's  principal  exploits  (C.  /.  L.  1. 
p.  285).  The  inscription  says ;  Etruscis  ad  Sutrium  devictis, 
Aeguis  et  Volscis  subactis,  tertium  triumphavit  (this  bears  out  the 
account  given  by  Livy  in  cc.  2 — 4  under  the  year  389  B.C.),  and 
then  goes  on :  quart{uvi)  seivcre  in)  Velitej-n{os  aniviadvertit). 
The  last  statement  must  refer  to  CamiHus'  4th  consular  tribunate 
in  386  B.c,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  the  series  of  victories 
over  Volscians,  Latins,  Hernicans,  and  Etruscans  described  by 
Livy  in  cc.  6 — 10.  This  confirms  what  would  on  other  grounds 
be  probable,  viz.  that  Livy  has  simply  related  the  same  campaigns 
twice  over.  Everything  seems  to  show  that  Livy  was  not  anxious 
to  investigate  personally  the  ground  of  many  of  his  statements ; 
even  the  lihri  lintei  in  the  temple  of  luno  Moneta  (cf.  4.  7.  12) 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  consulted  by  him  at  first  hand 

We  may  next  enquire  what  historians  Livy  consulted  in 
writing  book  VI.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  be  quite  sure  what 
authority  Livy  is  in  the  main  following  at  any  particular  time  ; 
he  only  mentions  one  by  name,  viz.   Claudius  (c.  42.   5).     Q. 
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Claudius  Q^^i^i^^lrigarius  began  his  history  with  thc  Gallic  war  of 
390  B.C.,  sothat  it  is  very  probable  that  Livy  made  pretty 
extensive  use  of  his  work  for  the  period  covered  by  the  present 
book ;  but  if  he  used  Claudius  as  the  niain  authority  fop  the 
wars  of  these  years,  it  is  certain  that  he  consulted  other  annahsts 
froni  time  to  time,  with  the  result  that  the  same  event  is  some- 
times  given  twice  over.  In  relating  the  events  connected  with 
the  Licinio-Sextian  rogations  he  would  be  sure  to  draw  largely 
on  Licinius  Macer.  Other  authorities  he  may  have  used  are 
Valerius  Antias  and  Q.  AeHus  Tubero.  Now  all  these  annalists 
wrote  some  300  years  or  more  after  the  events  which  this  book 
professes  to  describe,  so  that  at  best  they  were  very  unsatis- 
factory  guides  to  follow.  But  besides  this,  there  is  good  reason 
to  beheve  that  Valerius  Antias  (cf.  36.  38.  7)  and  Licinius  Macer 
(cf.  7.  9.  5)  were  sometimes  guilty  of  deliberate  falsification.  Of 
the  earlier  authorities,  Q.  Fabius  Pictor  (about  the  time  of  the 
2nd  Punic  War),  who  wrote  in  Greek,  and  L.  Calpurnius  Piso 
(cons.  133  B.C.),  Livy  probably  made  but  little  use,  and  perhaps 
his  references  to  them  are  taken  from  the  later  annalists.  He 
did  not  therefore  alvvays  use  the  best  authorities  available ;  let 
us  now  look  at  his  methods  of  criticising  those  he  did  use. 

There  are  one  or  two  instances  in  the  present  book.  In 
c.  12.  2  Livy  is  struck  by  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  Volscian 
wars,  and  indeed  he  may  well  be  so.  He  then  hazards  a  series 
of  conjectures  in  explanation,  none  of  which  can  be  considered 
very  plausible.  It  never  seems  to  occur  to  him  that  the  same 
campaign  may  have  got  repeated  again  and  again  in  slightly 
varied  form,  or  that  trivial  border  forays  may  have  been  magni- 
fied  into  great  wars.  In  c.  20.  4  he  remarks  that  he  can  find 
among  the  authorities  no  very  definite  acts  of  treason  laid  to 
the  charge  of  Manlius.  This  surely  might  have  aroused  his 
suspicions  as  to  the  correctness  of  some  of  the  details  of  the 
story.  However,  he  lightly  passes  by  the  difficulty  with  the 
remark  that  thcre  were  doubtless  good  grounds  for  the  con- 
demnation.  Similarly  in  c.  20.  12  he  mentions  that  the  authorities 
differ  as  to  the  form  of  trial  which  Manlius  underwent,  but  he 
makes  no  effort  to  get  at  the  exact  truth.  One  more  instance  of 
Livy's  want  of  critical  faculty  may  be  mentioned  ;   in  c.  42.  5 
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and  6  he  says  that  the  majority  of  the  authorities  are  agaiust 
Claudius  vvith  regard  to  the  dalc  of  the  batile  fought  with  the 
Gauls  on  the  river  Anio,  and  he  at  once  decides  to  follow  the 
majority,  without  apparently  taking  quality  into  consideration. 
Yet  even  so  he  makes  a  mistake.  After  stating  that  the  majority 
put  the  date  of  the  battle  at  least  ten  years  later,  in  vii.  9  and  10 
he  gives  an  account  of  the  fight  under  the  year  361  B.c,  or  only 
six  years  later  than  the  date  assigned  by  Claudius.  Other  in- 
stances  of  carelessness,  particularly  in  respect  of  constitutional 
details,  will  be  pointed  out  in  the  notes. 

AU  this,  however,  merely  indicates  that  Livy  shared  the 
views  of  his  age  with  regard  to  history,  and  that  he  did  not 
consider  that  deep  and  searching  criticism  was  necessary.  It  is 
far  more  instructive  to  turn  to  the  positive  side,  and  to  look  at  the 
merits  which  stand  forth  so  conspicuously  in  Livy  as  a  historian. 

His  candour.  First  and  foremost  comes  his  candour,  his 
earnest  desire  to  be  fair.  It  is  very  important  not  to  con- 
found  want  of  criticism  with  want  of  truth,  for  Livy,  though 
constantly  erring  from  a  neglect  of  historical  research,  never,  so 
far  as  we  can  judge,  deUberately  violates  the  truth.  His  example 
in  this  respect  was  rendered  the  more  valuable  by  the  fact  that 
many  of  his  predecessors  in  the  field  of  history  had  been  by  no 
means  equally  scrupulous.  The  candour  of  Livy  was,  together 
with  his  eloquence,  the  quality  which  particularly  impressed  his 
Roman  readers.  Quintilian  writes  of  him  :  7iec  imUgnetur  sibi 
Herodotus  aequari  Titum  Liviutn,  cum  ift  narrando  mirae 
izicunditatis  clarissimique  candoris  (this  refers,  probably,  to 
both  purity  of  style  and  straightforwardness  of  character),  tum 
in  contionibus  supra  qjiani  cnarrari  potcst  eloquentcm  (10.  I.  loi). 
In  the  judgment  of  the  elder  Seneca  {Suas.  6.  22)  he  is  juitura 
candidissimus  omniicm  niagnorum  ingcniorutn  aestimator. 
Tacitus  {Ann.  4.  34)  remarks  that  he  is  eloquentiae  ac  fidei 
praeclarus  in  primis.  Some  evidence  in  support  of  these  judg- 
ments  can  be  found  in  the  present  book.  There  is,  for  example, 
no  mistaking  the  fact  that  Livy's  sympathies  are  in  the  main 
with  the  patricians  and  against  the  plebeians  ;  yet  this  does  not 
bhnd  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  miseries  of  the  plebs  are  real 
and   that   the   patricians   are   overbearing  and  oppressive  (cf. 
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c.  34.  I,  whcre  the  z'is  patmm  is  spokcn  of,  and  c.  32.  3,  an 
exposure  of  patrician  malpractices  at  the  elections).  Ajjain,  the 
fairness  of  the  writer,  who  thoroughly  detcsls  Manlius'  conduct, 
is  shown  unmistakably  by  the  way  in  which  he  mentions  thc 
points  in  his  favour,  viz.  the  absence  of  any  positive  act  of 
treason  and  the  glorious  array  of  noble  deeds  done  in  behalf  of 
his  country.  Even  the  passages  cited  above  as  showing  Livy's 
lack  of  criticism  are  sometimes  evidence  of  his  desire  for  truth  ; 
he  wants  to  know  ivhy  the  Volscians  never  failed  to  raise  an 
army,  he  does  not  conceal  the  fact  that  accounts  as  to  the  trial  of 
Manlius  differ,  and  that  the  battle  with  the  Gauls  cannot  with 
certainty  be  assigned  to  a  particular  date. 

His  mornl  earnestness.  Livy's  emphatic  opinion  is  that  the 
chief  purpose  of  history  is  a  moral  one.  This  he  indicates  with 
great  cleamess  in  his  preface  (§  10) :  hoc  illud  est  praecipue  in 
cognitione  reruni  salubre  ac  frugiferum  omnis  te  exempli  docu- 
■menta  in  inlustri  posita  monumento  intueri;  inde  tibi  tuaeque 
reipublicae  quod  imitere  capias,  inde  focdum  inceptu,  foedum 
exitu,  quod^vites.  Nor  is  it  altogether  certain  that  this  view  of 
Livy  as  to  the  main  function  of  history  was  a  wrong  one.  It  is 
indeed  not  unfortunate  for  us  that  he  had  this  aim  before  him, 
the  aim  of  drawing  noble  lessons  from  the  noble  lives  of  the 
heroes  of  the  Republic,  rather  than  that  of  proving  that  a  large 
part  of  the  so-called  history  of  Rome  was  nothing  but  a 
fabrication. 

The  present;book  is  not  wanting  in  instances  of  this  moral 
earnestness.  Ih  the  downfall  of  ManUus  he  sees  the  downfall 
of  immoderate  ambition,  which  blots  out  the  memory  of  many 
past  services  to  the  state  :  illud  notandutn  videtur,  ut  sciant 
homines,  quae  et  quanta  decora  foeda  cupiditas  regni  non 
ingrata  solum,  sed  invisa  etiam  rcddiderit.  Very  striking  is  the 
way  in  which  he  brings  out  the  moral  strength  of  the  Roman 
plebs,  which  prevents  it  breaking  the  law  in  order  to  rescue  its 
favourite  Manlius  after  the  dictator^s  judgment :  sed  invicta  sibi 
quaedatn  patientissima  iusti  imperii  civitas  fecerat,  nec  adversus 
dictatoriam  vint  aut  tribuni plebis  aut  ipsa  plebs  attollere  oculos 
aut  hiscere  audebant.  Note  too  the  way  in  which  he  dwells 
lovingly  upon  the  character  of  Rome's  grcat  heroes,  how  loath 
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he  is  to  believe  anythin^,'  which  would  sully  the  fair  fame  of 
Caniillus  (c.  38.  10) ;  he  feels  that  all  that  is  great  in  Rome  has 
been  built  up  by  the  stern  virtucs  of  her  ^amous  men. 

His  reverence  for  religion.  Closely  allied  to  Livy's  moral 
earnestness  is  his  reverence  for  the  Roman  religion.  His  Stoic 
behef  in  the  povver  of  fate  does  not  shake  his  confidence  in  the 
influence  of  the  gods ;  and  this  is  no  light  thing,  especially  vvhen 
it  is  remembered  that  he  lived  in  an  age  vvhen  scepticism  was 
the  fashion.  ^  Credo  reiu  Antiatem  diuturnioretu  manere  dis 
cordi fuisse''  he  writes  in  c.  9.  3.  His  victorious  general  Cossus 
cries  out  to  the  troops  with  all  the  fervour  of  a  Crusader  '  veniat 
in  mcntem  unicuique  deos  esse,  qui  Romanum  adiuvent,  deos, 
qui  secundis  avibus  in  proelium  miserint.''  Throughout  this 
book  the  part  played  by  religio  in  early  Roman  history  is 
strongly  accentuated,  and  the  speech  of  Appius  (c.  41.  4  ff.) 
gives  us  some  idea  of  the  Roman  reverence  for  the  auspicia 
before  the  time  vvhen  they  were  degraded  to  the  position  of 
poUtical  instruments  by  men  who  had  long  since  abandoned  all 
belief  in  the  reality  of  the  gods. 

§3.     LIVY  AS   WRITER   AND   STYLIST. 

Just  as  Livy's  life  was  passed  under  both  the  old  and  the 
new  forms  of  government,  the  Republic  and  the  Empire,  so  his 
language  may  be  said  to  hover  between  tvvo  styles  of  Latinity. 
It  occupies  a  middle  position  between  the  golden  Latin  of  Cicero 
and  Caesar  and  the  silver  Latin  of  Tacitus  and  the  Younger 
Pliny.  Livy's  Latin  does  not  indeed  diverge  to  a  very  great 
extent  from  that  of  Cicero  ;  but  the  lapse  from  the  latter's  high 
ideal  of  purity  comes  out  every  now  and  again  in  a  certain 
freedom  of  construction  which  prose  writers  had  not  before 
permitted  themselves,  in  the  use  of  new  words,  in  the  adoption 
of  poetical  turns  of  expression,  from  all  which  it  can  be  seen 
that  Livy  is  leading  the  way  to  what  is  known  as  silver  Latinity. 
As  conspicuous  examples  of  this  tendency  may  be  mentioned 
the  use  of  non  dubito  with  the  acc.  and  inf.,  of  the  subjunctive  to 
express  frequency  of  action  or  occurrence,  o{  fretus  with  the 
dative,  and  the  giving  of  an  adjectival  meaning  to  advcrbs, 
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this  last  being,  perhaps,  an  imitation  of  a  Grcek  construction. 
Yet  these  small  points  and  others  like  them  detract  but  little 
from  the  conspicuous  merits  of  Livy's  language  ;  they  cannot 
obscure  its  richness,  its  clearness,  its  variety,  which  avoids 
monotony  even  where  the  material  is  most  unpromising,  and 
its  glowing  beauty,  whenever  the  subject  is  one  calculated  to 
arouse  animation.  Particular  instances  of  construction  or 
phrase  peculiar  to  Livy  are  commented  upon  in  the  notes  as 
they  occur,  but  it  may  be  useful  to  illustrate  certain  features  of 
his  style  by  examples  brought  together  from  book  VI. 

Richtiess  and  fuhtess.  These  qualities  are  alluded  to  by 
Quintilian  (10.  i.  32)  in  the  words  ^ illa  Livi  lactea  tebertas'  and 
are  contrasted  with  the  brevitas  of  Sallust.  The  present  book 
furnishes  ample  illustration  of  this  feature  of  Livy's  style,  not 
merely  in  such  phrases  as  opere  ac  labore  (c.  i.  6),  luctiim 
lacrimasque  (c.  3.  4),  neque  nego  neque  injitias  co  (c.  40.  4), 
etc,  but  more  particularly  in  passages  of  vivid  narration,  such 
as  the  entire  story  of  Manlius  or  the  picture  of  peaceful  life  at 
Tusculum  (c.  25),  where  the  historian  gives  full  play  to  his  great 
descriptive  powers.  Such  fulness  is  at  times  apt  to  degenerate 
into  tautology  and  verbosity,  defects  which  ancient  critics  were 
not  slow  to  note  in  Livy's  style.  Quintilian  (8.  3.  53)  speaks  of 
the  fiaKpoXoyia  of  Livy,  and  cites  in  illustration  a  passage  which 
shows  that  words  unnecessary  to  the  sense  should  not  always 
be  expunged  as  glosses :  viianda  fiaKpoXoyia,  id  est  longior  quam 
oportet  sermo ;  ut  apttd  T.  Livium,  Legati  non  itnpetrata  pace 
retro  dotnum,  unde  venerant,  abierunt  (cf.  in  this  book  c.  6.  5  : 
quod  non  proJiibitos  tantum  modo  voluntarios  dicerent  militare, 
ubi  vellent).  These  occasional  defects  served  to  give  point  to 
the  sweeping  criticism  of  the  Emperor  Caligula :  7it  verbosutn 
in  historia  negligentemque  (sc.  Livium)  carpebat  (Suet.  Cal.  34). 

Leaning  towards  rhetoric.  That  Livy  was  interested  in 
rhetoric  we  know  from  other  sources  besides  the  intcrnal  evidence 
of  his  history.  Thus  the  elder  Seneca  records  the  following 
criticism  :  Livius  de  oratoribus  qui  verba  antiqua  et  sordida 
consectantur  et  orationis  obscuritatem  severiiatem  putant,  aiebat, 
Miltiadem  rhetorem  eleganter  dixisse^itrX  ro  Xe^iKov  iiuivovTm 
{Controv.  ix.  25.  26).     With  this  may  be  compared  his  advice  to 
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his  son  as  quoted  by  Quintilian  (lo.  i.  l<^):  fuit  igiiur  breiiitas 
illa  tutissima  quae  est  apud  Livium  in  epistola  ad  filiutn 
scripta,  ^  legendos  Demostheucm  atque  Ciceronem,  tum  ita,  ut 
quisque  esset  Demostheni  et  Ciccroni  simillimus.^  Some  indeed 
have  thought  that  Livy  was  a  professional  teacher  of  rhetoric, 
and  it  has  been  mentioned  above  (§  2)  that  his  eloqucntia  was 
particularly  noticed  by  Roman  writers. 

Book  VI  affords  abundant  instances  of  this  special  feature  of 
Livy's  style.  Wherever  an  opportunity  offers,  he  loves  to  insert 
a  stirring  speech.  These  speeches  are  sometimes  of  considerable 
length,  such  as  those  of  Manhus  (c.  18.  5  ff.)  and  App.  Claudius 
(cc.  40.  41),  but  more  often  they  are  short,  and  spoken  under  the 
influence  of  strong  emotion  (cf.  c.  6.  12,  c.  7.  3,  c.  12.  8  etc). 
Very  noticeable  is  the  way  in  vvhich  Livy  changes  suddenly  from 
the  indirect  to  the  direct  (cf.  c.  6.  12,  c.  15.  9  etc);  he  appears 
to  feel  himself  under  restraint  so  long  as  he  uses  the  indirect, 
but  finds  rehef  by  breaking  out  into  the  more  rhetorical  direct. 
Occasional  exaggeration  in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  such  as 
c.  2.  13:  septuagesimo  anno,  c.  33.  i:  consenucrant,  may  be 
attributed  to  the  oratorical  instinct.  Nevertheless,  the  history 
owes  much  of  its  charm  to  this  characteristic,  which  enables 
Livy  to  avoid  dulness  and  monotony,  even  when  recounting  an 
interminable  succession  of  seemingly  purposeless  wars. 

Poctical  colouring.  The  introduction  into  prose  of  words 
and  phrases  of  a  poetical  nature  is  characteristic  of  what  is 
known  as  silver  Latinity.  Here  Livy  begins  a  practice  afterwards 
carried  to  a  greater  pitch  by  Tacitus.  It  seems  almost  certain 
that  Livy  was  acquainted  with  Virgil  and  that  he  had  access  to 
the  Aencid  before  its  formal  publication,  so  many  are  the 
examples  of  a  striking  similarity  of  phrase  between  the  historian 
and  the  poet.  The  poetical  colouring  in  Livy  becomes  most 
pronounced  when  he  is  thoroughly  animated,  as,  for  example, 
when  he  is  describing  some  battle  scene.  A  good  instance 
occurs  in  c  12.  8-10,  where,  in  the  course  of  a  few  lines,  we 
find  ohnixos...stabili  gradu,  micent  gladii,  haerere  iam  aciem 
collato  pcde,  and  terrorem  equestrcm  ;  but  the  whole  passage 
has  a  poetical  ring  about  it. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  poetical  words  and  phrases 
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which  are  found  in  the  piesent  book:  c.  2.  11,  violes^XxctwWty 
a  sense  which  constantly  recurs;  cf.  Verg.  Acn.  i.  33,  tantae 
molis  erat  Roinanatn  condere  genteni — c.  3.  i,  tcrror  ingetis 
ingruerat — c.  7.  3,  obverstis — c.  10.  8,  adhaerentetn  laterij  cf. 
Verg.  Aen.  4.  73,  hacret  lateri  letalis  harundo — c.  23.  5,  rapere  = 
raptitii  capcre — c.  24.  5,  siibiecttis  in  eqnntn;  cf.  Verg.  Aeti. 
12.  288 — c.   24.    10,  sutntno  certatttine  anittiij  cf.  Verg.  Aen. 

5.  197,  ccrtatititie  sutntno — c.  30.  5,  caedunt  caedunturque j  cf. 
Verg.  Aen.  10.  756 — c.  39.  7,  dictatoriutn  fultncn  j  cf.  Verg.  Aen. 

6.  842.  These  instances  will  suffice  to  show  that  Livy  would 
probably  have  agreed  with  QuintiHan  in  thinking  that  history 
was  'very  closely  allied  to  poetry,  and  was  a  kind  of  poem 
untrammelled  by  metre.' 

These  remarks  on  Livy's  style  may  be  closed  with  the 
mention  of  a  well-known  criticism  of  C.  Asinius  PolHo,  an 
older  contemporary  of  Livy.  It  is  quoted  by  Quintilian  (x.  5.  56: 
cf.  also  8.  I.  3) :  Pollio  reprehendit  in  Livio  Patavinitatein.  There 
has  been  much  discussion  as  to  what  this  Patavinitas  really  was, 
but  from  what  has  been  said  above  it  may  be  gathered  that  Livy 
departed  in  many  ways  from  the  strict  standard  of  Latin  prose 
to  which  PoUio  was  accustomed.  His  introduction  of  new 
words  and  his  occasionally  poetical  diction  probably  offended 
so  fastidious  a  critic,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  pecu- 
Harities  of  Livy's  style  had  their  origin  in  his  provincial  up- 
bringing,  though  we,  of  course,  cannot  dctcct  this  in  the  way 
that  PolHo  could. 


§4.     THE    HLSTORY    OF   THE    PERIOD. 

(a)  Its  gcneral  characteristics.  The  period  of  history  em- 
braced  in  book  vi  lies,  according  to  Livy's  chronology,  between 
the  years  389  and  367  B. C.  It  falls  naturally  into  two  main 
sections,  viz.  the  foreign  relations  and  the  inner  history  of  the 
city.  These  two  divisions  will  be  treated  separately  and  in 
greater  detail  later  on ;  an  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  indicate 
the  importance  of  this  pcriod,  viewed  in  its  relation  to  the  general 
course  of  Roman  history. 

The  invasion  of  ihe  Gauls  took  place  just  at  the  time  when 
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Rome  seemcd  to  be  emerging  successfully  from  licr  life-and- 
death  struggle  with  the  surrounding  peoples,  the  Etruscans  on 
the  North,  the  Aequi  on  the  East,  and  the  Volscians  on  the 
South.  The  burning  of  the  city  was  a  grievous,  but  by  no 
means  a  crushing  blow,  and  one  of  the  great  features  of 
interest  in  this  book  is  the  triumphant  way  in  which  Rome 
rises  again  from  what  seemed  at  first  to  be  her  ruin.  At  last 
she  succeeds  in  securing  herself  thoroughly  against  her  two 
most  formidable  neighbours,  the  Etruscans  and  the  Volscians. 
Now  too  comes  the  first  decided  break  with  the  Latins  and  the 
Hernicans,  who  make  common  cause  with  the  Volscians,  and 
thus  are  foreshadowed  the  supremacy  of  Rome  over  her  former 
aUies  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Latin  League  (338  B.  c).  A 
turning  point  in  the  history  of  the  city  has  been  reached; 
henceforward  the  Romans  will  carry  their  arms  against  new 
foes,  beginning  with  the  Italians,  until  finally  they  become 
masters  of  the  world.  Herein  then  lies  the  key  to  the  interest 
of  the  wars  recorded  in  this  book.  Regard  them  as  an  inter- 
minable  series  of  struggles,  leading  to  no  tangible  result,  and 
they  seem  dull  and  monotonous ;  but  once  take  a  broader  view, 
and  see  in  them  the  first  step  towards  Rome's  great  conquests, 
and  they  will  appear  in  a  very  different  hght.  We  can  now 
see  clearly  that  these  vvars,  the  fruits  of  which  were  secured 
from  time  to  time  by  the  foundation  of  colonies,  were  the 
preUide  to  that  peace  near  at  home,  without  which  she  could 
never  have  gained  supremacy  over  the  rest  of  Italy,  and  atter- 
wards  over  the  world. 

In  a  similar  way  substantial  progress  marks  the  internal 
history  also.  There  are  two  great  causes  of  discontent  among 
the  plebeians,  viz.  economic  distress  and  political  inequahty. 
While  the  former  is  brought  into  most  vivid  relief  by  the  story 
of  Manhus,  the  latter  is  strongly  emphasized  by  the  struggles 
leading  to  the  laws  of  Licinius  and  Sextius.  It  is  true  that  the 
measures  introduced  for  the  relief  of  the  smaU  landowner  are 
unsatisfactory,  and  calculated  to  give  a  temporary  respite  only, 
not  to  effect  a  cure.  All  through  the  history  of  the  Republic 
the  same  economic  difficulties  are  constantly  arising,  and  in 
the  end  contribute  largely  to  its  downfaU.     On  the  other  hand 
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ihe  baiile  for  political  equality  is  fought  once  for  all  and  won 
by  the  plebeians.  With  the  close  of  this  book  an  old  order  of 
things  has  passed  away.  The  noble  clans  have  been  compelled 
to  surrender  their  exclusive  claim  to  the  chief  magistracy,  with 
the  result  that  the  Roman  state  is  henceforward  really  one,  no 
longer  twofold.  The  new  nobility  which  arises  is  dravvn  equally 
from  patrician  and  plebeian  ranks,  and  consists  of  men  who 
have  by  personal  merit  won  for  themselves  the  highest  office  in 
the  state. 

ib)  External  relations.  It  is  not  necessary  to  show  at  any 
great  length  that  the  details  of  the  wars  recorded  in  this  book 
are  quite  untrustworthy^.  One  or  two  pieces  of  evidence  will 
suffice.  In  c.  3  we  find  an  account  of  a  brilliant  victory  gained 
by  Camillus  over  the  Etruscans  in  389  B.C;  three  years  later 
(c.  10)  a  no  less  brilliant  victory  is  won  by  the  same  Camillus  at 
the  same  place.  Now  it  was  seen  above  (p.  x)  that  the  silence 
of  the  'elogium'  of  Camillus  as  to  this  second  campaign  confirms 
our  otherwise  very  reasonable  suspicions  as  to  its  ever  having 
taken  place  at  all.  The  series  of  victories  over  the  Volscians 
is  not  less  open  to  doubt.  We  are  told  in  c.  2.  13  that  Camillus 
brought  the  Volscians  to  surrender  after  a  seventy  years'  war; 
yet  three  years  after  (c.  8)  they  are  again  in  arms  and  afford 
Camillus  another  triumph.  Once  more  in  c.  24  M.  Furius 
Camillus,  in  spite  of  the  rashness  of  his  colleague  L.  Furius, 
completely  routs  the  Volscians  for  the  third  time.  These 
victories  cannot  be  regarded  as  historically  trustworthy.  It 
may  be  that  some  member  of  the  gens  Furia  deliberately 
inserted  victories  into  the  annals  for  the  further  glorification 
of  the  heroic  M.  Furius;  it  may  be,  as  Prof.  Pais  suggests, 
ihat  there  has  been  much  confusion  between  the  exploits  of 
M.  Furius  and  those  of  his  son  L.  Furius ;  or  again,  Livy  may 
have  repeated  the  same  events  inadvertently  in  the  course  of 
consulting  several  annalists,     Yet  though  the  details  are  un- 

'  A  minute  analysis  of  the  history  comprised  in  book  vi  will  be 
found  in  Prof.  Ettore  Pais'  Storia  d'  Italia  dai  tempi  piit  antichi  sino 
alle  guerj-e  ptiniche,  vol.  i.  pt  1,  ch.  6;  the  conclusions  arrived  at, 
however,  are  of  a  very  sceptical  character  and  should  be  received  with 
much  caution. 
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trustworthy,  a  clear  view  of  tlie  proi,'rcss  of  the  Roman  arms 
abroad  can  be  obtained  from  thcse  chapters.  These  external 
rclations  of  the  city  may  be  discussed  under  three  heads,  as 
they  concern  respectively  (i)  the  Etruscans,  (2)  the  Volscians, 
and  (3)  the  Latins  and  Hernicans. 

(i)  The  Etruscans.  By  the  capture  of  Vcii  (v.  21)  the 
inimediate  danger  which  threatened  Rome  from  the  North  was 
removed,  but  though  the  district  bordering  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Tiber  was  now  in  Roman  possession,  there  was  always  a  way 
open  to  their  Etruscan  enemies,  so  long  as  the  Ciminian  Forest, 
the  natural  boundary  between  Northern  and  Southern  Etruria, 
remained  unsecured.  The  tightening  of  the  grip  of  Rome  upon 
Southern  Etruria  is  recorded  in  the  present  book.  The  terrible 
Gallic  disaster  had  naturally  inspired  those  Etruscans  who  had 
been  conquered  with  the  hope  of  recovering  their  independence. 
]]ut  their  effort  was  crushed  (c.  3),  and  the  permanent  character 
of  the  Roman  success  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  estabhshment 
of  four  new  tribes  in  the  conquered  territory,  one  of  these  being 
located  in  the  district  surrounding  the  Laais  Sabaiiniis  and  the 
oLhers,  in  all  probabihty,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Veii  and  Falerii 
(c.  4.  4  and  c.  5.  8).  But  the  work  of  seltlement  could  not  be 
regarded  as  complete  till  the  two  towns  of  Sutrium  and  Nepete, 
'the  gates  of  Etruria,'  which  commanded  the  passcs  bctween 
the  North  and  the  South,  were  occupied  by  Latin  colonies. 
The  aUiance  with  these  towns  had  provcd  unsatisfactory  (cc.  3, 
9,  and  10),  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  Livy  recording  the 
foundation  of  a  colony  at  Nepetc  in  383  B.c.  (c.  21.  4),  while 
Velleius  Paterculus  (i.  14),  though  not  agreeing  with  Livy  as  to 
dates,  mentions  the  foundation  of  another  colony  at  Sutrium 
about  this  time.  These  steps  may  be  regarded  as  indicating  the 
complete  reduction  of  S.  Etruria,  a  task  in  which  the  Romans 
were  no  doubt  considerably  assisted  by  the  pressure  which  was 
being  put  upon  the  Etruscan  seaports  by  Dionysius  L,  the 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  who  during  this  period  sacked  the  temple  of 
Pyrgi,  the  arsenal  of  Caere  (Diod.  15.  14). 

(2)  The  Volscians.  In  spite  of  the  confused  nature  of  the 
accounts  of  the  Volscian  wars  given  by  Livy,  it  may  yet  be 
clearly  discerned  that  the   Romans    were   making    substantial 
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progrcss  towards  the  final  conquest  of  these  foes.  Thc  Volscian 
territory  extended  S.  of  Latium  along  the  coast  up  to  the  river 
Liris,  while  on  the  E.  it  was  bounded  by  the  mountainous 
country  of  the  Hernicans  and  Marsians.  The  most  reliable 
evidence  of  Rome's  progress  is  to  be  sought  in  the  foundation 
of  Latin  colonies,  which  are  pushed  forward  into  the  heart  of 
the  Volscian  territory.  Fighting  goes  on  betwecn  the  Romans 
and  the  Volscians  ahiiost  uninterruptedly  for  tbiitcen  years 
(389 — 377  B.C.),  and  in  spite  of  the  aid  given  to  the  Volscians 
by  several  of  the  Latin  colonies  the  balance  of  success  Hes  with 
the  Romans.  Here  again  the  details  of  thc  wonderful  victories 
gained  by  Camillus  may  be  set  aside  ;  we  must  be  content  to 
see  in  Livy's  account  a  picture  of  the  general  course  of  the  war. 
In  385  B.c.  Satricum,  which  commanded  the  coast  district  near 
Antium,  was  colonised  (c.  16.  6)  and  notwithstanding  the  con- 
flagration  recorded  in  c.  33,  it  seems  to  have  remained  a  Latin 
stronghold.  In  379  B.c.  (c.  30.  9)  the  Romans  are  found 
strengthening  their  position  at  Setia,  a  fortrcss  protecting  the 
Pomptine  district,  while  the  surrender  of  Antium  two  ycars  later 
marks  an  important  step  in  advance  (c.  33).  Henceforward  the 
Volscians  never  appear  really  dangerous,  and  Rome  passes 
on  beyond  their  bordcrs  to  engage  a  new  enemy,  the  Samnites. 
(3)  The  Latins  and  the  Hernicans,  The  league  renewed 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Latins  in  493  B.c.  and  that  con- 
cluded  between  the  former  and  the  Hernicans  in  486  B.C.  were 
based  ostensibly  upon  a  condition  of  equality  betwecn  the  con- 
tracting  parties.  But  as  time  went  on  the  control  of  foreign 
relations  (such  a  statement  as  that  in  8.  2.  13  notwithstanding) 
and  the  chief  military  command  probably  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans  exclusively  ;  and  though  the  Latins  were  granted  a 
share  in  the  colonies  founded  by  the  League  in  conquered 
territory,  they  could  nol  fail  to  see  that  they  obtained  no 
adequate  return  for  the  assistance  grantcd  to  Rome  against  her 
enemies.  The  first  open  expression  on  the  part  of  the  Latins  of 
a  discontent  which  must  long  have  existed  secretly,  occurs  in 
this  book  of  Livy.  The  chief  cause  of  this  spirit  of  revolt  was 
undoubtcdly  the  belief  that  Rome  had  become  seriously  weakened 
by  the  Gallic  invasion  and  could  now  be  detied  with  impunity. 
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A  second  cause  (or  possibly  rcsult)  of  disaffection  was  the  closing 
of  the  Latin  League  about  385  B.c^  Henceforward  new  colonies 
did  not  become  members  of  the  Latin  League  ;  in  other  words 
they  were  bound  directly  to  Rome  and  had  no  rclations  with 
the  other  Latin  cities.  Satricum  (c.  16.  6)  seems  to  have  been 
the  last  colony  admitted  to  the  fuU  rights  of  the  League.  Rome 
was  henceforth  determined  to  concentrate  all  power  directly  in 
her  own  hands. 

The  city  had  only  just  freed  herself  from  the  Gallic  invasion, 
when  the  attitude  of  the  Latins  and  Hernicans  began  to  occasion 
serious  alarm  (c.  2.  3).  The  curious  story  (see  Plut.  Cam.  33)  of 
the  demand  made  by  the  Latins  that  the  Roman  maidens  should 
be  given  to  them  in  marriage  and  of  its  frustration  by  the  wit  of 
the  serving  girl  Philotis  (or  Tutela),  though  of  course  quite  un- 
historical,  is  yet  an  indication  of  the  existence  of  a  general  belief 
that  the  allies  took  advantage  of  Rome's  hour  of  weakness.  It 
is  true  that  at  first  the  ruling  bodies  in  the  Latin  cities  did  not 
venture  to  proceed  to  overt  acts  of  hostihty,  but  the  spirit  of 
discontent  revealed  by  the  help  given  to  the  Antiates  by  Latin 
volunteers  (c.  6.  4)  was  bound  sooner  or  later  to  force  the 
governments  into  open  warfare.  In  383  B.C.  the  Latin  city  of 
Lanuvium  rose  in  rebellion,  and  the  colonies  of  Circeii  and 
Velitrae  joined  in  bearing  arms  against  Rome  (c.  21.  2).  The 
example  set  by  these  places  was  followed  by  Praeneste  (c.  22), 
which  was  not  subdued  untii  after  it  had  occasioned  considerable 
alarm  in  Rome  (cc.  28,  29).  The  attitude  of  Tusculum  also  was 
so  unsatisfactory  that  the  Romans  thought  it  advisable  to  compel 
its  citizens  to  receive  the  civitas  sinc  siiffragio  (see  c.  26.  8  n.),  thus 
depriving  the  town  of  the  right  to  exercise  any  independence  in 
external  affairs.  Though  these  sporadic  attempts  at  rebellion 
on  the  part  of  the  Latins  were  overpowered  without  great 
difficulty,  it  was  evident  that  the  existing  state  of  ttiings  could 
not  last  much  longer.  Either  Rome  or  Latium  must  be  supreme, 
and  there  was  httle  doubt  as  to  which  side  would  gain  the 
victory  in  the  approaching  struggle. 

^  This  closing  of  the  Latin  League  is  inferred  from  the  absence  of 
colonies,-known  to  be  founded  after  this  date,  from  the  list  of  federal 
cities  given  by  Dionysius  (v.  6x). 
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{c)     Intrrnal  History. 

(i)  Rome  after  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls.  The  misery  at 
Rome  afier  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls  must  have  been  terrible. 
It  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  sight  of  the  city  lying  in  ruins 
should  have  led  to  the  proposal  to  emigrate  to  Veii.  The 
situation  at  this  moment  is  graphically  described  by  Plutarch 
{Cillll.  31)  •  ^f<JfJ-fi'<^v  (sc.  riov  TToWcbv)  fir)  (T(f)as  wanep  €k  vavayiov 
yvfjLvovs  Ka\  dnopovs  aoidfvras  7rpo(T,3t.d^fa6ai.Ta'Xei\l/avaTfjs  8ie(pdap- 
jxiVTfs  avnirrjyvvvat  TTuAetoy,  fTipas  eToifirjs  Trapovarjs.  Livy  secms 
purposely  to  avoid  dwelHng  upon  the  utter  desolation  which 
prevailed  everywhere,  and  delights  rather  to  describe  the  speed 
and  energy  with  which  the  Romans  rebuilt  their  city,  and  the 
reverence  for  the  gods  which  was  their  first  care  (c.  i.  9).  But 
the  effects  of  the  devastation  must  have  been  felt  for  many  years 
after,  and  indeed  they  can  be  traced  in  the  internal  history  of 
Rome  throughout  the  sixth  book, 

Although  the  Gallic  invasion  must  have  affected  all  classes, 
it  fell  with  peculiar  severity  upon  the  poor.  Their  farms  no 
doubt  had  been  burnt  to  the  ground,  their  lands  ravaged,  their 
flocks  and  herds  driven  off,  and  all  their  agricultural  implements 
destroyed.  And  now  they  were  called  upon  to  give  their  services 
in  rebuilding  the  city  and  to  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  such 
public  works  as  the  facing  of  the  Capitol  with  hewn  stone 
(c  4.  6)  and  the  erection  of  a  city  wall  (c.  32.  i,  2).  Absohite 
ruin  was  before  them,  unless  they  could  borrow  money  for  the 
repair  and  restocking  of  their  homesteads ;  but  this  was  a 
desperate  remedy  and  one  calculated  to  intensify  the  economic 
troubles,  which  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  had  always  been 
present  at  Rome  since  the  cstablishment  of  the  Republic. 

(2)  The  ctuestion  of  the  ager  publicus.  It  was  the  custom 
of  the  Romans  to  deprive  their  vanquished  enemies  of  a  large 
portion  of  their  territory.  Of  the  land  thus  won  the  part 
suitable  for  agriculture  ought,  according  to  the  recognized 
system,  to  have  been  divided  among  the  citizens  in  small  allot- 
ments  ;  the  less  fertile  districts,  especially  the  uplands,  were 
retained  in  ownership  by  the  state  and  let  out  for  the  grazing  of 
cattle  at  a  fee  {scriptiini)  proportioned  to  the  number  of  animals 
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sent  out  to  pasture.  Now  had  this  system  becn  cairied  out 
strictly,  the  result  should  have  been  fairly  satisfactory  ;  but  the 
temptation  to  turn  their  monopoly  of  government  to  their  own 
advantage  proved  too  strong  for  the  patricians.  A  tacit  agree- 
mcnt  seems  to  have  been  arrived  at  between  them  and  the 
richer  plebeians,  whereby  as  little  arable  land  as  possible  was 
distributed  in  allotments.  The  state  in  theory  retained  the 
ownership  {do/ninhtiu),  but  the  rich  were  allowed  to  settle  on 
{occiipare)  the  land  and  to  draw  large  revenues  from  it  by  nieans 
of  their  command  of  capital  and,  consequently,  of  labour.  A 
small  percentage  of  the  profits  was  due  to  the  state  by  way  of 
rent,  but  even  this  payment  was  frequently  evaded.  The  rich 
also  monopolised  the  pasture  lands  with  their  flocks  and  their 
herds,  with  the  result  that  the  small  landowner,  who  stood  in 
greatest  need  of  help,  found  himself  thrust  out  at  every  point. 

This  position  of  affairs  enables  us  to  understand  the  reasons 
for  the  agrarian  agitations  which  meet  us  constantly  in  this  book 
and  which  culminate  in  the  great  Licinio-Sextian  rogations.  We 
find  that  the  tribunes  first  tried  to  rouse  the  people  to  put 
forward  a  demand  for  the  distribution  of  the  ager  Pomptiniis, 
the  district  lying  to  the  S.  of  the  Alban  Mount,  which,  after 
being  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  Volscians,  had  evidently 
been  taken  in  occupation  by  rich  patricians.  At  first  the 
prospect  of  lands  without  any  adequate  means  of  stocking  them 
caused  but  little  enthusiasm  among  the  plebeians  ;  but  as  the 
all-important  task  of  rebuilding  Rome  grew  lighter,  they  sup- 
ported  the  proposal  with  greater  readiness  (c.  5.  i  ff.  and 
c.  6.  i).  In  385  B.c.  the  Senate  attempted  to  assuage  the 
popular  discontent  by  agrant  of  land  at  Satricum  in  this  district, 
but  the  meagre  character  of  the  distribution  defeated  the  object 
with  a  view  to  which  it  was  made  (c.  16.  6,  7).  Two  years  later 
there  was  another  attempt  towin  over  the  plebeians  by  thc  division 
of  the  whole  of  the  ager  Pomptinus  into  allotments  (c.  21.  4);  the 
colonies  of  Sutrium,  Nepete,  and  Setia,  though  doubtless  planted 
primarily  for  military  purposes,  may  also  have  served  as  a 
temporary  check  to  the  prevailing  discontent.  But  it  was  a 
change  in  the  entire  system  which  was  required,  and  an  effort, 
ultimately  unsuccessful  it  is  true,  was  made  in  this  direction  by 
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the  lcgislalion  of  Liciniiis  and  Sextiiis.  Their  measurcs  will  be 
discussed  further  on  ;  meanwhile  anolhcr  great  cause  of  plebeian 
agitation  must  be  touched  on. 

(3)  The  question  of  debt.  This  was,  as  we  have  secn, 
vcry  closcly  bound  iip  with  thc  agrarian  qucstion.  The  man 
who  owncd  but  Httlc  land  and  had  but  a  small  amount  of  capital 
was  cxposed  to  constant  risk.  A  single  bad  harvcst  or  ihe  raid 
of  an  enemy  might  lcavc  him  helpless  ;  he  might  at  any  time  be 
summoned  to  join  the  army,  and  in  his  absence  his  property 
would  sufifcr  for  want  of  attcntion.  The  only  resource  of  the 
ruincd  farmer  was  to  borrow  moncy  from  the  richer  citizens, 
whcthcr  patrician  or  plebeian.  But  the  law  of  debt  in  ancient 
society  was  of  extreme  sevcrity.  Thus  Athcns  at  the  time  of 
Solon  had  passed  through  a  crisis  owi ng  to  the  cruel  use  made 
by  creditors  of  their  advantage  over  debtors;  cf.  Plut.  Solon  13: 
XP^o-  ^an^nvovTes  (ttI  toIs  (ro)[xa(nv,  aya)yi/i.ot  toIs  bavei^ovcriv  rjcrav, 
01  fifv  avTov  8ov\(vovTes,  ol  8f  eVt  ttJ  ^evjj  7Tnrpaa-K('i[M€voi.  So  too 
at  Rome  the  pcrson  of  the  debtor  was  at  this  time  regardcd  as 
the  ultimate  security  for  the  debt,  with  the  result  that,  if  the 
loan  were  not  rcpaid  by  a  ti.\ed  date  and  if  the  debtor's  propcrty 
did  not  cover  its  value,  the  creditor  could  seize  him  and  make 
him  work  ofif  the  debt  by  personal  labour.  At  Athens  thc  power 
of  the  creditor  over  thc  debtor's  person  was  abohshed  by  the 
Solonian  legislation  ;  at  Rome  it  was  considerably  restrictcd  by 
thc  Poetiliaii  law  of  326  B.C.,  but  was  not  finally  abohshed  till 
the  timc  of  JuHus  Caesar.  Another  hardship  was  the  exorbitant 
rate  of  interest  charged.  In  this  connection  may  be  quoted  a 
passage  from  Tac.  A  lut.  6.  1 6  :  sane  vctiis  urbi  fenebre  malum 
et  seditionuni  discordiarnniqiie  creberrinia  causa,  eoquc  co/ii- 
bcbatur  antiquis  quoqiie  et  minus  corruptis  moribus.  nani 
priniunt  duodccim  tabulis  sanctuni,  ne  quis  unciario  Jcnore 
aniplius  excrceret,  cuni  antedi  ex  libidinc  locuplctiuni  agitaretur; 
deiii  rogalionc  tributiicia  ad  seniuncias  7'edactuin,  postremo 
vetita  versura.  The  hmit  placed  on  usury  by  the  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  (probably  10  per  cent.  on  the  year  of  12  months) 
had  no  doubt  been  disrcgarded  in  the  confusion  following  the 
Gallic  invasion,  and  thus  the  relations  bctween  debtor  and 
creditor,  at  all  timcs  liable  to  give  rise  to  a  critical  situation, 
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speedily  brought  on  a  sharp  conflict.  Money  had  to  be  borrowed 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  rebuilding  and  restocking,  and  the 
succession  of  wars  with  the  surrounding  peoples  not  only  brought 
an  additional  burden  in  the  form  of  an  increascd  war  tax,  but 
aiso  prevented  the  proper  working  of  the  farms  ;  cf.  c.  11.9.  et 
erat  aeris  alieni  7}iagiia  vis  re  daiiinosissijna  etiani  divitibiis, 
aedificando,  contracia.  The  miseries  of  this  time  are  vividly 
illustrated  by  Livy,  as  his  wont  is,  by  the  picture  of  the  centurion 
handed  over  by  judicial  sentence  to  the  mercy  of  his  creditor, 
after  all  attempts  to  stem  the  overwhelming  tide  of  usury  had 
been  made  in  vain  ;  they  are  further  impressed  upon  us  by  the 
whole  story  of  Manlius,  which  entirely  hinges  upon  the  liarsh 
operation  of  the  law  of  debt.  The  delay  in  the  appointment  of 
censors  (cc.  27,  31)  increased  the  confusion  which  prevailed 
with  regard  to  property,  and  led  to  the  utter  demoraUsation 
described  in  c.  34.  If  we  cannot  consider  the  details  given  by 
Livy  as  trustworthy,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  has  succeeded  in 
what  was  evidently  his  main  purpose — in  impressing  upon  his 
readers  the  reahty  of  the  economic  distress  prevalent  in  Rome 
after  the  burning  of  the  city. 

(4)  The  StOry  Of  M.  ManliUS.  "A/ja  Se  rovroi^  TrpaTTOfievois 
Kara  ti)v  'IraXiai'  ev  r»/'Pco/x7;  MdpKOsMcivXios  e7TC^a\6fJ.€vos  TVpavvlbi 
Ka\  KpaTqOeis  avrjpiQ-q.  Such  is  the  brief  sentence  with  which 
Diodorus  (15.  35.  3)  dismisses  the  episode  of  M.  Manlius,  out 
of  wliich  Livy  has  made  so  brilliant  a  story.  As  we  read  the 
latter's  account,  teeming  as  it  does  with  incident,  we  cannot 
help  wondering  how  much  or  how  little  can  be  regarded  as 
based  on  solid  fact.  Prof.  Mommsen  {Rorn.  Forsch.  2,  pp.  179  ff.) 
has  examined  the  whole  story  of  ManHus  at  length,  and  what 
is  in  the  main  an  outline  of  the  conclusions  he  has  arrived  at 
may  here  be  given. 

First  and  foremost  a  large  part  of  the  account  has  arisen 
from  a  desire  to  connect  the  seditious  M.  Manlius  of  this  story 
with  the  legendary  saviour  of  the  Capitol.  Hence  the  details 
of  the  trial,  at  which  the  memories  aroused  by  the  sight  of 
the  Capitol  play  so  important  a  part,  may  be  put  aside  as 
fabulous.  The  cognonien  Capitolinus  was  evidently  due  to 
the  fact  that  Manlius  hved  upon  the  Capitol,  and  had  nothing 
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whatcver  to  do  with  the  saving  of  the  citadcl,  for  we  find  that 
the  name  Capitolinus  was  borne  by  the  Sestii  and  Quinctii, 
other  families  who  also  had  their  dwelhng  upon  the  Capitol. 
But  the  false  intcrpretation  of  the  cognonien  gave  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  dilating  upon  the  military  exploits  of  the  hero, 
and  this  is  done  in  the  minutest  detail  in  Livy's  account 
(c.  20.  7  ff.)-  Again,  Manlius  is  reprcscnted  as  the  bitter 
opponcnt  of  the  successful  aristocratic  general  M.  Furius 
Camillus.  It  is  obvious  that  the  story  gains  much  in  pictu- 
resqueness  by  the  contrast  between  the  fortunes  of  the  two 
preservers  of  Rome  from  the  Gauls,  one  of  whom  is  loaded 
with  honours  by  the  government,  while  the  other  is  driven 
by  neglect  into  the  arms  of  the  plebeians.  It  is  probably  due 
to  this  striving  after  efifect  that  Manlius'  story  is  made  to 
extend  over  tvvo  years  (385  and  384  B.C.),  in  order  that  his 
end  may  be  placed  in  a  year  when  Camillus  is  consular  tribune. 
Prof.  Pais  {op.  cit.  vol.  I,  pt.  2,  pp.  98  fif.)  thinks  that  the  later 
quarrels  between  the  genies  of  the  Furii  and  Manlii  are 
anticipated  in.the  present  rivalry  between  Camillus  and  Manlius. 
Thcre  are  great  discrepancies  between  the  various  accounts  of 
the  trial  and  death  of  Manlius.  Livy  himself  admits  that  tvvo 
versions  were  current  (c.  20.  12).  That  which  represents  the  trial 
as  having  taken  place  before  duumviri perdicellionis  vvould  seem 
to  be  the  more  ancient ;  but  can  we  be  sure  that  there  was  any 
tiial  at  all?  Dio  Cassius  (in  Zonaras  7.  24)  gives  a  curiously 
mixed  account.  He  says  that  Manlius  attempted  to  seize  the 
Capitol,  but  was  captured  by  treachery.  Thus  far  he  is  more 
or  less  in  agreement  with  Diodorus  ;  but  he  subsequently  adds 
the  formal  trial  and  execution  after  the  manner  of  Livy.  This 
confusion  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  rather  inclines  one  to 
the  belief  that  the  simple  sentence  of  Diodorus  is  most  likely 
to  contain  the  truth,  and  that  out  of  the  rising  of  a  Manlius 
in  the  interest  of  the  debtors  and  out  of  his  violent  death  the 
Livian  story  has  arisen  through  family  traditions  and  the  in- 
genuity  of  annalists. 

What  value  then  has  the  story  of  Manlius  for  us?  It 
impresses  upon  our  minds  a  fact  of  the  greatest  importance 
for  the  proper  understanding  of  the  inner  history  of  Romc,  viz. 
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the  terrible  inequality  existing  between  thc  rich  and  the  poor, 
and  the  misery  brought  about  by  the  systematic  borrowing  to 
which  the  poor  were  driven.  Manlius  is  the  champion  of  the 
poor  farmer,  who  finds  it  impossible  to  make  a  living  in  the 
face  of  innumerable  difficulttes,  and  who  is  in  the  end  at  the 
mercy  of  the  large  landowner.  Prof  Momm.scn  thinks  that 
the  picture  of  Manlius,  the  deblors'  champion,  is  borrowed 
from  the  disturbances  which  arose  in  consequence  of  the 
prevalence  of  debt  after  the  Social  War  ;  that  his  death  is 
the  counterpart  of  that  of  the  praetor  Asellio,  who  in  89  B.C. 
was  murdered  by  enraged  creditors  for  administcring  the  law 
in  favour  of  debtors.  Prof  Pais,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks 
that  the  material  for  Livy's  description  has  been  drawn  from 
the  agitations  of  the  3rd  century  B.c.  But  after  all  the  essential 
part  of  the  story  may  well  be  true  for  the  period  foUowing  the 
GalUc  invasion,  when  distress  must  have  been  widespread  and 
the  harsh  character  of  the  law  of  debt  must  have  been  felt 
more  keenly  than  ever.  This  is  the  fact  that  is  brought 
before  us  in  Livy's  brilHant  narrative,  which  may  be  considered 
to  have  a  value  very  similar  to  that  of  the  numerous  speeches 
inserted  by  the  historian,  the  chief  function  of  which  is  to 
represent  more  or  less  accurately  the  feelings  produced  by  a 
particular  situation.  We  can  well  believe  that  at  this  period 
a  patrician  came  forward,  at  first  as  the  genuine  champion 
of  the  wrongs  of  the  plebeians  ;  that  the  temptation  to  turn 
the  existing  discontent  to  his  own  advantage  proved  too  strong 
for  him,  and  that  in  the  end  he  perished  in  an  attempt  to 
establish  a  tyranny. 

(5)  Tlie  Laws  of  Licinius  and  Sextius.  Some  of  the 
criticisms  which  have  been  brought  against  the  account  of  the 
great  internal  conflicts,  as  narrated  at  the  end  of  book  vi,  may 
first  be  considercd.  As  in  the  case  of  the  details  of  the  various 
wars  and  of  the  story  of  Manlius,  so  here  also  most  of  the 
incidents  which  serve  merely  to  enliven  the  narrative  may  be 
put  aside  as  unhistorical.  The  tale  of  the  sisters  Fabiae  makes 
an  excellent  introduction  to  the  events  which  follow,  but  bears 
upon  the  face  of  it  the  stamp  of  a  late  and  untrustworthy  origin. 
The  discrepancies  between  the  different  accounts  relating  to 
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the  intermission  of  tlic  curule  niagistracies  confirm  the  siispicions 
which  are  naturally  aroused  by  the  intrinsic  improbability  oi 
such  a  state  of  affairs,  at  least  for  any  considerable  time.  Livy 
(c.  35.  10)  makes  the  solitudo  magistraticum  last  for  five  years ; 
Dio  Cassius  {up.  Zon.  7.  24)  puts  it  down  as  of  four  years' 
duration  ;  whiie,  according  to  Diodorus  (15.  75),  it  was  only 
for  one  year.  Here  again  Diodorus'  account  would  secm  much 
the  most  reasonable.  With  the  traditional  part  assigned  to 
Camillus  in  these  struggles  Livy  himself  is  not  altogether 
satisfied  (c.  38.  9),  and  a  certain  amount  of  scepticism  as  to 
the  prominent  position  given  to  that  hero  does  not  neccssarily 
shake  our  faith  in  the  essential  parts  of  the  narrative.  The 
various  speeches  of  Licinius  and  Sextius  and  that  of  App. 
Claudius  Crassus  are  clearly  to  be  received  in  the  spirit  in 
which  they  are  given  to  us,  ihat  is  to  say,  they  are  not  intended 
for  accurate  reports  of  speeches  actually  made,  but  are  designed 
to  illustrate  thc  feelings  which  animated  the  respective  parties 
in  the  struggle. 

But  not  merely  the  comparativcly  unimportant  details  have 
met  vvith  criticism.  The  actual  legislation  attributed  to  Licinius 
and  Sextius  has  been  called  in  question^  It  will  be  well  first 
to  give  their  proposals  as  we  find  them  in  Livy  (c.  35).  They 
were  {a)  de  aere  alieno  :  that  the  interest  already  paid  should 
be  deducted  from  the  original  debt,  and  that  the  remainder 
should  be  paid  off  in  three  instalments.  This  simply  amounted 
to  the  abolition  of  interest  on  loans.  (d)  de  modo  agrorutn  : 
that  no  person  should  occupy  more  than  500  itigera  of  the 
ager publicHS.  (c)  That  the  election  of  consular  tribunes  should 
cease,  and  that  one  at  least  of  the  two  consuls  should  be  a 
plebeian.  Another  proposal  was  added  subsequently,  viz. 
(d)  that  the  keepers  of  the  Sibylline  Books  should  in  future 
be  ten  instead  of  two  in  number,  and  that  of  these  half  should 
be  patricians,  half  plcbeians  (c.  37.  12).  The  most  serious 
criticism  has  been  directed  against  the  law  which  imposcd  a 
limit  upon  the  occupation  of  the  ager  publicus.  The  well- 
known  land  law  of  Tib.  Gracchus  (133  B.C.)  was  identical  in 

'  See  Niese  in  IJeinta  xxiii.  pp.  410  ff.,  and  Tais  op.  cit.  pp.  13S  ff. 
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character  with  this  one,  and  Appian  {Bcllum  Civile  I.  7)  says  that 
the  law  of  Gracchus  was  the  revival  of  an  earlier  one,  which 
according  to  Plutarch  {Tib.  Gracch.  8)  only  remained  in  force 
for  a  short  time.  It  is  contended  that  this  lavv  referred  to  by 
Appian  must  be  the  one  attributcd  to  Licinius  and  Sextius, 
but  nevertheless  cannot  possibly  have  been  passed  as  far  back 
as  367  B.C. ;  in  all  probability  it  should  be  datcd  at  about  180  B.C. 
Another  argument  is  that  the  Licinian  law  clearly  supposes 
that  a  considerable  number  of  persons  occupied  more  than 
500  iugera  each  ;  such  a  supposition  would  be  utterly  irre- 
concilable  with  the  extent  of  Roman  territory  at  the  earlier 
date,  and  points  to  a  time  when  Rome  was  practically  mistress 
of  the  whole  of  Italy.  If  once  the  genuineness  of  the  agrarian 
law  is  made  doubtful,  the  other  laws  must  inevitably  be  viewed 
with  considerable  suspicion.  Prof.  Pais  thinks  that  the  consul- 
ship  may  have  been  opened  to  the  plebs  about  367  B.c,  but 
that  the  provision  for  the  relief  of  debtors  and  the  admission 
of  plebeians  to  share  the  custody  of  the  Sibylline  Books  are 
both  to  be  referred  to  a  considerably  later  date. 

Though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  no  slight  weight 
in  the  above  arguments,  it  may  yet  be  fairly  maintained 
that  they  only  point  to  an  exaggeration  of  the  provisions  of 
the  agrarian  law  of  367  B.c.  and  do  not  entirely  invalidate  it. 
We  have  seen  above  (p.  xxiii.)  that  there  must  have  been  wide- 
spread  distress  after  the  Gallic  invasion  and  that  there  were 
repeated  agitations  to  secure  the  distribution  of  land;  cf  c.  5.  4: 
nobiles  Jwmines  in  possessionem  agri  publici  grassari,  nec,  nisi, 
antequam  omnia  praecipiant,  divisus  sit,  locum  ibi  plebi  fore. 
We  have  seen  too  (§  4  b)  that  Rome,  in  the  years  covered  by 
the  narrative  of  this  book,  gained  substantial  additions  to  her 
territory.  It  may  therefore  have  very  well  been  that  a  law  was 
passed  to  restrict  the  amount  of  land  that  could  be  occupied 
by  any  individual,  not  indeed  to  500  iugcra—^Cci^  number  may 
easily  have  been  altered  under  the  influence  of  the  later  law — 
but  to  a  degree  which  better  accords  with  the  extent  of  the 
Roman  territory  at  this  time^     It  is  to  be  noted  that  Livy 

1  Perhaps  the  maximum  was  100  iugcra,  the  amount  given  by  the 
writer  of  the  dc  riris  jnlustrihus,  20. 
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makes  no  mention  of  a  provision  for  the  compulsory  employ- 
ment  of  a  certain  percentage  of  free  labourers  ;  that  was  a 
measure  called  for  by  later  economic  conditions  only.  But 
such  a  clause  would  almost  certainly  have  been  inserted  by 
him  amon;^  the  Licinio-Sextian  lavvs,  had  they  been  simply 
transferred  from  the  2nd  century  B.c.  to  the  4th.  Wilh  legard 
to  the  first  law  it  is  intrinsically  probable  that  some  measure 
was  passed  at  this  time  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  debtors, 
and  the  proposal  to  remit  interest  on  loans  was  not  an  ex- 
travagant  one  in  view  of  the  special  hardships  prevailing.  The 
throwing  open  of  the  consulship  to  the  plebeians  about  this 
period  may  be  regarded  as  certain  ;  for  this  wc  have  the 
authority  of  Fabius  Pictor  {ixp.  Aul.  Ge!l.  5.  4)  :  qua  propter 
lum  primiun  e.x  plcbe  alter  consul  /actus  csf,  duo  et  viccsimo 
anno  postquam  Jioniani  Calli  ccperunt.  The  stipulation  that 
one  consul  must  be  a  plebeian  was,  however,  not  infrequently 
disregarded  on  subsequent  occasions.  There  is  no  adequate 
reason  for  discrediting  the  statcment  that  the  college  for  the 
custody  of  the  Sibylline  Books  was  now  made  accessible  to 
plebeian  candidates.  It  was  connected  wilh  the  cult  of  Apollo, 
and,  though  of  great  importance  for  the  development  of  the 
Roman  religion,  would  be  considered  less  exclusively  patrician 
than  those  colleges  of  priests  which  were  concerned  with  deities 
of  a  peculiarly  Roman  character. 

Some  estimate  of  ihe  importance  of  the  Licinio-Sextian  laws 
4nay  now  be  made.  As  has  been  oficn  pointed  out,  they 
indicate  a  combination  of  the  richer  and  poorer  plebeians  for 
thc  purposc  of  wringing  from  the  patricians  advantages  which 
could  only  bc  gained  by  a  united  effort,  Many  plebeians  were 
well  enough  off  materially,  and  no  doubt  exercised  their  ad- 
vantage  over  debtors  to  the  fuU  as  cruelly  as  any  of  the 
patricians  did.  But  the  consular  tribunate  did  not  give  them 
the  outward  distinctions,  such  as  the  ius  imaginum,  which 
were  the  object  of  their  ambition,  and  was,  moreover,  very 
hard  to  win  in  the  lace  of  patrician  intrigue  ;  cf.  c.  32.  3,  and 
c.  34.  3  :  adco  ergo  obnoxios  su7nmiicrant  animos,  non  itijimi 
solum^  sed  principes  etiam  plebis,  ut  non  modo  ad  tribiinatum 
mililum.  inter  patricios  pctendum...  sed  ne  ad  pleheios  quidem 
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inai^istrattts  capessendos  nllo  viro  acri  experifniique  animus 
esset.  This  wealthy  class  of  plebeians  is  represented  by 
Licinius  and  Sextius  themselves,  and  the  story  of  the  condem- 
nation  of  Licinius  for  the  contravention  of  his  own  land  law 
is  perfectly  true,  if  it  is  regarded  as  a  revelation  of  their  real 
aims  and  interests  (7.  16,  9).  So  too  Livy  represents  the 
poorer  plebeians  as  wishing  to  carry  through  the  laws  relating 
to  debt  and  the  occupation  of  the  ager  ^ublicus  without  the 
one  concerning  the  consulship  (c.  39.  2) ;  they  had  no  practical 
interest  in  the  high  offices  of  state.  But  this  combination  of 
all  ranks  among  the  plebeians  proved  of  great  advantage  to 
Rome,  for  on  the  one  hand  political  unity  was  assured  by  the 
creation  of  a  new  nobility  drawn  from  both  patricians  and 
plebeians,  while  on  the  other  a  tcmporary  relief  at  least  was 
gained  for  the  poorer  farmers.  The  breaking  down  of  patrician 
monopoly  in  the  control  of  religion  was  begun  by  the  opening 
of  a  sacred  college  to  plebeians,  an  event  of  even  more  import- 
ance  in  its  promise  for  the  future  than  in  the  immediate 
advantage  derived.  Livy  has  given  us  in  his  graphic  account 
of  the  Licinio-Sextian  laws  and  the  strife  connected  with  them 
an  epitome  of  the  inner  life  of  Rome  at  this  time,  and  though 
what  he  has  written  may  not  be  perfectly  trustworthy  in  its 
details,  it  is  yet  in  a  broad  sense  truly  historical. 
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B.c.  390.     Sliort  preface  in  which  Livy  foints  otit  that  with  the  rehtild-  1 
ing  of  the  city  the  recorJs  become  more  trusizuorthy.     Q.  Fabius  is 
impecuhed for  a  violation  ofthe  ius  gentium  (cf.  V.  35,  36). 

QuAE  ab  condita  urbe  Roma  ad  captam  eandem  urbem 
5  Romani  sub  regibus  primum,  consulibus  deinde  ac  dicta- 
toribus  decemvirisque  ac  tribunis  consularibus  gessere,  foris 
bella,    domi    seditiones,    quinque   libris   exposui,   res   cum  2 
vetustate  nimia  obscuras,  velut  quae  magno  ex  intervallo 
loci   vix  cernuntur,  tum  quod  parvae  et  rarae  per  eadem 
10  tempora  litterae  fuei  e,  una  custodia  fidelis  memoriae  rerum 
gestarum,  et  quod,  etiamsi  quae  in  commentariis  pontificum 
aliisque  publicis  privatisque  erant  monumentis,  incensa  urbe 
pleraeque   interiere.     clariora   deinceps   certioraque  ab  se-  3 
cunda  origine  velut  ab  stirpibus  laetius  feraciusque  renatae 
15  urbis  gesta  domi  militiaeque  exponentur.     ceterum  primo,  4 
quo    adminiculo    erecta    erat,    eodem    innixa,    M.    Furio 
principe,  stetit,  neque  eum  abdicare  se  dictatura  nisi  anno 
circumacto   passi   sunt.     comitia   in    insequentem    annum  5 
tribunos   habere,  quorum   in  magistratu  capta  urbs   esset, 
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6  non  placuit ;  res  ad  interregnum  rediit.  cum  civitas  in 
opere  ac  labore  assiduo  reficiendae  urbis  teneretur,  interim 
Q.  Fabio,  simul  primum  magistratu  abjit,  ab  Cn.  Marcio 
tribuno  plebis  dicta  dies  est,  quod  legatus  in  Galios,  ad 

7  quos  missus  erat  orator,  contra  ius  gentium  pugnasset;  cui  5 
iudicio  eum  mors  adeo  opportuna,  ut  voluntariam  magna 
pars  crederet,  subtraxit. 

B.c.  389.  After  one  inteiregnum,  Catnilhis  as  interrex  prociires  the 
elcciion  0/  military  tribiines,  six  in  nuttiber.  Surviving  docuinents 
are  collected  and  certain  days,  tttarkedby  disaster,  are  included  amotig  10 
dies  nefasti.  The  Volscians  and  Etrtiscans  take  advatitage  of  the 
cotidition  of  Rotne  to  begin  war.  The  Latins  and  Hertiicans  also 
threatett  io  rebel.  Cattiilliis  natned  dictator  divides  ihe  artny  raised 
into  three  divisiotis.  He  himself  takes  thefield  against  the  Volscians 
and  Aequians,  and  defeats  both.  15 

8  Interregnum  initum ;  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  interrex,  et 
post  eum  M.  Furius  Camillus.  is  tribunos  militum  con- 
sulari  potestate  creat  L.  Valerium  Publicolam  iterum.  L. 
Verginium,  P.  Cornelium,  A.  Manlium,  L.  Aemilium,  L. 
Postumium.  20 

9  Hi  ex  interregno  cum  extemplo  magistratum  inissent, 
nulla  de  re  prius  quam  de  religionibus  senatum  consuluere. 

10  in   primis  foedera   ac   leges    (erant   autem    eae   duodecim 
tabulae   et  quaedam  regiae  leges)  conquiri,  quae   conipa- 
rerent,  iusserunt ;  alia  ex  eis  edita  etiam  in  vulgus ;  quae  25 
autem    ad    sacra   pertinebant,    a   pontificibus   maxime,    ut 
religione    obstrictos    haberent    multitudinis    animos,    sup- 

1 1  pressa.     tum  de  diebus  religiosis  agitari  coeptum,  diemque 
a.  d.  XV  Kal.  Sextiles,  duplici  clade  insignem,  quo  die  ad  | 
Cremeram    Fabii   caesi,  quo  deinde  ad  Aliam  cum  exitio  30 
urbis  foede  pugnatum,  a  posteriore  clade  Aliensem  appel- 
larunt,  insignemque  rei  nuUi  publice  privatimque  agendae  I 
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fecerunt.      quidam,    qiiod    postridie    idus    Quintiles    non  12 
litasset   Sulpicius   tribunus    militum,   neque    inventa    pace/ 
deum  post  diem  tertium  obiectus  hosti  exercitus  Romanus 
esset,  etiam  postridie  idus  rebus  divinis  supersederi  iussura, 

5  inde,  ut  postridie  calendas  quoque  ac  nonas  eadem  religio 
esset,  traditum  putant. 

Nec  diu  licuit  quietis  consilia  erigendae  ex  tam  gravi  2 
casu  rei  publicae  secum  agitare.  hinc  Volsci,  veteres  2 
hostes,  ad   exstinguendum    nomen   Romanum   arma   cepe- 

10  rant ;   hinc   Etruriae   principum    ex   omnibus  populis  con- 
iurationem  de  bello  ad  fanum  Voltumnae  factam  mercatores 
afferebant.      novus    quoque    terror    accesserat    defectionis  3 
Latinorum    Hernicorumque,    qui   post    pugnam   ad   lacum 
Regillum  factam  per  annos  prope  centum  nunquam  ambigua 

15  fide  in  amicitia  j)opuli  Romani  fuerant.     itaque  cum  tanti  4 
undique  terrores  circumstarent  appareretque  omnibus,  non 
odio  solunr  apud  hostes,  sed  contemptu  etiam  inter  socios 
nomen    Romanum    laborare,    placuit,    eiusdem    auspiciis  5 
defendi  rem  publicam,  cuius  recuperata  esset,  dictatoremque 

20  dici  M.  Furium  Camillum.    is  dictator  C.  Servilium  Ahalam  6 
magistrum    equitum    dixit ;    iustitioque    indicto    dilectum 
iuniorum   habuit,   ita   ut   seniores   quoque,  quibus   aliquid 
roboris  superesset,  in  verba  sua  iuratos  centuriaret.     exer-  7 
citum  conscriptum  armatumque  trifariam  divisit.     partem 

25  unam   in   agro   Veiente    Etruriae   opposuit,    alteram    ante 
urbem  castra  locare  iussit ;  tribuni  militum  his  A.  Manbus,  8 
illis,  qui  adversus  Etruscos  mittebantur,  L.  AemiUus  prae- 
positus.     tertiam  partem  ipse  ad  Volscos  duxit,  nec  procul 
a  Lanuvio  (ad  Mecium  is  locus  dicitur)  castra  oppugnare 

30  est   adortus.     quibus  ab   contemptu,  quod   prope   omnem  9 
deletam    a    Gallis    Romanam    iuventutem    crederent,    ad 
bellum  profectis  tantum  Camillus  auditus  imperator  terroris 
intulerat,    ut    vallo    se    ipsi,    vallum    congestis    arboribus 
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sacjnrcnt,    ne   qua   intrare    ad    munimenta    hostis    posset. 

I  o  quod  ubi  animadvertit  Camillus,  ignem  in  obiectam  saepemj[ 

coniici  iussit;  et  forte  erat  vis  magna  venti  versa  in  hostem; 

I I  itaque  non  aperuit  solum  incendio  viam,  sed,  flammis  in 
castra  tendentibus,  vapore  etiam  ac  fumo  crepituque  viridis  s 
materiae  flagrantis  ita  consternavit  hostes,  ut  minor  moles 
superantibus  vallum  militibus  munitum  in  castra  Volscorum 
Romanis   fuerit,  quam    transcendentibus  saepem    incendio 

1 2  absumptam  fuerat.  fusis  hostibus  caesisque  cum  castra 
impetu  cepisset  dictator,  praedam  mihti  dedit,  quo  minus  lo 

13  speratam  minime  largitore  duce,  eo  militi  gratiorem.  per- 
secutus  deinde  fugientes,  cum  omnem  Volscum  agrum 
depopulatus    esset,   ad    deditionem   Volscos   septuagesimo 

14  demum    anno    subegit.      victor    ex    Volscis    in    Aequos 
transiit,  et   ipsos   bellum   molientes ;   exercitum  eorum  ad  15 
Bolas   oppressit,  nec   castra   modo,  sed   urbem   etiam  ag- 
gressus  impetu  primo  cepit. 

3  Sutrium  is  besieged  by  Ihc  Elrtiscans  atid  forced  to  stirrender.  But  on 
the  very  day  ofits  capture  Camilhis  appears  on  the  scene  and 7-ecovers 
tt.  20 

Cum  in  ea  parte,  in  qua  caput  rei  Romanae  Camillus 
erat,    ea    fortuna    esset,    aham    in    partem    terror  ingens 

2  ingruerat.     Etruria   prope    omnis    armata   Sutrium,   socios 
populi    Romani,    obsidebat;    quorum   legati,    opem   rebus 
affectis  orantes,  cum  senatum  adissent,  decretuui  tulere,  ut  25 
dictator   primo   quoque   tempore   auxilium    Sutrinis  ferret. 

3  cuius  spei  moram  cum  pati  fortuna  obsessorum  non 
potuisset,  confectaque  paucitas  oppidanorum  opere,  vigiUis, 
vulneribus,  quae  semper  eosdem  urgebant,  per  pactionem 
urbe   hostibus  tradita,  inermis  cum    singulis    emissa  vesti-  30 

4  mentis  miserabili  agmine  penates  relinqueret,  eo  forte 
tempore  Camillus  cum    exercitu    Romano    intervenit.     cui 
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cum  se  niaesta  turba  ad  pedes  provolvisset,  principumque 
orationem  necessitate  ultima  expressam  fletus  mulierum  ac 
puerorum,  qui  exsilii  comites  trahebantur,  excepisset,  parcere 
lamentis   Sutrinos  iussit :    Etruscis  se   luctum   lacrimasque 

s  ferre.     sarcinas    inde    dcponi    Sutrinosque    ibi    considere  5 
modico  praesidio  relicto,  arma  secum  militem  ferre  iubet. 
ita  expedito  exercitu  profectus  ad  Sutrium,  id  quod  rebatur, 
soluta  omnia  rebus,  ut  fit,  secundis  invenit,  nullam  stationem 
ante  moenia,  patentes  portas,  victorem  vagum  praedam  ex 

10  hostium  tectis  egerentem.     iterum  igitur  eodem  die  Sutrium  6 
capitur ;  victores  Etrusci  passim  trucidantur  ab  novo  hoste, 
neque   se   conglobandi    coeundique    in    unum    aut    arma 
capiundi  datur  spatium.     cum  pro  se  quisque  tenderent  ad  7 
portas,  si  qua  forte  se  in  agros  eiicere  possent,  clausas  (id 

15  enim  primum  dictator  imperaverat)  portas  inveniunt.     inde  8 
aUi  arma  capere,  ahi,  quos  forte   armatos  tumultus  occu- 
paverat,  convocare    suos,   ut   proeHum   inirent  \    quod   ac- 
censum  ab  desperatione  hostium  fuisset,  ni  praecones  per 
urbem   dimissi   poni   arnia   et   parci   inermi  iussissent  nec 

20  praeter   armatos    quemquam    violari.     tum    etiam    quibus  9 
animi   in   spe   uhima   obstinati   ad    decertandum    fuerant, 
postquam    data   spes  vitae  est,  iactare  passim  arma  iner- 
mesque,    quod    tutius    fortuna    fecerat,    se    hosti    offerre. 
magna  multitudo  in  custodias  divisa;  oppidum  ante  noctem  10 

25  redditum  Sutrinis  inviolatum  integrumque  ab  omni  clade 
behi,  quia  non  vi  captum,  sed  traditum  per  condiciones 
fiierat. 


Camillus  celehrates  a  trittmph.     The  remainder  of  his  spoils,  aftcr  repay-  4 
ing  the  mat7-ons  (cf.  V.  50),  is  dedicated  in  the  fortn  of  three  golden 
30  \)^\.crSiQ  to  Jtcpiter  of  the  Capitol.    Siich  Veienlines,  Capenatians^and 

Faliscans  as  had  assisted  Romc  receive  cilizenship  and  land.     The 
emigrants  are  recalled from  Vcii. 
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Caraillus  in  urbem  triumphans  rcdiit,  Iriuni  simul  bcl- 

2  lorum  victor.  longe  plurimos  captivos  ex  Etruscis  ante 
currum  duxit,  quibus  sub  hasta  venundatis  tantum  aeris 
redactum  est,  ut,  pretio  pro  auro  matronis  persoluto,  ex  eo, 

3  quod  -supererat,  tres  patefae  aureae  factae  sint,  quas  cum  5 
titulo  nominis  CamiUi  ante  Cajntolium  incensum  in  lovis 
cella  constat  ante  pedes  lunonis  positas  fuisse. 

4  Eo  anno  in  civitatem  accepti,  qui  Veientium  Cape- 
natiumque   ac   Faliscorum    per   ea   bella   transfugerant  ad 

5  Romanos,  agerque  liis  nQvis  civibus  assignatus.  revocati  10 
quoque  in  urbem  senatus  consulto  a  Veiis,  qui>  aedificahdi 
Romae  pigritia,  occupatis  il)i  vacuis  tectis,  Veios  se  con- 
tulerant.  et  primo  fcemitus  fuit  aspernantium  imi^erium  ; 
dies  deinde  praestituta  capitalisque  poena,  qui  non  renii- 
grasset  Rbmam,  ex  ferocibus  universis'  singulos,  metu  suo  is 

6  quemque,  obedientes  fecit ;  et  Roma  cuiti  frequentia 
crescere,  tum  tota  simul  exsurgere  aedificiis,  ^t  re  publica 
impensas  adiuvante  et  aediUbus  velut  pubUcum  exigentibus 
opus  et  ipsis  privatis  (admonebat  enim  desiderium  usus) 
festinantibus  ad  eftectum  operis  ;  intraque  annum  nova  urbs  20 
stetit. 

B.c.  388.  Military  tribuncs  are  elcctcd,  six  in  innnbcr.  One  ariiiy  is 
occupied  in  rai'agitig  tke  lands  of  the  Acqiiians.  A  second  cnters 
Etruria,  where  the  towns  Cortuosa  and  Contenebra  are  taken.  The 
Capitol  is  strcngthcncd  with  a  viassive  stone  substruction.  The  25 
tribunes  agitate  for  the  distnbution  of  the  Poiiiftine  land,  but  without 
succcss. 

7  Exitu  anni  comitia  tribunorum  mihtum  consulari  potes- 
tate  habita.  creati  T.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  Q.  ServiUus 
Fidenas  quintum,  L.  luUus  lulus,  L.  AquiUus  Corvus,  L.  30 

8  Lucrotius  Tricipitinus,  Ser.  Sulpicius  Rufus  exercitum  aUe- 
rum  in  Aequos^  non  ad  beUum  (victos  namque  se  fateban-, 
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tur),  sed  ab  odio  ad  pcrvastandus  fincs,  ne  quid  ad  nova 
consilia    relinquerent    virium,    duxere,   alterum    in    agrum 
Tarquiniensem.     ibi  oppida  Etruscorum  Cortuosa  et  Con-  9 
tenebra   vi   capta.      ad    Cortuosam   nihil    certaminis   fuit: 

5  improviso    adorti    primo    clamore    atque    inipetu    cepere; 
direptum  oppidum  alque  incensum  est.    Contenebra  paucos  10 
dies  oppugnalionem  sustinuit,  laborque  continuus,  non  die, 
non  nocte  remissus,  subegit  eos.     cum  in  sex  partes  divisus 
exercitus  Romanus  senis  horis  in  orbem  succederet  proelio, 

10  oppidanos  eosdem  integro  semper  certaraini  paucitas  fessos 
obiiceret,  cessere  tandem,  locusque  invadendi  urbem  Ro- 
manis  datus  est.     publicari  praedam  tribunis  placebat;  sed  11 
iniperium  quam  consihum   segnius  fuit;    dum  cunclantur, 
iam  militum  praeda  erat  nec  nisi  per  invidiam  adimi  po- 

15  terat. 

Eodem  anno,  ne  privatis  tantum  operibus  cresceret  urbs,  12 
Capitohum-quoque  saxo  quadrato  substructum  est,  opus  vel 
in  hac  magnificentia  urbis  conspiciendum.     iam  et  tribuni  5 
plebis,  civitate  aedificando  occupata,  contiones  suas  frequen- 

2o  tare   legibus   agrariis   conabantur.      ostentabatur   in    spem  2 
Pomptinus    ager,    tum    primum    post    accisas    a    Camillo 
Volscorum  res  possessionis   haud    ambiguae.     criminaban-  3 
tur,  multo  eum  infestiorem  agrum  ab  nobilitate  csse,  quam 
a  Volscis  fuerit;  ab  iUis  enim  tantum,  quoad  vires  et  arma 

25  habuerint,  incursiones  eo  factas;   nobiles  homines  in   pos- 4 
sessionem  agri  publici  grassari,  nec,  nisi,  antequam  omnia 
praecipiant,  divisus  sit,  locum  ibi  plebi  fore.     haud  magno  5 
opere  plebem  moverunt,  et  infrequentem  in   foro  proptcr 
aedificandi  curam  et  eodem  exhaustam  impensis,  eoque  agri 

30  immemorem,  ad  quem  instruendum  vires  non  essent. 

B.C.  387.  Aflcr  niore  tlian  one  interregnum  ntilitary  (rilmnes are elecivd, 
six  in  niimber.  Foiir  new  tribes  are  formed.  Rene-ivcd  agitation 
ahout  the  Pomptine  land. 
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6  In  civitate  plena  religionuni,  tunc  etiam  ab  recenti 
clade  superstitiosis  principibus,  ut  renovarentur  auspicia, 
res  ad  interregnuni  rediit.  interreges  deinceps  M.  Manlius 
Capitolinus,  Ser.  Sulpicius  Camerinus,  L.  Valerius  Potitus; 

7  hic  demum  tribunorum  militum  consulari  potestate  comitia  * 
habuit.     L.  Papirium,  C.  Corneliinn,  C.  Sergium,  L.  Aemi- 
lium  iterum,  L.  Menenium,  L.  Valerium  Pubhcolam  tertium 

8  creat;    ii  ex   interregno   magistratum   occepeie.     eo  anno 
aedes  Martis  GaUico  bello  vota  dedicata  est  a  T.  Quinctio 
duumviro  sacris  faciendis.     tribus  quattuor  ex  novis  civibus  lo 
additae,  Stellatina,  Tromentina,  Sabatina,  Arniensis;  eaeque 

6  viginti  quinque  tiibuum  numerum  explevere.  de  agro  Pomp- 
tino  ab  L.  Sicinio  tribuno  plcbis  actum  ad  frequentiorem 
iam   populum  mobiUoremque   ad  cupiditatem   agri,   quam 

2  fuerat.      et   de   Latino   Hernicoque  bello  mentio  facta  in  15 
senatu  maioris  belh  cura,  quod  Etruria  in  armis  erat,  dilata 
est. 


B.C.  386.  Cainillus  military  tribtnte,  luith  five  colleagiies.  News 
arrives  that  Antiurn  assisfed  by  the  Latins  is  in  arms  against 
Rome.  Camillus  at  the  desire  of  his  colleagues  takes  gencral  ao 
command  0/  all  the  forces,  which  he  divides  into  three  divisions, 
one  to  cut  against  Aniium,  the  second  to  lualch  the  Elruscans,  Latins, 
and  Hcrnicans,  the  third  io  gtiard  Rome. 

3  Res  ad  CamiUum  tribunum  mihtum  consulari  potestate 
rediit;  coUegae  additi  quinque,  Ser.  Cornehus  Mahiginensis,  25 
Q.  Servihus  Fidenas  sextum,  L.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus,  L. 

4  Horatius  PulviUus,  P.  Valerius.  principio  anni  aversae 
curae  hominum  sunt  a  bello  Etrusco,  quod  fugientium  ex 
agro  Pomptino  agmen  repente  illatum  in  urbem  attuht, 
Antiates  in  armis  esse  Latinorumque   populos   iuventutem  30 

5  suam  misisse  ad  id  behum,  eo  abnuentes  pubhcum  fuisse 
consihum,   quod    non   prohibitos    tantummodo  voluntarios 
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dicercnt  militare,  ubi  vellent.     desierant  i:im  ulla  contemni  6 
bella.     itaque  senatus  dis  agere  gratias,  quod  Camillus  in 
magistratu  esset:  dictatorem  quippe  dicendum  eum  fuisse, 
si  privatus  esset;  et  collegae  fateri,  regimen  omnium  rerum, 

s  ubi  quid  bellici  terroris  ingruat,  in  viro  uno  esse,  sibique  7 
destinatum   in  aninio  esse   Camillo   summittere   impcrium, 
nec  quicquam  de  maiestate   sua  detractum   credere,  quod 
maiestati   eius   viri   concessissent.      collaudatis   ab   senatu 
tribunis    et   ipsc   Camillus,    confusus   animo,    gratias    egit. 

10  ingens  inde  ait  onus  a  populo  Romano  sibi,  qui  se  [dicta-  8 
torem]  iam  quartum  creasset,  magnum  a  scnatu  talibus  de 
se  iudiciis  eius  ordinis,  maximum  tam  honoralo  coUegarum 
obsequio   iniungi.      itaque    si   quid    laboris   vigiliarumque  9 
adiici  possit,  certantem  secum  ipsum  annisurum,  ut  tanto 

15  de  se  consensu  civitatis  opinionem,  quae  maxima  sit,  etiam 
constantem  efficiat.     quod  ad  bellum  atquc  Antiates  atti-  10 
neat,  plus  nbi  minarum  quam  periculi  esse;   se  tamen,  ut 
nihil   timendi,  sic  nihil  contemnendi  auctorem  esse.     cir-  11 
cumsederi  urbem  Romanam  ab  invidia  et  odio  finilimorum; 

20  itaque  et  ducibus  pluribus  et   exercitibus  administrandam 
rem    publicam    esse.      "te"   inquit,   "L.    Valeri,    socium  12 
imperii    consiliique    legiones    mecum    adversus    Antiatem 
hostem  ducere  placet;    te,   Q.   ServiU,  altcro  exercitu  in-  13 
structo  paratoque  ad  urbem  castra  habere,  intentum,  sive 

25  Etruria  se  interim,  ut  nuper,  sive  nova  hacc  cura,  Latini 
atque  Hernici  movcrintj  pro  certo  habco,  ita  rem  gesturum, 
ut  patre,  avo  teque  ipso  ac  sex  tribunatibus  dignum  est. 
tertius  excrcitus  ex  causariis  senioribusque   a  L.  Quinctio  14 
scribatur,  qui  urbi  moenibusque  praesidio  sit.     L.  Horatius 

30  arma,  tela,  frumentum,  quaeque  aHa  bcUi  tempora  poscent, 
provideat.    te,  Ser.  Corneh,  praesidem  huius  pubhci  consiHi,  15 
custodem    rehgionum,  comitiorum,  legum,  rerum    omnium 
urbanarum,  collegae  facimus."     cunctis  in  partem  muneris  16 
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sui  benigne  poUiccntibus  operani,  Valerius,  socius  imperii 
lectus,  adiecit,  M.  Furium  sibi  pro  dictatore  seque  ei  pro 

lymagistro  equitum  futurum;  proinde,  quam  opinionem  de 
unico  imperatore,  eam  spcm  de  bello  haberent.  se  vero 
bene  sperare  patres  et  de  bello  et  de  pace  universaque  re  5 

18  publica  erecti  gaudio  fremunt,  nec  dictatore  unquam  opus 
fore  rei  publicae,  si  tales  viros  in  magistratu  habeat,  tam 
concordibus  iunctos  animis,  parere  atque  imperare  iuxta 
paratos  laudemque  conferentes  polius  in  medium  quam  ex 
communi  ad  se  tralientes.  ic 

7  Caiuilliis  and  Valerius  set  out  for  Satrictim  ivhere  a  large  force  of 
Vohcians,  Latins,  aml  Hernicans  is  collcctcd.     The  soldicrs  being 
disheartencd  by  netas   of  the  overwliclming  force    of  the    enemy, 
.  Caiiiilhis  addrcsses  them. 

lustitio  indicto  dilectuque  habito,  Furius  ac  Valerius  ad  15 
Satricum  profecti,  quo    non  Volscorum    modo   iuventutem 
Antiates  ex  nova  subole  lectam,  sed  ingentem  Latinorum 
Hernicorumque   vim    conciverant    ex   integerrimis    diutina 
pace  populis.     itaque  novus  hostis  veteri  adiunctus  com- 

2  movit  animos  militis  Romani.  quod  ubi  aciem  iam  in-  20. 
struenti  Camillo  centuriones  renuntiaverunt,  turbatas  mili- 
tum  mentes  esse,  segniter  arma  capta,  cunctabundosque  et 
restitantes  egressos  castris  esse,  quin  voces  quoque  auditas, 
cum  centenis  hostibus  singulos  pugnaturos,  et  aegre  iner- 
mem  tantam  multitudinem,  nedum  armatam,  sustineri  posse,  25 

3  in  equum  insilit  et  ante  signa,  obversus  in  aciem,  ordines 
interequitans:  "quae  tristitia,  milites,  haec,  quae  insolita 
cunctatio  est?  hostem  an  me  an  vos  ignoratis?  hostis  est 
quid  aUud  quam  perpetua  materia  virtutis  gloriaeque  ves- 

4  trae?     vos  contra  me  duce,  ut  Falerios  Veiosque  captos  et  30 
in  capta  patria    Gallorum    legiones  caesas   taceani,   niodo 
trigeininae  victoriae  tripHcem  triumphum  ex  hisipsis  Volscis 
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et  Aequis  et  ex  Etruria  cgistis.  an  me,  quod  non  dictator  5 
vobis,  sed  tribunus  signum  dedi,  non  agnoscitis  ducem? 
neque  ego  maxima  imperia  in  vos  desidero,  et  vos  in  me 
nihil  praeter  me  ipsum  intueri  decet;  neque  enim  diclatura 
5  mihi  unquam  animos  fecit,  ut  ne  exsilium  quidem  ademit. 
iidem  igitur  omnes  sumus,  et  cum  eadem  omnia  in  hoc  6 
bellum  afferamus,  quae  in  priora  attulimus,  eundem  even- 
tum  belli  exspectemus.  simul  concurreritis,  quod  quisque 
didicit  ac  consuevit,  faciet :  vos  vincetis,  illi  fiigient." 

lo  An  diigagement  folloivs  in  which  Cainillus  ivins  a  decisive  viciory.     The  8 
Latiiis  and  Hernicans  rctiirn  lo  thcir  hoiiics.      The  Volscians  retire 
into  Satricum,  biit  Caiiiillits  storms  the  city. 

Dato  deinde  signo  ex  equo  desilit  et  proximum  signiferum 
manu  arreptum  secum  in  hostem  rapit,  "infer,  miles"  cla- 

15  mitans,  "signum."     quod  ubi  videre  ipsum  Camillum,  iam  2 
ad  munera  corporis  senecta  invalidum,  vadentem  in  hostes, 
procurrunt  pariter  omnes  clamore  sublato,  "sequere  impera- 
torem  "  pro  se  quisque  clamantes.     emissum  etiam  signum  3 
Camilli  iussu  in  hostium  aciem  ferunt,  idque  ut  repeteretur, 

20  concitatos    antesignanos;    ibi    primum    pulsum    Antiatem,  4 
terroremque  non  in  primam  tantum  aciem,  sed  etiam  ad 
subsidiarios  perlatum.     nec  vis   tantum  miUtum  movebat,  5 
excitata  praesentia  ducis,  sed  quod  Volscorum  animis  nihil 
terribilius  erat  quam  ipsius  Camilli  forte  oblata  species;  ita,  G 

25  quocunque  se  intulisset,  victoriam  secum  haud  dubiam 
trahebat.  maxime  id  evidens  fuit,  cum  in  laevum  cornu 
prope  iam  pulsum  arrepto  repente  equo  cum  scuto  pedestri 
advectus  conspectu  suo  proelium  restituit,  ostentans  vincen- 
tem   ceteram   aciem.      iam   inclinata   res   erat,    sed   turba  7 

30  hostium  et  fugam  impediebat,  et  longa  caede  conficienda 
multitudo  tanta  fesso  militi  erat,  cum  repente  ingentibus 
procelHs  fusus  imber  certam  magis  victoriam  quam  proelium 
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8  diremit.  signo  deinde  rcceptui  dato,  nox  insecuta  quietis 
Romanis  perfecit  bellum.  Latini  namque  et  Hernici  relictis 
Volscis  domos  profecti  sunt,  malis  consiliis   pares   adepti 

9  eventus;    Volsci   ubi    se   desertos   ab   eis   videre,    quorum 
fiducia   rebellaverant,    relictis    castris    moenibus   Satrici   se  s 
includunt.    quos  primo  Camillus  vallo  circumdare  et  aggere 

lo  atque  operibus  oppugnare  est  adortus.  quae  postquam 
nulla  eruptione  impediri  videt,  minus  esse  animi  ratus  in 
hoste,  quam  ut  in  eo  tam  lentae  spei  victoriam  exspectaret, 
cohortatus  mihtes,  "ne  tanquam  Veios  oppugnantes  in  opere  •© 
longinquo  sese  tererent :  victoriam  in  manibus  esse,"  ingenti 
militum  alacritate  moenia  undique  aggressus  scalis  oppidum 
cepit.     Volsci  abiectis  armis  sese  dediderunt. 

9  Camillns  retiirns  to  Rome  to  iirge  the  Senale  to  provide  means  for  the 

destnidion   of  Antium.      While  he  is  speakiug,  ambassadors  from  15 
Nepele  arrive  imploring  assistance.     CamiHiis  and  Valerius  proceed 
to  Siitrinm,  recaptiire  the  portion  of  it  captured  hy  the  Etruscans, 
and  disperse  the  enemy.     They  then  march  to  Nepcte  zuhich  is  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  Etruscans. 


Ceterum  animus  ducis  rei  maiori,  Antio,  imminebat :  id  20 

2  caput  Volscorum,  eam  fuisse  originem  proximi  belli.  sed 
quia  nisi  magno  apparatu,  tormentis  machinisque,  lam 
vahda  urbs  capi  non  poterat,  rehcto  ad  exercitum  cohega, 
Romam  est  profectus,  ut  senatum  ad  excidendum  Antium 

3  hortaretur.      inter   sermonem    eius    (credo   rem    Antiatem  25 
diuturniorem   manere   dis   cordi   fuisse)   legati   ab  Nepete 
ac   Sutrio   auxihum   adversus    Etruscos    petentes   veniunt, 
brevem  occasionem   esse  ferendi  auxihi   memorantes.     eo 

4  vim    CamiUi   ab    Antio   fortuna  avertit.     namque  cum   ea 
loca   opposita   Etruriae    et   vehit   claustra  inde  portaeque  30 
essent,   et  iUis  occupandi  ea,   cum  quid  novi  mohrentur, 

5  et  Romanis  recuperandi  tuendique  cura  erat.    igitur  senatui 
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cum  Camillo  agi  placuit,  ut  omisso  Antio  bellum  Etruscum 
susciperet;  legiones  urbanae,  quibus  Quinctius  praefuerat, 
ei    decernuntur.     quanquam    expertum    exercitum    assue-  6 
tumque  imperio,  qui  in  Volscis  erat,  mallet,  nihil  recusavit ; 

5  Valerium  tantummodo  imperii  socium  depoposcit.     Quinc- 
tius  Horatiusque  successores  Valerio  in  Volscos  missi. 

Profecti   ab   urbe   Sutrium    Furius  et  Valerius  partem  7 
oppidi  iam  captam  ab  Etruscis  invenere,  ex  parte  altera, 
intersaeptis  itineribus,  aegre  oppidanos  vim  hostium  ab  se 

jo  arcentes.    cum  Romani  auxilii  adventus,  tum  Camilli  nomen  8 
celeberrimum  apud  hostes  sociosque  et  in  praesentia  rem 
inclinatam  sustinuit  et  spatium  ad  opem  ferendam  dedit. 
itaque  diviso  exercitu  Camillus  collegam,  in  eam  partem  9 
circumductis  copiis,  quam  hostes  tenebant,  moenia  aggredi 

15  iubet,   non  tanta  spe,  scalis   capi  urbem  posse,  quam  ut, 
aversis   eo   hostibus,    et    oppidanis    iam    pugnando    fessis 
laxaretur   labor   et   ipse   spatium   intrandi   sine   certamine 
moenia  haberet.     quod  cum   simul  utrinque  factum  esset  10 
ancepsque  terror  Etruscos  circumstaret,  et  moenia  summa 

20  vi  oppugnari  et  intra  moenia  esse  hostem  viderent,  porta  se, 
quae  una  forte  non  obsidebatur,  trepidi  uno  agmine  eiecere. 
magna  caedes  fugientium  et  in  urbe  et  per  agros  est  facta ;  1 1 
plures  a  Furianis  intra  moenia  caesi ;  Valeriani  expeditiores 
ad  perseejuendos  fuere  nec  ante  noctem,  quae  conspcctum 

25  ademit,  finem  caedendi  fecere.     Sutrio  recepto  restitutoque  12 
sociis,    Nepete    exercitus    ductus,    quod    per    deditionem 
acceptum  iam  totum  Etrusci  habebant. 


In  annoer  to  a  sttmvioiis  to  sitrrender  Ihe  city,  the  citizens  declare  their  10 

inabilily  to  do  so  ;  thcreiipon  the  Romaus  first  try  to  frightcn  thcm 

30  into  surrender,  atid,  faiiittg  in  this,  take  the  city  by  storm.     The 

citizens  who  have  been  giiilty  of  betraying  the  city  to  the  Etrti:cans, 

and  all  the  Etrtiscans,  are  put  to  death.     The  Latins  and  Hernicans 
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iti  rcply  lo  a  dciiiaitd  to  accoiiiil  for  lltiir  laU  coiidint  disclaim  con- 
nexion  ivith  their  citizens,  who  serijedwith  the  Volscians,  and  explain 
that  fear  of  the  Volscians  has  bcen  their  only  rcasoii  for  not  stifp/yiirg 
llicir  contiitgettt  of  soldiers. 

VidebaLur  plus  in  ea  urbe  recipienda  laboris  fore,  non  eo  5 
soluni,  (|Uod  tota  hostium  erat,  sed  etiam  quod  parte  Nepe- 

2  sinorum  prodente  civitatem  facta  erat  deditio ;  mitti  tamen 
ad  principes  eorum  placuit,  ut  sccernerent  se  ab  Etruscis 
fidemque,  quam  implorassent  ab  Romanis,  ipsi  i^raestarent. 

3  unde  cum  responsum  allatum   esset,   nihil  suae  potestatis  10 
esse,  Eiruscds  moenia  custodiasque  portarum  tenere,  primo 

4  populationibus  agri  terror  est  oppidanis  admotus ;  deinde, 
postquam  deditionis  quam  societatis  fides  snnctior  erat, 
fascibus  sarmentorum  ex  agro  coUatis,  ductus  ad  moenia 
exercitus,  completisque  fossis  scalae  admotae,  et  clamore  13 

5  primo  impetuque  oppidum  capitur.  Nepesinis  inde  edictum, 
ut  arma  ponant,  parcique  iussum  inermi ;  Etrusci  pariter 
armati  atque  inermes  caesi.  Nepesinorum  quoque  auctores 
deditionis    securi   percussi ;    innoxiae   multitudini  redditae 

6  res,    oppidumque    cum    praesidio    rehctum.      ita    duabus  « 
sociis  urbibus  ex  hoste  receptis,  victorem  exercitum  tribuni 
cum  magna  gloria  Romam  reduxerunt. 

Eodem    anno    ab    Latinis    Hernicisque    res    repetilae 
quaesitumque,  cur  per  eos  annos  militem  ex  instifuto  non 

7  dedissent.     responsum   frequenti  utriusque  gentis   concilio  -'5 
est,  nec  culpam  in  eo  publicam  nec  consilium  fuisse,  quod 

8  suae  iuventutis  aUqui  apud  Volscos  militaverint ;  eos  tamen 
ipsos  pravi  consiUi  poenam  habere,  nec  quemquam  ex  iis 
reducem  esse ;  miUtis  autem  non  dati  causam  terrorem 
assiduum  a  Volscis  fuisse,  quam  pestem  adhaerentem  lateri  30 

9  suo  tot  super  aUa  aUis  beUis  exhauriri  nequisse.  Quae 
relata  patribus  magis  teinpus  quam  causam  non  visa  beUi 
habere. 
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D.C.  385.     Ri.''oll  of  the  Latins  and  I/ernicaus,  w/io  assist  the   Volscians.  W 
Popular  agitations  of  M.  Alanlius  Capitolinus.     A.  Cornclius  Cos- 
sus  is  created  dictator  in  consequence, 

Insequenti   anno,    A.    Manlio,    P.    Cornelio,    T.    et  L. 

5  QLiinctiis  Capitolinis,  L.  Papirio  Cursore  iterum,   C.  Sergio 
itcrum    tribunis   consulari    potestate,    grave    bellum    foris, 
gravior  domi  seditio    exorta,    bellum   a    Volscis,    adiuncta  2 
Latinorum    atque    Hernicorum    defectio«e,    seditio,    unde 
minime   timeri  potuit,   a   patriciae   gentis   viro   et   inclitae 

10  famae,  M.  Manlio  Capitolino.     qui  nimius  animi  cum  alios  3 
principes  sperneret,  uni  invideret  eximio  simul  honoribus 
atque  virtutibus,   M.   Furio,  aegre  ferebat,   solum  eum  in 
magistratibus,    solum    apud    exercitus    esse :    tantum   iam 
eminere,  ut  iisdem  auspiciis  creatos  non  pro  collegis,  sed  4 

15  pro  ministris  habeat,  cum  interim,  si  quis  vere  aestimare 
veht,  a  M.  Furio  recuperari  patria  ex  obsidione  hostium  non 
potuerit,  nisi  a  se  prius  Capitohum  atque  arx  servata  esset, 
et  ille  intcr  aurum  accipiendum  et  in  spem   pacis  solutis  5 
animis    Gahos   aggressus    sit,    ipse    armatos    capientesque 

co  arcem    depulerit,   illius    gloriae    pars    virihs    apud    omnes 
mihtes    sit,   qui    simul    vicerint,    suae    victoriae    neminem 
omnium  mortahum  socium   esse.     his  opinionibus  inflato  6 
animo,  ad  hoc  vitio  quoque  ingenii  vehemens  et  impotens, 
postquam    inter   patres    non,    quantum   aequum   censebat, 

25  excehere    suas    opes    animadvertit,    primus     omnium     ex  7 
patribus  popularis  factus  cum  plebeiis  magistratibus  consiha 
communicare  ;  criminando  patres,  aUiciendo  ad  se  plebem, 
iam  aura,  non  consilio  ferri  famaeque  magnae  malle  quam 
bonae  esse.    et  non  contentus  agrariis  legibus,  quae  materia  8 

30  semper  tribunis  plebi  seditionum  fuisset,  fidem  mohri 
coepit :  acriores  quippe  aeris  aheni  stimulos  esse,  qui  non 
egestatem  modo  atque  ignominiam  minentur,  sed  nervo  ac 
vinchs  corpus  hberum  territent.     et  erat  aeris  aUeni  magna  9 

M.   L.  VI.  2 
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vis  re  duninosissima  etiam  divitibus,  acdificando,  contracta. 
bellum  itaque  Volscum,  grave  per  se,  oncratum  Latinorum 
atque  Hernicorum  defectione,  in  sj^^eciem  causae  iactatum, 
lo  ut  maior  potestas  quaereretur;  sed  nova  consilia  Manlii 
magis  compulere  senatum  ad  dictatorem  creandum.  creatus  s 
A.  Cornelius  Cossus  magistruui  equitum  dixit  T.  Quinctium 
Capitolinum. 

12  The  diclalor  postpotting  the  home  contest  matrhes  iuto  the  Pomptine  tcrri- 
tory  to  meet  the  Volsciaus.      The  qnestion  how  the  Volscians  procured 
thc  vast  nuinber  of  mcn  requircd  for  thcir  wars   discussed.      The  lo 
addrcss  of  Cossiis  to  his  soldicrs  bcfore  the  battle. 

Dictator  etsi  maiorem  dimicationem  propositam  domi 
quam  foris  cernebat,  tanien,  seu  quia  celeritate  ad  bellum 
opus  erat,  seu  victoria  triuniphoque  dictaturae  ipsi  vires  se 
additurum  ratus,  dilectu  habito  in  agrum  Pomptinum,  quo  15 

2  a  Volscis  exercitum  inductum  audierat,  pergit,  non  dubito, 
praeter  satietatem,  tot  iam  hbris  assidua  bella  cum  Volscis 
gesta  legentibus  iUud  quoque  succursurum,  quod  mihi  per- 
censenti  propiores  temporibus  harum  rerum  auctores  mira- 
culo  fuit,  unde  toties  victis  Volscis  et  Aequis  suffecerint  20 

3  miUtes.  quod  cum  ab  antiquis  tacitum  praetermissum  sit, 
cuius  tandem  ego  rei  praeter  opinionem,  quae  sua  cuique 

4  coniectanti  esse  potest,  auctor  sim  ?     simile  veri   est,   aut 
intervaUis  beUorum,  sicut  nunc  in  dilectibus  fit   Romanis, 
aha  atque  aUa  subole  iuniorum  ad  beUa  instauranda  toties  23 
usos   esse,    aut   non    ex  iisdem    semper   popuUs    exercitus 
scriptos,   quanquam  eadem  semper  gens  beUum  intulerit, 

5  aut  innumerabilem  muUitudinem  Uberorum  capitum  in  eis 
fuisse  locis,  quae  nunc,  vix  seminario  exiguo  miUtum  reUcto, 

6  servitia    Romana   ab   soUtudine   vindicant.      ingens    certe,  30 
quod   inter   omnes  auctores   conveniat,    quanquam   nuper 
CamiUi  ductu  atque  auspicio  accisae  res  erant,  Volscorum 
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exercitus  fuit ;   ad  hoc   Latini   Hcrnicique   accesserant    et 
Circeiensium  quidam  et  coloni   etiam  a  Velitris  Romani. 
Dictator,    castris  eo  die  positis,    postero   quum   auspicato  7 
prodisset  hostiaque  caesa  paccm  deum  adorasset,  laetus  ad 

5  milites   iam   arma   ad    propositum    pugnae    signum,    sicut 
edictum   erat,    luce    prima    capientes   processit.      *'  nostra  8 
victoria  est,  milites  "  inquit,  "  si  quid  di  vatesque  eorum  in 
futurum  vident.     itaque,  ut  decet  certae  spei  plenos  et  cum 
imparibus   manus    conserturos,    piUs    ante    pedes    positis, 

10  gladiis  tantum  dextras  armemus.     ne  procurri  quidem  ab 
acie  velim,  sed  obnixos  vos  stabili  gradu  impetum  hostium 
excipere.     ubi  illi  vana  inieccrint  missilia  et  elifusi  stantibus  9 
vobis  se  intulerint,  tum  micent  gladii,  et  veniat  in  mentem 
unicuique,   deos  esse,  qui    Romanum  adiuvent,   deos,   qui 

15  secundis   avibus   in    proelium   miserint.      tu,    T.    Quincti,  10 
equitem  intentus  ad  primum  initium  moti  certaminis  tene ; 
at  ubi  haerere  iam  aciem  collato  pede  videris,  tum  terrorem 
equestrem  occupatis  alio  pavore  infer,  invectusque  ordines 
pugnantium  dissipa."     sic  eques,  sic  pedes,  ut  praeceperat,  1 1 

2o  pugnant ;  nec  dux  legiones  nec  fortuna  fefeUit  ducem. 

The  enemy  trusting  in  their  nuinbers  are  easily  defeated.      l^he  pursuit  13 

lasts  till  nightfall.     A  very  large  nuiuber  of  prisoners  are  taken  and 

vast  spoil.     Froin  the  number  of  Latin  and  Hcrnican  prisoners 

taken,  and  the  social  position  of  soine  of  thein,  it  is  clearly  proved 

25  that  those  two  peoples  have  publicly  assisted  the  enemy. 

MuUitudo  hostium,  nuUi  rei  praeterquam  numero  frt-ta  et 
ocuUs  utramque  metiens  aciem,  temere  proeUum  iniit, 
temere  omisit ;  clamore  tantum  missiUbusque  teUs  et  primo  2 
pugnae  impetu  ferox,  gladios  et  coUatum  pedem  et  vuhum 
30  hostis  ardore  animi  micantem  ferre  non  potuit.  impulsa  3 
frons  prima  et  trepidatio  subsidiis  iUata ;  et  suum  terrorem 
intuUt    eques ;    rupti    inde    muUis   locis   ordines    raotaque 
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omnia,    et   fluctuanti    biniilis   acics   crat.      dcin    postquam 
cadentibus  primis  iam  ad  se  quisque  pervcnturam  cacdem 

4  cernebat,  terga  vertunt,    instare  Romanus ;  et  donec  armati 
confcrtique  abibant,  peditum  labor   in   persequendo  fuit; 
postquam  iactari   arma   passim   fugaque   per   agros  spargi  s 
aciem   hostium   animadversum   est,    tum    equitum   turmae 
emissae,    dato    signo,    ne    in    singulorum   morando    caede 

5  spatium  ad  evadendum  interim  multitudini  darent :  satis 
esse  missilibus  ac  terrore  impediri  cursum  obequitandoque 
agmen  teneri,  dum  assequi  pedes  et  iusta  caede  conficere  lo 

6  hostem  posset.  fugae  sequendique  non  ante  noctem  finis 
fuit.  capta  quoque  ac  direpta  eodem  die  castra  Volscorum, 
praedaque  omnis  praeter  hbera  corpora  mihti  concessa  est. 

7  pars  maxima  captivorum  ex  Latinis  atque  Hernicis  fuit,  nec 
hominum  de  plebe,  ut  credi  posset  mercede  mihtasse,  sed  15 
principes  quidam  iuventutis  inventi,  manifesta  fides,  pubhca 

8  ope  Volscos  hostes  adiutos.  Circeiensium  quoque  quidam 
cogniti  et  coloni  a  Vehtris ;  Romamque  omnes  missi 
percontantibus  primoribus  patrum  eadem,  quae  dictatori, 
defectionem  sui  quisque  populi,  haud  perplexe  indicavere.      20 

14  Contimicd  agitations  at  Rome.  Maiilius  releases  a  centurion,  condevined 
to  sei~vitudefor  debt.  Violent  emotion  ofthe  ptople  roused  by  the  centu- 
rioiCs  account  of  his  services  and  sufferings.  Manlius  sells  his  estate 
for  the  benefit  of  the people.  He  attacks  the  patricians  accusing  them 
of  appropriating  the  gold  rccovered from  the  Gauls.  25 

Dictator  exercitum  in  stativis  tenebat,  minime  dubius, 
beUum  cum  iis  populis  patres  iussuros,  cum  maior  domi 
exorta  moles  coegit  acciri  Romam  eum,  ghscente  in  dies 
seditione,   quam  sohto  magis  metuendam  auctor  faciebat. 

2  non  enim  iam  orationes  modo  M.  Manlii,  sed  facta  popularia  30 
in  speciem,  tumuhuosa  eadem,  qua  mente  fierent,  intuenti 

3  erant.     centurionem,  nobilem  mihtaribus  factis,   iudicatum 
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pecuniae  cum  duci  vidisset,  medio  foro  cum  caterva  sua 
accurrit  et  manum  iniecit,  vociferatusque  de  superbia  patrum 
ac  crudelitate  feneratorum  et  miseriis  plebis,  virtutibus  eius 
viri  fortunaque,  "  tum  vero  ego"  inquit  "  nequicquam  hac  4 
5  dextra  Capitolium  arcemque  servaverim,  si  civem  com- 
militonemque  meum,  tanquam  Gallis  victoribus  captum,  in 
servitutem  ac  vincla  duci  videam."  inde  rem  creditori  5 
palam  populo  solvit,  lihraque  et  aere  liberatum  emittit,  deos 
atque  homines  obtestantem,  ut  M.  Manlio,  liberatori  suo, 

10  parenti   plebis   Roraanae,   gratiam   referant.     acceptus   ex-  6 
templo  in  tumultuosam  turbam  et  ipse  tumultum  augebat, 
cicatrices  acceptas  Veienti,  Gallico  aliisque  deinceps  bellis 
ostentans :  se  militantem,  se  restituentem  eversos  penates,  7 
multiplici  iara  sorte  exsoluta,  mergentibus  seraper  sortem 

is  usuris,  obrutum  fenore  esse ;  videre  hicem,  forum,  civium 
ora  M.  Manlii  opera ;  omnia  parentium  beneficia  ab  illo  se  8 
habere ;   iUi  devovere  corporis  vitaeque  ac  sanguinis  quod 
supersit;  quodcunque  sibi  cum  patria,  penatibus  publicis  ac 
privatis  iuris  fuerit,  id  cum  uno  homine  esse.     his  vocibus  9 

20  instincta  plebes  cum  iam  unius  hominis  esset,  addita  alia 
commodioris  ad  omnia  turbanda  consilii  res.     fundum  in  10 
Veienti,    caput   patriraonii,    subiecit    praeconi,    "  ne   quera 
vestrura "  inquit,   "  Quirites,    donec   quicquam  in   re  mea 
supererit,  iudicatum  addicturave  duci  patiar."     id  vero  ita 

25  accendit  aniraos,  ut  per  omne  fas  ac  nefas  secuturi  vindicem 
libertatis  viderentur.     ad  hoc  domi,  contionantis  in  modum,  1 1 
sermones   pleni    criminura    in    patres;    inter   quos,    [cumj 
omisso  discrimine,  vera  an  vana  iaceret,  thesauros  Gallici 
auri  occultari  a  patribus  iecit,  nec  iam  possidendis  publicis 

30  agris  contentos  esse,  nisi  pecuniam  quoque  publicara  avert- 
ant ;  ea  res  si  palara  fiat,  exsolvi  plebera  aere  alieno  posse. 
quae  ubi  obiecta  spes  est,  enimvero  indignum  facinus  videri,  12 
cum  conferendura  ad  redimendara  civitatera  a  Gallis.  aurum 
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fuerit,  tributo  coUationem  factani,  idem  aurum  ex  hostibus 
13  captum  in  paucorum  praedam  cessisse.  itaque  exseque- 
bantur  quaerendo,  ubi  tantae  rei  furtum  occultaretur ; 
differentique  et  tempore  suo  se  indicaturum  dicenti,  ceteris 
omissis  eo  versae  erant  omnium  curae,  apparebatque,  nec  s 
veri  indicii  gratiam  mediam  nec  falsi  ofifensionem  fore. 

1 5  The  Dictator  is  i-ecalled  to  Rome.  Ile  suvimons  Manlius  before  kitn,  and 
orders  him  on  pain  of  arrest  to  make  good  his  accusations  and  his 
promiscs.      The  refly  of  Afanliiis. 

Ita  suspensis  rebus,  dictator  accitus  ab  exercitu  in  urbem  jo 
venit.     postero   die    senatu  habito,   cum    satis   periclitatus 
voluntates  hominum    discedere    senatum    ab   se   vetuisset, 

2  stipatus  ea  multitudine,  sella  in  comitio  posita,  viatorem 
ad  M.  Manlium  misit;  qui  dictatoris  iussu  vocatus,  cum 
signum  suis  dedisset,  adesse  certamen,  agmine  ingenti  ad  15 

3  tribunal   venit.     hinc   senatus,    hinc    plebs,    suum   quisque 

4  intuentes  ducem,  velut  in  acie  constiterant.  tum  dictator, 
silentio  facto,  "  utinam  "  inquit  "  mihi  patribusque  Romanis 
ita  de  ceteris  rebus  cum  plebe  conveniat,  quemadmodum, 
quod  aa  te  attinet  eamque  rem,  quam  de  te  sum  quaesiturus,  20 

5  conventurum  satis  confido.  spem  factam  a  te  civitati  video, 
fide  incolumi  ex  thesauris  Gallicis,  quos  primores  patrum 
occultent,  creditum  solvi  posse.  cui  ego  rei  tantum  abest 
ut  impedimento  sim,  ut  contra  te,  M.  Manli,  adhorter, 
Hberes  fenore  plebem  Romanam  et  istos  incubantes  publicis  25 

6  thesauris  ex  praeda  clandestina  evolvas.  quod  nisi  facis, 
sive  ut  et  ipse  in  parte  praedae  sis,  sive  quia  vanum 
indicium  est,  in  vincla  te  duci  iubebo  nec  diutius  patiar,  a 

7  te  multitudinem  fallaci  spe  concitari."     ad  ea  Manlius  nec 
se  fefellisse  ait,  non  adversus  Volscos,  toties  hostes,  quoties  30 
patribus  expediat,  nec  adversus  Latinos  Hernicosque,  quos 
falsis  criminibus  in  arma  agant,  sed  adversus  se  ac  plebem 
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Ronianam   dictatorem   creatum   esse;    iam    omisso    bello,  8 
quod  simulatum  sit,  in  se  impetum  fieri ;    iam  dictatorem 
profiteri   patrocinium   feneratorum   adversus    plebeni;   iam 
sibi   ex   favore   multitudinis   crimen   et   perniciem  quaeri. 

5  "offendit"  inquit  "te,  A.  Corneli,  vosque,  patres  conscripti,  9 
circumfusa  turba  lateri  meo?     quin   eam   diducitis  a   me 
singuli  vestris  beneficiis,  intercedendo,  eximendo  de  nervo 
cives  vestros,  prohibendo  iudicatos  addictosque  duci,  ex  eo, 
quod  afluit  opibus  vestris,  sustinendo  necessitates  aliorum  ? 

10  sed  quid  ego  vos,   de  vestro  impendatis,   hortor?   sortem  10 
reliquam  ferte;  de  capite  deducite,  quod  usuris  pernumera- 
tum  est ;  iam  nihilo  mea  turba  quam  ulHus  conspectior  erit. 
at   enim  quid  ita   solus   ego   civium    curam   ago?     nihilo  11 
magis,  quod  respondeam,  habeo,  quam  si  quaeras,  quid  ita 

15  solus  CapitoHum  arcemque  servaverim.     et  tum  universis, 
quam  potui,  opem  tuli  et  nunc  singuHs  feram.     nam  quod  12 
ad  thesauros   GaUicos  attinet,   rem  suapte  natura  facilem 
difficilem  interrogatio  facit.    cur  enim  quaeritis,  quod  scitis? 
cur,  quod  in  sinu   vestro  est,  excuti  iubetis  potius,  quam 

20  ponatis,  nisi  ahc[ua  fraus  subest?     quo  magis  argui   prae- 13 
stigias  iubetis  vestras,  co  plus  vereor,  ne  abstuleritis  obser- 
vantibus  etiam  oculos.     ita^iue  non  ego  vobis,  ut  indiccm 
praedas  vestras,    sed  vos  id   cogendi  estis,  ut  in  medium 
proferatis." 

25  Manlhis  is  av7-ested and thrown  into prison.     The people  thotigh  indignavt  16 
dare  not  resist  the  atithority  of  the  dicta'or.     Many  hoivevcr  ptit  on 
motirning,  and  show  other  signs  of  grief.     The  general  indignation  is 
stimtilated  by  the  dictator^s  triumph.     To  (jidet  the  pcople  a  colony  is 
despatched  to  Satricttm,  btit  it  makes  matters  rather  ivorse  tJtan  better. 

30  Tlte  diclator  resigns. 

Cum  mittere  ambages  dictator  iuberet  et  aut  peragere 
verum  indicium  cogeret  aut  fateri  facinus  insimulati  falso 
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crimine  senatus  oblataeque  vani   furti   invidiae,    negantem 
arbitrio   inimicorum  se   locuturum    in    vincla   duci    iussit. 

2  arreptus   a   viatore    "  luppiter "    inquit    '*  optime    maxime 
lunoque    regina    ac    Minerva   ceterique   di    deaeque,    qui 
Capitolium  arcemque  incolitis,   sicine  vestrum  militem  ac  s 
praesidem    sinitis   vexari    ab    inimicis?    haec    dextra,    qua 
Gallos  fudi  a  delubris  vestris,  iam  in  vinclis  et  catenis  erit?" 

3  nullius  nec  oculi  nec  aures  indignitatem  ferebant ;  sed 
invicta  sibi  quaedam  patientissima  iusti  imperii  civitas 
fecerat,  nec  adversus  dictatoriam  vim  aut  tribuni  plebis  aut  lo 

4  ipsa  plebs  attoUere  oculos  aut  hiscere  audebant.  coniecto 
in  carcerem  Manlio,  satis  conslat  magnam  partem  plebis 
vestem  mutasse,  multos  mortales  capilhmi  ac  barbam 
promisisse,  obversatamque  vestibulo  carceris  maestam  tur- 

5  bam.     dictator  de  Volscis  triumphavit,  invidiaeque  magis  15 
triumphus  quam  gloriae  fuit;   quippe  domi,  non  mihtiae 
partum  eum  actumque  de  cive,  non  de  hoste  fremebant ; 
unum  defuisse  tantum    superbiae,   quod  non   M.    Manhus 

6  ante  currum  sit  ductus.     iamque  haud  procul  seditione  res 
erat ;    cuius    leniendae    causa,    postulante    nuUo,    largitor  20 
voluntarius  repente  senatus  factus  Satricum  coloniam  duo 
milUa   civium  Romanorum  deduci   iussit.     bina  iugera  et 

7  semisses  agri  assignati;  quod  cum  et  parvum  et  paucis 
datum  et  mercedem  esse  prodendi  M.   ManUi  interpreta- 

8  rentur,    remedio   irritatur   seditio.      et   iam   magis  insignis  25 
sordibus  et  facie  reorum  turba  ManUana  erat,  amotusque 
post  triumphum  abdicatione  dictaturae   terror  et  Unguam 
et  animos  Uberaverat  hominum. 


1*7  Reproaches  hurled  against  the  people  {Livy  does  not  say  by  wkom)  for 

deserting  their  champions.     Manlius  is  rcleased  by  the  Senate  only  30 
in  time  to  prei>ent  his  liberation  hy  force.     Amhassadors  froni  the 
Hernicans,  from  Circeii  and  Velitrae  demanding  the  surrender  of 
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their  prisoncrs,  in  ordcr  tliat  tluy  may  deal  with  their  offence  before 
their  own  tribunals,  receive  a  stern  reply,  warning  them  to  leave  the 
city  at  once. 

Audiebantur  itaque  propalam  voces  exprobrantium 
5  multitudini,  quod  defensores  suos  semper  in  pfaecipitem 
locum  favore  tollat,  dcinde  in  ipso  discrimine  periculi 
destituat :  sic  Sp.  Cassium  in  agros  plebem  vocantem,  sic  2 
Sp.  Maelium  ab  ore  civium  famem  suis  impensis  propul- 
santem  oppressos ;   sic  M.   Manlium,  mersam  et  obrutam 

10  fenore  partem  civitatis  in  libertatem  ac  lucem  extrahentem, 
proditum  inimicis.     saginare  plebem   [populares]   suos,  ut  3 
iugulentur.    hocine  patiendum  fuisse,  si  ad  nutum  dictatoris 
non  responderit  vir  consularis?     fingerent,  mentitum  ante,  ■ 
atque  ideo  non  habuisse,  quod  tum  responderet ;  cui  servo 

15  unquam  mendacii  poenam  vincla  fuisse?     non  obversatam  4 
esse    memoriam    noctis   iUius,   quae    paene   ultima   atquc 
aeterna  nomini  Romano  fuerit  ?  non  speciem  agminis  Gal- 
lorum    per   Tarpeiam   rupem    scandentis  ?   non   ipsius    M. 
ManUi,  qualem  eum  armatum,  plenum  sudoris  ac  sanguinis, 

20  ipso   paene  love  erepto   ex  hostium  manibus,    vidissent  ? 
selibrisne  farris  gratiam  servatori  patriae  relatam  ?  et  quem  5 
prope  caelestem,  cognomine  certe  Capitolino  lovi  parein 
fecerint,  eum  pati  vinctum  in  carcere,  in  tenebris  obnoxiam 
carnificis  arbitrio  ducere  animam  ?     adeo  in  uno  omnibus 

25  satis  auxilii  fuisse,  nuUam  opem  in  tam  multis  uni  esse? 
iam  ne  nocte  quidem  turba  ex  eo  loco   dilabebatur,   re-  6 
fracturosque    carcerem    minabantur,    cum    remisso,    quod 
erepturi  erant,   ex  senatus  consulto    Manlius   vinclis  libe- 
ratur ;  quo  facto  non  seditio  finita,  sed  dux  seditioni  datus 

30  est. 

Per   eosdem    dies    Latinis   et    Hernicis,    simul   colonis  7 
Circeiensibus  et  a  Velitris,  purgantibus  se  Volsci  crimine 
belli  captivosque  repetentibus,  ut  suis  legibus  in  eos  anim- 
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adverterent,  tristia  responsa  reddita,  tristiora  colonis,  quod 
cives  Romani  patriae  oppugnandae  nefanda  consilia  inissent. 
8  non  negatum  itaque  tantum  .de  captivis,  sed,  in  quo  ab 
sociis  tamen  temperaverant,  denuntiatum  senatus  verbis, 
facessereht  propere  ex  urbe  ab  ore  atque  oculis  populi  s 
Romani,  ne  nihil  eos  legationis  ius,  externo,  non  civi  com- 
paratum,  tegeret. 

18  i!.c.  384.     Military  Iribiines  ekcteiU  six  in  ninnber.     With  peace  abroad 
the  sfrtiggte  at  home  gains  strcngth.     Manliits  inviting  the  plebs  to 
his  hoiise  tirges  thein  to  use  their  power  as  the  army  of  the  State  10 
to/ree  themselves  frotn  the  tyranny  of  the  patricians.     For  the  Jirst 
time  tiow  Manlins  is  acciised  of  aiming  at  royalty. 

Recrudescente    Manliana   seditione,    sub    exitum    anni 
comitia  habita,  creatique  tribuni  militum  consulari  potestate 
Ser.    Cornelius   Maluginensis  iterum,    P.    Valerius    Potitus  15 
iterum,  M.  Furius  Camillus  quintum,  Ser.  Sulpicius  Rufus 
iterum,    C.    Papirius    Crassus,    T.    Quinctius    Cincinnatus 

2  iterum.     cuius  principio  anni  et  patribus   et  plebi  perop- 
portune  externa  pax  data,  plebi,  quod  non  avocata  dilectu 
spem   cepit,   dum    tam  potentem    liaberet   ducem,   fenoris  20 
expugnandi,  patribus,  ne  quo  externo  terrore  avocarentiir 

3  animi   ab    sanandis    domesticis    mahs.      igitur    cum    pars 
utraque   acrior   aliquanto    coorta    esset,    iam    propinquum 
certamen  aderat.     et  Manlius,  advocata  domum  plebe,  cum 
principibus  novandarum   rerum  interdiu  noctuque  consilia  25 
agitat,  plenior  aliquanto  animorum  irarumque,  quam  antea 

4  fuerat.     iram    accenderat   ignominia   recens   iri   animo    ad 
contumeliam  inexperto ;    spiritus    dabat,    quod   nec   ausus 
esset  idem  in  se  dictatoT,  quod  in  Sp.  Maelio  Cincinnatus 
Quinctius    fecisset,    et    vinclorum    suorum    invidiam    non  30 
dictator  modo  abdicando  dictaturam  fugisset,  sed  ne  senatus 

5  quidem  sustinere  potuisset.     his  simul  inflatus  exacerbatus- 
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que  iam  per  se  accensos  incitabat  plebis  animos.  "  quous- 
que  tandem  ignorabitis  vires  vestras,  quas  natura  ne  beluas 
quidem  ignorare  voliiit?  numerate  saltem,  quot  ipsi  sitis, 
quot   adversarios   habeatis.     si    singuli   singulos  aggressuri  6 

s  essetis,  tamen  acrius  crederem  vos  pro  libertate  quam  illos 
pro  dominationc  certaturos;  (juot  enim  clientes  circa  singulos 
fuistis   patronos,   tot    nunc   adversus   unum    hostem   eritis. 
ostendite   modo    bellum ;    pacem   habebitis.     videant   vos  7 
paratos  ad  vim  ;  ius  ipsi  remittent.     audendum  cst  ahquid 

10  universis,  aut  omnia  singulis  patienda.    quousque  me  circum-  8 
spectabitis  ?     ego  quidem  nuUi  vestrum  deero ;  ne  fortuna 
mea  desit,  videte.     ipse  vindex  vester,  ubi  visum  inimicis 
est,  nullus  repente  fui,  et  vidistis  in  vincla  duci  universi 
eum,  qui  a  singuHs  vobis  vincla  depuleram.     quid  sperem,  9 

15  si  plus  in  me  audeant  inimici  ?  an  exitum  Cassii  Maeliique 
exspectem  ?  bene  facitis,  quod  abominamini.  di  prohibe- 
bunt  haec ;  sed  nunquam  propter  me  de  caelo  descendent ; 
vobis  dent  mentem  oportet,  ut  prohibeatis,  sicut  mihi 
dederunt  armato  togatoque,   ut  vos  a  barbaris  hostibus,  a 

20  superbis   defenderem   civibus.      tam    parvus    animus   tanti  10 
populi  est,  ut  semper  vobis  auxiHum  adversus  inimicos  satis 
sit,  ncc  uUum,  nisi  quatenus  imperaii  vobis  sinatis,  certa- 
men  adversus  patres  noritis?    nec  hoc  natura  insitum  vobis 
est,    sed    usu    possidemini.     cur   enim    adversus    extcrnos  n 

25  tantum  animorum  geritis,  ut  imperare  ilHs  aequum  cense- 
atis  ?    quia  consuestis  cum  eis  pro  imperio  certare,  adversus 
hos  tentare  magis  quam  tueri  libertatem.    tamen,  qualescun-  12 
que  duces  habuistis,  qualescunciue  ipsi  fuistis,  omnia  adhuc, 
quantacunque  petisds,  obtinuistis  seu  vi  seu  fortuna  vestra. 

30  tempus  est    [et]iam   maiora   conari.     experimini   modo    et  13 
vestram    feHcitatem    et    me,    ut   spero,   feh'citer  expertum ; 
minore  negotio,  qui  imperet  patribus  imponetis  quam,  qui 
resisterent  impeiantibus,  imposuistis.     solo  aequandae  sunt  14 
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dictaturae  consulatusque,  ut  caput  attollere  Romana  plebes 
possit.  proihde  adeste ;  prohibete  ius  de  pecuniis  dici ; 
ego  me  patronum  profiteor  plebis,  quod  mihi  cura  mea  et 

15  fides  nomen  induit;  vos  si  quo  insigni  magis  imperii 
honorisve  nomine  vestrum  appellabitis  ducem,  eo  utemini  5 

16  potentiore  ad  obtinenda  ea,  quae  vultis."  inde  de  regno 
agendi  ortum  initium  dicitur ;  sed  nec  cum  quibus  nec 
quem  ad  finem  consilia  pervenerint,  satis  planum  traditur. 

19  Tlie  Senate pass  a  decree  ordering  the  niagistrales  to  protect  ihe  common- 

wealih  from  the  fatal  designs  of  M.  Manlius.    The  77iilitary  tribunes,  10 
assisted  by  ihe  iribunes  of  the  plebs,  -who  ai-e  convinced  of  Manlius' 
criminal  ambition,  determine  to  impeach  him. 

At   in    parte   altera   senatus   de  secessione  in  domum 
privatam  plebis,  forte  etiam  in  arce  positam,  et  imminenti 

2  mole    Ubertati    agitat.      magna   pars    vociferantur,    Servilio  15 
Ahala  opus  esse,   qui  non   in  vincla  duci  iubendo  irrilet 
publicum  hostem,  sed  unius  iactura  civis  finiat  intestinum 

3  bellum.  decurritur  ad  leniorem  verbis  sententiam,  vim 
tamen  eandem  habentem,  ut  videant  magistratus,  ne  quid 
ex   perniciosis  consiHis   M.  Manlii  res  publica  detrimenti  ?o 

4  capiat.  tum  tribuni  consulari  potestate  tribunique  plebi 
(nam  et  «',  quia  eundem  et  suae  potestatis,  quem  libertatis 
omnium,  finem  cernebant,  patrum  auctoritati  se  dediderant) 

5  hi   tum   omnes,   quid   opus    facto    sit,    consultant.      cum 
praeter  vim  et  caedem  nihil  cuiquam  occurreret,  eam  autem  25 
ingentis  dimicationis  fore  appareret,  tum  M.  Menenius  et 

6  Q.  Pubhhus  tribuni  plebis:  "quid  patrum  et  plebis 
certamen  facimus,  quod  civitatis  esse  adversus  unum 
pestiferum  civem  debet  ?  quid  cum  plebe  aggredimur  eum, 
quem  per  ipsam  plebem   tutius  aggredi  est,   ut  suis  ipse  30 

7  oneratus  viribus  ruat?  diem  dicere  ei  nobis  in  animo  est. 
nihil  minus  populare  quam  regnum  est.     simul  multitudo 
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illa  non  sccum  ceilari  videi inl  cl  cx  advocatis  iudices  facti 
erunt  et  accusatores  de  plebe,  patricium  reum  intuebuntur 
et  rcgni  crimen  in  medio,  nuUi  magis  quam  libertati 
favebunt  suae." 

5  Manliiis  is piU  on  his  trial,  He  is  desertcd  by  all  kis  friends  and relations.  20 
His  moving  appcal  to  Ihe  people,  which  coidd  Jiot  connterbalance  the 
prejudice  against  him.  Hozvever,  in  the  Campus  Martius  in  fiill 
sight  ofthe  Capitol  it  is  clear  that  the  citizens  cannot  bring  thcmselves 
to  condemn  him.  The  trial  is  therefore  adjourned  to  another  place 
10  and  time.     He  is  condemned  and  executed.     A  pesti/eiice  foUotvs,  as- 

cribed  by  some  to  the  anger  of  thegods  at  the  execution  of  the  preservcr 
of  the  Capitoline  tcmple. 

Approbantibus  cunctis  diem  Manlio  dicunt.     quod  ubi 
est  factum,    piimo    commota   plebs    est,   uti^iue  postquam 

15  sordidatum  reum  viderunt  nec  cum  eo  non  modo  patrum  2 
quemquam,  sed  ne  cognatos  quidem  aut  affines,  postremo 
ne  fratres  quidem  A.  et  T.  Manlios,  quod  ad   eum  diem 
nunquam    usu    venisset,    ut    in    tanto    discrimine    non   et 
proximi  vestem   mutarent :    App.    Claudio  in  vincla  ducto  3 

20  C.  Claudium  inimicum  Claudiamque  omnem  gentem  sordi- 
datani    fuisse;  consensu   opprimi   popularem  virum,  quod 
primus  a  patribus  ad  plebem  defecisset.  vcum  dies  venit,  4 
quae   praeter   coetus    multitudinis    seditiosasque   voces    et 
largitionem  et  fallax  indicium  pertinentia  proprie  ad  regni 

25  crimen  ab  accusatoribus  obiecta  sint  reo,  apud  neminem 
auctorem  invenio ;.  iiec    dubito,    haud    parva   fuisse,    cum  5 
damnandi   mora   j^lebi   non    in  causa,   sed  in  loco  fuerit. 
illud  notandum  videtur,  ut  sciant  homines,  quae  et  quanta 
decora  foeda  cupiditas  regni  non  ingrata  solum,  sed  invisa 

30  etiani  reddiderit :   homines  prope  quadringentos  produxisse  6 
dicitur,    quibus    sine    fenore    expensas    pecunias    tulisset, 
quorum  bona  venire,  quos  duci  addictos  prohibuisset ;   ad  7 
haec  decora  quoque  belli  non  commemorasse  tantum,  sed 
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protulisse   etiam    conspicienda,    spolia    hosiiuni    caesoium 
ad  triginta,   dona  inipcratorum  ad  quadraginta,  in  quibus 

8  insignes  duas  murales  coronas,  civicas  octo;  ad  hoc  servatos 
ex    hostibus    cives    [produxit],    inter    quos    C    Servilium 
magistrum    equitum    absentem    nominatim ;     et    cum    ea  5 
quoque,  quae  bello  gesta  essent,  pro  fastigio  rerum  oratione 
etiam  magnifica,  facta  dictis  aequando,  memorasset,  nudasse 

9  pectus   insigne   cicatricibus    bello    acceptis    et    identidem 
•     Capitolium    spectans    lovem    deosque   alios   devocasse   ad 

auxilium  fortunarum   suarum  precatusque    esse,   ut,    quam  10 
mentem    sibi    Capitolinam   arcem    protegenti    ad    salutem 
populi    Romani   dedissent,    eam    populo    Romano   in   suo 
discrimine    darent,  ,  et    orasse    singulos    universosque,    ut 
Capitolium  atque  arcem  intuentes,  ut  ad  deos  immortales 

10  versi  de  se  iudicarent.     in  campo  Martio  cum  centuriatim  15 
populus  citaretur,  et  reus  ad  Capitolium  manus  tendens  ab 
hominibus  ad  deos  preces  avertibset,  apparuit  tribunis,  nisi 
oculos  quoque  hominum  liberassent  tanti  memoria  decoris, 
nunquam    fore    in    praeoccupatis    beneficio    animis    vero 

11  crimini    locum.      ita    prodicta    die,    in    Petelinum   lucum  20 
extra  portam  Flumentanam,  unde  conspectus  in  Capitolium 
non   esset,    conciUum   populi   indictum    est.      ibi    crimen 
valuit,  et  obstinatis  animis  triste  iudicium  invisumque  etiam 

12  iudicibus  factum.     sunt,   qui   per  duumviros,   qui  de  per- 
duelHone   anquirerent,    creatos    auctores    sint    damnatum.  25 
tribuni  de  saxo  Tarpeio  deiecerunt,  locusque  idem  in  uno 
homine  et  eximiae  gloriae  monumentum  et  poenae  ultimae 

13  fuit.  adiectae  mortuo  notae  sunt,  publica  una,  quod,  cum 
domus  eius  fuisset,  ubi  nunc  aedes  atque  ofiicina  Monetae 
est,  latum  ad  populum  est,  ne  quis  patricius  in  arce  aut  30 

14  Capitolio  habitaret,  gentilicia  altera,  quod  gentis  Manliae 
decreto  cautum  est,  ne  quis  deinde  M.  Manlius  vocaretur. 
hunc  exitum  habuit  vir,  nisi  in  libera  civitate  natus  esset, 
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iiiemorabilis.  populum  brevi,  postt|uam  pcriculum  ab  eo  15 
nullum  erat,  per  se  ipsas  recordantem  virtutes  desiderium 
eius  tenuit.  pestilentia  etiam  brevi  consecuta,  nullis  occur- 
rentibus  tantae  cladis  causis,  ex  Manliano  supplicio  magnae 
5  parti  videri  orta :  violatum  Capitolium  esse  sanguine  ser-  16 
vatoris,  nec  dis  cordi  fuisse,  poenam  eius  oblatam  prope 
oculis  suis,  a  quo  sua  templa  erepta  e  manibus  hostium 
essent. 

B.C.  383.      Thc  htirdcn  offorcign  ivar  is  aggravatcd by  the  defccdon  of  the  21 
10  Lantivini.     The  scnate,  in  order  to  comiliate  the  plebs  and  induce 

thein  to  consent  to  jvar  with  the  Lanuvini,  appoint  commissioners  to 
d^tribute  the  Pomptine  land,  and  to  plant  a  colony  at  Nepete.  Mili- 
tary  operalions  are  delayed  by  the  pestilence.  Rumourcd  dcfcction  of 
Fracneste. 

15  Pe.stilentiam  inopia  frugum  et  vulgatam  utriusque  mali 
famam  anno  insequente  multiplex  bellum  excepit,  L. 
Valerio  quartum,  A.  Manlio  tertium,  Ser.  Sulpicio  tertium, 
L.  Lucretio,  L.  Aemilio  tertium,  M.  Trebonio  tribunis 
militum  consulari  potestate.     hostes  novi,  praeter  Volscos,  2 

20  vehit  sorte  quadam  prope  in  aeternum  exercendo  Romano 
mihti    datos,    Circeiosque    et   Vehtras    colonias,    iam    diu 
moHentes    defectionem,    et    suspectum    Latium,    Lanuvini 
etiam,  quae  fidehssima  urbs  fuerat,  subito  exorti.     id  patres  3 
rati  contemptu  accidere,  cjuod  Vehternis  civibus  suis  tam 

25  diu  impunita  defectio  esset,  decreverunt,  ut  primo  quoque 
tempore  ad  popuhim  ferretur  de  beUo  eis  indicendo.     ad  4 
quam   miHtiam   quo   paratior    plebes    esset,    quinqueviros 
Pomptino  agro  dividendo  et  triumviros    Nepete    coloniae 
deducendae  creaverunt.     tum,  ut  bellum  iuberent,  latum  ad  5 

30  populum  est,  et  nequicquam  dissuadentibus  tribunis  plebis 
omnes  tribus  beUum  iusserunt„     apparatum  eo  anno  beUum  6 
est,    exercitus   propter   pestilentiam    non    eductus;    eaque 
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cunctiitio  culonis  spatium  dcdcrul  deprecandi  senatum ;  et 
magna    hominum    pars    eo,    ut    lcgatio    supplex    Romam 

7  mitteretur,  inclinabat,  ni  privato,  ut  fit,  periculo  publicuni 
implicitum  esset  auctoresque  defectionis  ab  Romanis  metu, 
ne  soli  crimini  subiecti  piacula  irae  Romanorum  dederefitur,  s 

8  avertissent  colonias  a  consiliis  pacis.  neque  in  senatu 
solum  per  eos  legatio  impedita  est,  sed  magna  pars  plebis 
incitata,  ut  praedatum  in  agrum  Romanum  exirent.     haec 

9  nova  iniuria  exturbavit  omnem  spem  pacis.  de  Praenesti- 
norum  quoque  defectione  eo  anno  primum  fama  exorta ;  lo 
arguentibusque  eos  Tusculanis  et  Gabinis  et  Lavicanis, 
quorum  in  fines  incursatum  erat,  ita  placide  ab  senatu 
responsum  est,  ut  minus  credi  de  criminibus,  quia  n^llent 
ea  vera  esse,  appareret, 

22  ^-^-  3'^2.      Tivo  of  tlie  six  military  tribnncs  of  this  ycar  lead  an  ariiiy  15 
agaiiist  Velitrae.     The  Velitcrni  assislcd  hy  a  force  of  Praciicstincs 
outnumbcriiig  thcir  oiun  are  dcfcatcd.      IVar  is  declared  against  the 
Pracnestines,  ivho   in  the  follozuing  ycar   in  conjunction  luith  the 
Volscians  capture  Satricum,  and  cruelly  ill-treat  the  inhabitants. 

Insequenti  anno  Sp.  et  L.  Papirii  novi  tribuni  militum  20 
consulari  potestate  Velitras  legiones  duxere,  quattuor  col- 
legis,   Ser.   Cornelio  Mahiginensi  tertium,   Q.    Servilio,    C. 
Sulpicio,  L.  Aemilio  quaitum  tribunis,  ad  praesidium  urbis 
et  si  qui  ex  Etruria  novi  motus  nuntiarentur  (omnia  enim 

2  inde  suspecta  erant),  reUctis.     Ad  Vehtras  adversus  maiora  25 
paene    auxiUa    Praenestinorum    quam    ipsam     colonorum 
muhitudinem  secundo  proelio  pugnatum  est  ita,  ut  propin- 
quitas  urbis  hosti  et  causa  maturioris  fugae   et  unum  ex 

3  fuga    receptaculum    esset.      oppidi    oppugnatione    tribuni 
abstinuere,  quia  et  anceps  erat  nec  in  perniciem  coloniae  3° 
pugnandum  censebant.     htterae  Romam  ad  senatum  cum 
victoriae  nuntiis  acriores  in  Praenestinum  quam  in  VeUter- 
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num  hoslem  luissae,     itaque  ex  senalus  consulto  populique  4 
iussu  belium  Praenestinis  indictum ;   qui  coniuncti  Volscis 
anno   insequente  Satricum,  coloniam  popiili  Romani,  per- 
tinaciter  a  colonis  defensam,  vi  expugnarunt  foedeque  in 
5  captis  exercuere  victoriam. 

B.C.    381.      Cai/ii/lus,    elecUd  mililary   triburie  for  the  sixth   iime,    is 

appointed  to  the  comtiiand  of  the  Volscian  war,  and  leads  his  army 

^    as^ainst  Satricum.      The  enemy  are  prcpared for  them,  and  anxious 

to  fight.     L.  Furitis,  colleague  of  Camillus,  in  spite  of  the  latter^s 

10  advice,  deteriiiines  to  give  baitle  ai  once. 

Eam  rem  aegre   passi    Roniani    M.   Furium    Camillum  5 
sextum  tribunum  militum  creavere.     additi  collegae  A.  et 
L.  Postumii  Regillenses  ac  L.  Furius  cum  L.  Lucretio  et 
M.    Fabio    Ambusto.      Volscum    bellum    M.    Furio    extra  6 

15  ordinem  decretum ;  adiutor  ex  tribunis  sorte  L.  Furius 
datur,  non  tam  e  re  publica,  quani  ut  coliegae  materia  ad 
omnem  laudem  esset,  et  pu1)lice,  quod  rem  temeritate  eius 
prolapsam  restituit,  et  privatim,  c^uod  ex  errore  gratiam 
potius  eius  sibi  quam  suam  gloriam   petiit.     exactae  iam  7 

7o  aetatis  Camillus  erat,  comitiisque  iurare  parato  in  verba 
excusandae  valetudini  solita  consensus  populi  restiterat ; 
sed  vegetum  ingenium  in  vivido  pectore  vigebat,  virebat- 
que  integris  sensibus,  et  civiles  iam  res  haud  magnopere 
obeuntem  bella  excitabant.     quattuor  legionibus  quaternum  8 

25  millium   scriptis,    exercitu    indicto   ad   portam    Esquilinam 
in  posteram  diem,  ad  Satricum  profectus.     ibi  eum  expug-  9 
natores  coloniae   haudquaquam  perculsi,   fidentes  militum 
numero,  quo  aliquantum  praestabant,  opperiebantur.     post- 
quam    appropinquare    Romanos    senserunt,    extemplo    in 

30  aciem  procedunt,  nihil  dilaturi,  quin  periculum  summae 
rerum  facerent :  ita  paucitati  hostium  nihil  artes  imperatoris 
unici,  quibus  solis  confiderent,  profuturas  es^e.     idem  ardor  23 
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et  in  Romano  exercitu  erat  et  in  altero  duce,  nec  praesenlis 
dimicationis  fortunam  ulla  res  praeterquam  unius  viri 
consiliimi    atque    imperium    morabatur,    qui    occasionem 

2  iuvandarum  ratione  virium  trahendo  bello  quaerebat.     eo 
magis   hostis   instare,    nec    iam    pro    castris    tantum    suis  5 
expHcare  aciem,  sed  procedere  in  medium  campi  et  vallo 
prope  hostium  signa  inferendo  superbam  fiduciam  virium 

3  ostentare.  id  aegre  patiebatur  Romanus  miles,  multo 
aegrius  alter  ex  tribunis  mihtum,  L.  Furius,  ferox  cum  aetate 
et  ingenio,  tum  muUitudinis  ex  incertissimo  sumentis  animos  lo 

4  spe  inflatus.  hic  per  se  iam  miUtes  incitatos  insuper 
instigabat  elevando,  qua  una  poterat,  aetate  auctoritatem 
collegae,  iuvenibus  bella  data  dictitans,  et  cum  corporibus 

5  vigere   et   deflorescere   animos  ;   cunctatorem  ex  acerrimo 
behatore  factum,  et,  qui  adveniens  castra  urbesque  primo  15 
impetu  rapere  sit  soUtus,  eum  residem  intra  vaUum  tempus 
terere,  quid  accessurum  suis  decessurumve  hostium  viribus 

6  sperantem  ?    quam  occasionem,  quod  tempus,  quem  insidns 
1  instruendis  locum  ?     frigere  ac  torpere  senis  consiUa.     sed 

CamUlo  cum  vitae  satis,   tum  gloriae  esse ;  quid  attinere  20 
cum  mortaU  corpore  uno  civitatis,  quam  immortalem  esse 

8  deceat,  pati  consenescere  vires  ?     his  sermonibus  tota  in  se 
averterat  castra;    et  cum  omnibus  locis  posceretur  pugna, 
"  sustinere,"    inquit,    "  M.    Furi,    non    possumus    impetum 
miUtum,    et  hostis,  cuius  animos  cunctando  auximus,  iam^s. 
minime  toleranda  superbia  insuUat ;  cede  unus  omnibus  et 

9  patere  te  vinci  consiUo,  ut  maturius  beUo  vincas."     ad  ea 
CamiUus,  quae  beUa  suo  unius  auspicio  gesta  ad  eam  diem 
essent,  negare  in  eis  neque  se  neque  populum  Romanum 
aut   consiUi   sui    aut   fortunae  paenituisse ;    nunc  scire  se,  30 
coUegam   habere   iure    imperioque    parem,    vigore   aetatis 

10  praestantem;  itaque  se,  quod  ad  exercitum  attineat,  regere 
consuesse,    non    regi ;    coUegae   iniperium    se    non    posse 
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iinpedire.  dis  bene  iuvantibus  ageiet,  quod  e  re  publica 
duceret ;  aetati  suae  se  veniam  eam  petei  e,  ne  in  prima  acie  1 1 
esset;  quae  senis  munia  in  hcUo  sint,  iis  se  non  defuturum. 
id  a  dis  immortalibus  precari,  ne  qui  casus  suum  consilium 
5  laudabile  efficiat.  nec  ab  hominibus  salutaris  sententia  nec  1 2 
a  dis  tam  piae  preces  auditae  sunt.  primam  aciem  auctor 
pugoae  instruit,  subsidia  Camillus  firmat  validamque 
stationem  pro  castris  opponit;  ipse  edito  loco  spectator 
intentus  in  eventum  alieni  consilii  constitit. 

10  The  Romatis   are  outmaiuvuvred,  and  retreat   in   disordcr.      Camilliis  Tti^x 
rallies  tkem,  and  gains  a  splendid  victory. 

Simul  primo  concursu  concrepuere  arma,  hostis  dolo, 
non  metu  pedem  rettulit.     lenis  ab  tergo  clivus  erat  inter  2 
aciem  et  castra;  et,  quod  multitudo  suppeditabat,  ahquot 

15  vaUdas  coKortes  in  castris  armatas  instructasque  reliquerant, 
quae  inter  commissum  iam  certamen,  ubi  vallo  appropin- 
quasset  hostis,    erumperent.     Romanus   cedentem   hosteni  3 
effuse  sequendo  in  locum  iniquum  pertractus  opportunus 
huic   eruptioni   fuit;   versus    itaque   in  victorem  terror   et 

20  novo   hoste    et   supina   valle    Romanam    inclinavit  aciem. 
instant   Volsci   recentes,    qui  e  castris  impetum  fecerant ;  4 
integrant  et  illi  pugnam,  qui  simulata  cesserant  fuga.     iam 
non  recipiebat  se   Romanus  miles,  sed  immemor  recentis 
ferociae  veterisque  decoris  terga  passim  dabat  atque  effuso 

25  cursu  castra  repetebat,  cum  Camillus,  subiectus  ab  circum-  5 
stantibus  in   equum  et  raptim  subsidiis    oppositis,    "haec 
est"  inquit,  "  miUtes,  pugna,  quam  poposcistis?    quis  homo, 
quis  deus  est,  quem  accusare  possitis  ?   vestra  illa  temeritas, 
vestra   ignavia   haec   est.     secuti   alium   ducem    sequimini  6 

30  nunc  Camillum  et,  quod  ductu  meo  soletis,  vincite.  quid 
vallum  et  castra  spectatis  ?  neminem  vestrum  illa  nisi 
victorem  receptura   sunt."      pudor   primo   tenuit   effusos;  7 

3—2 
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inclc,  ut  circumagi  signa  obvcrtique  acicm  videruiit  in 
hostcui,  et  dux,  praeterquam  quod  tot  insignis  triumphis, 
etiam  actate  venerabilis  inter  prima  signa,  ubi  plurimus 
labor  periculumque  erat,  se  offerebat,  increpare  singuli  se 
quisque  et  alios,  et  adhortatio  in  vicem  totam  alacri  clamore  5 

8  pervasit  aciem.  neque  alter  tribunus  rei  defuit,  sed  missus 
a  collega  restituente  peditum  aciem  ad  equites,  non  casii- 
gando,  ad  quam  rem  leviorem  auctorem  eum  culpae 
societas  fecerat,  sed  ab  imperio  totus  ad  preces  versus  orare 
singulos  universosque,  ut  se  reum  fortunae  eius  diei  crimine  10 

9  eximerent :  "  Abnuente  ac  prohibente  collega,  temeritati 
me  omnium  potius  socium  quam  unius  prudentiae  dedi. 
Camillus  in  utraque  vestra  fortuna  suam  gloriam  videt ;  ego, 
ni  restituitur  pugna,  quod  miscrrimum  est,  fortunam  cum 

10  omnibus,  infamiam  solus  sentiam."     optimum  visum  est  in  15 
lluctuante   acie   ttradi   equos   et  pedestri  pugna  invadere 
hostem.     Eunt  insignes  armis  animisque,  qua  premi  parte 
maxime  peditum  copias  vident.     nihil  neque  apud  duces 
neque  apud  mihtes  remittitur  a  summo  certamine  animi. 

1 1  sensit  ergo   eventus  virtutis   enixae  opem,   et  Volsci,   qua  20 
modo  simulato  metu  cesserant,  ea  in  veram  fugam  effusi, 
magna   pars   et   in   ipso  certamine  et  post  in  fuga  caesi, 
ceteri  in   castris,   quae  capta  eodem  impetu  sunt  \   plures 
tamen  capti  quam  occisi. 

25  Some  Tusculans   bcing  discovcred  atnong  the  captives,  war  is  declared  25 
against  Tiisculuvi.     Cainillus  and  L.  Furius  procecd  tkii/ier,  but 
Jind  no  signs  of  warlike  intcntions  on  thc  part  of  the  Tusctdans,  who 
pcrsistently  refusc  to  offcr  resistance. 

Ubi    in    recensendis    captivis   cum   Tusculani   ahquot 
noscitarentur,    secreti    ab    ahis    ad    tribunos    adducuntur,  30 
2  percontantibusque  fassi,  pubUco  consiho  se  mihtasse.     cuius 
tam  vicini  beUi  metu  Camillus  motus  extemplo  se  Romam 
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captivos  ducturum  ait,  ne  patres  ignari  sint,  Tusculanos  ab 
societate  descisse :  castris  exercituique  interim,  si  videatur, 
praesit    coUega,     documento    unus    dies    fuerat,    ne    sua  3- 
consilia   raelioribus  praeferret;    nec  tamen  aut  ipsi  aut  in 

5  exercitu   cuiquam   satis   placato    animo    Camillus    laturus 
culpam  eius  videbatur,  qua  data  in  tam  praecipitem  casum 
res  publica  esset ;  et  cum  in  exercitu,  tum  Romae  constans  4 
omnium  fama  erat,  cum  varia  fortuna  in  Volscis  gesta  res 
esset,   adversae   pugnae    fugaeque    in    L.    Furio    culpam, 

10  secundae  decus  omne  penes  M.  Furium  esse.     introductis  5 
in  senatum   captivis,  cum  bello  persequendos  Tusculanos 
patres  censuissent  Camillotiue  id  bellum  mandassent,  adiu- 
torem  ,  sibi   ad   eam    rem  unum  petit,  permissoque,  ut  ex 
collegis    optaret,    quem    vellet,    contra   spem    omnium    L. 

15  Furium    optavit,    qua    moderatione    animi    cum    collegae  6 
lcvavit  infamiam,  tuni  sibi  gloriam  ingentem  peperit.     nec 
fuit  cum  TUsculanis  bellum  ;  pace  constanti  vim  Romanam 
arcuerunt,    quam   armis    non    poterant.     intrantibus    fines  7 
Romanis  non  demigratum  ex  propinquis  itineri  locis,  non 

20  cultus  agrorum  intermissus ;  patentibus  portis  urbis  togati 
obviam   frequentes   imperatoribus   processere ;    commeatus 
exercitui  comiter  in  castra  ex  urbe  et  ex  agris  devehitur. 
Camillus,  castris  ante  portas  positis,  eademne  forma  pacis,  8 
quae  in  agris  ostentaretur,  etiam  intra  moenia  esset,  scire 

25  cupiens,  ingressus  urbem,  ubi  patentes  ianuas  et  tabernis  g 
apertis  proposita  omnia  in  medio  vidit,  intentosque  opifices 
suo  quemque  operi,  et  ludos  litterarum  strepere  discentium 
vocibus,  ac  repletas  semitas  inter  vulgus  aliud  puerorum  et 
mulierum   huc  atque  illuc  euntium,  qua  quemque  suorum 

30  usuum  causae  ferrent,  nihil  usquam  non  pavidis  modo,  sed  10 
ne   mirantibus  quidem  simile,  circumspiciebat   omnia,  in- 
quircns  oculis,  ubinam  bellum  fuisset ;  adeo  nec  amotae  rei  11 
usquam  nec  oblatae  ad  tempus  vestigium  uUum  erat,  scd  ita 
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omnia  constanti  tranquilla  pacc,  ut  eo  vix  fama  belli  perlata 
videri  posset. 

26  Camilbis  sends  the  Tusculan  scnate  to  Rome,  whcre  tliey  declare  their 
resolution  to  abstain  from  war,  whatever  the  Romans  do.  They 
obtain  peace,  and  sho?-tly  aftcrwards  receive  the  Roman  franchise.        s 

Victus  igitur  patientia  hostium  senatum  eorum  vo- 
cari  iussit.  "soli  adhuc"  inquit,  "Tusculani,  vera  arma 
verasque    vires,    quibus    ab    ira    Romanorum    vestra    tu- 

2  taremini,    invenistis.     ite    Romam   ad   senatum;    aestima- 
bunt  patres,  utrum  plus  ante  poenae  an  nunc  veniae  meriti  xo 
sitis.     non  praecipiam  gratiam  pubUci  beneficii ;  deprecandi 
potestatem   a    me    habueritis ;    precibus    eventum    vestris 

3  senatus,  quem  videbitur,  dabit."     postquam  Romam  Tus- 
culani  venerunt  senatusque  paulo  ante  fidehum   sociorum 
maestus  in  vestibulo  curiae  est  conspectus,  moti  extemplo  is 
patres  vocari  eos  iam  tum  hospitahter  magis  quam  hostihter 

4  iussere.  dictator  Tusculanus  ita  verba  fecit :  "  quibus 
beUum  indixistis  intuHstisque,  patres  conscripti,  sicut  nunc 
videtis  nos  stantes  in  vestibulo  curiae  vestrae,  ua  armati 
paratique  obviam  imperatoribus  legionibusque  vestris   pro-  20 

5  cessimus.  hic  noster,  hic  plebis  nostrae  habitus  fuit, 
eritque  semper,  nisi  si  quando  a  vobis  proque  vobis  arma 
acceperimus.  gratias  agimus  et  ducibus  vestris  et  exer- 
citibus,  quod  ocuhs  magis  quam  auribus  crediderunt  et,  ubi 

6  nihil  hostile  erat,  ne  ipsi  quidem  fecerunt.     pacem,  quam  25 
nos  praestitimus,  eam  a  vobis  petimus ;  bellum  eo,  sicubi 
est,  avertatis  precamur ;  in  nos  quid  arma  polleant  vestra,  si 
patiendo  experiundum  est,  inermes  experiemur.     haec  mens 

7  nostra  est,  di  immortales  faciant,  tam  fehx,  quam  pia.    quod 
ad   crimina    attinet,    quibus    moti    bellum    indixistis,    etsi  30 
revicta  rebus  verbis  confutare  nihil  attinet,  tamen,  etiamsi 
vera  sint,  vel  fateri  nobis  ea,  cum  tam  evidenter  paenituerit, 
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tutum  censemus.     peccetur  in  vos,  dum  digni  sitis,  quibus 
ita  satisfiat."     tantum  fere  verborum  ab  Tusculanis  factuui.  8 
pacem   in    praesentia,  nec  ita  multo  post  civitatem  etiam 
impetravcrunt.     ab  Tusculo  legiones  reductae. 

5  n  c.    380.      Censors  are  created  on  account  of  a  '■vague  rtimour  ahout  27 
dchts  '.     But  no  census  is  takcn,  one  0/ the  censors  first  elected  dying, 
and  the  election  of  two  fresh  ones  having  heen  vitiated,      Trihunician 
agitations.     On  ticws  ofwarfrom  Praeneste  the  tribunesforbid  the 
arrest  of  dehtors,  and  the  citizens  refuse  to  serve. 

10        Camillus,  consilio  et  virtute  in  Volsco  bello,  felicitate  in 
Tusculana  expeditione,  utrobique  singulari  adversus  collegam 
patientia   et  moderatione  insignis,  magistratu  abiit,  creatis  2 
tribunis  militaribus  in  insequentem  annum  L.  et  P.  Valeriis, 
Lucio    quintum,    Publio    tertium,    et    C    Sergio    tertium, 

15  L.  Menenio  iterum,  P.  Papirio,  Ser.  Cornelio  Maluginense. 
censoribus  ■  quoque  eguit  annus,  maxime  propter  incertam  3 
famam  aeris  alieni,  aggravantibus  summam  ctiam  invidiosius 
tribunis   plebis,  cum   ab   iis   elevaretur,  quibus  fide  magis 
quam  fortuna  debentium  laborare  creditum  videri  expedie- 

20  bat.     creati  censores  C.  Sulpicius  Camcrinus,  Sp.  Postumius  4 
Regillensis,  coeptaque    iam   res  morte  Postumii,  quia  col- 
legam   sufiici   censori   religio  erat,  interpellata   est.     igitur  5 
cum  Sulpicius  abdicasset  se  magistratu,  censores  alii  vitio 
creati  non  gesserunt  magistratum ;  tertios  creari,  velut  dis 

85  non  accipientibus  in  eum  annum  censuram,  religiosum  fuit. 
eam  vero  ludificationem  plebis  tribuni  ferendam  negabant :  6 
fugere  senatum  testes  tabulas  publicas  census  cuiusque,  quia 
nolint  conspici   summam   aeris  alieni,  quae  indicatura  sit, 
demersam  partem  a  parte  civitatis,  cum  interim  obaeratam 

30  plebem  obiectari  aliis  atque  aliis  hostibus.     passim  iam  sine  7 
ullo  discrimine  bella  quaeri ;  ab  Antio  Satricum,  ab  Satrico 
Velitras,  inde  Tusculum  legiones  ductas  \  Latinis,  Hernicis, 
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Praenestinis  iam  intentari  arma,  civium  magis  quam  hostium 
odio,  ut  in  armis  terant  plebem  nec  respirare  in  urbe  aut 
per  otium  libertatis  meminisse  sinant  aut  consistere  in 
contione,   ubi    aliquando   audiant   vocem   tribuniciam    de 

8  levando  fenore  et  fine  aliarum  iniuriarum  agentem.  quod  5 
si  sit  animus  plebi  memor  patrum  libertatis,  se  nec  addici 
quemquam  civem  Romanum  ob  creditam  pecuniam  pas- 
suros  neque  dilectum  haberi,  donec,  inspecto  aere  alieno 
initaque  ratione  minuendi  eius,  sciat  unusquisque,  quid  sui, 
quid   alieni  sit,  supersit  sibi  Hberum  corpus  an  id  quoque  10 

9  nervo  debeatur.  merces  seditionis  proposita  confestim 
seditionem  excitavit.  nam  et  addicebantur  multi,  et  ad 
Praenestini  famam  belli  novas  legiones  scribendas  patres 
censuerant ;  quae  utraque  simul  auxilio  tribunicio  et  con- 

10  sensu   plebis  impediri  coepta ;   nam  neque    duci   addictos  15 
tribuni   sinebant,    neque    iuniores    nomina    dabant.     cum 
patribus   minor   in   praesens   cura  creditae   pecuniae   iuris 
exsequendi   quam  dilectus  esset  (quippe  iam  a  Praeneste 
profectos   hostes  in  agro  Gabino  consedisse  nuntiabatur), 

iT  interim  tribunos  plebis  fama  ea  ipsa  irritaverat  magis  ad  20 
susceptum    certamen    quam   deterruerat,    neque   aliud   ad 
seditionem   exstinguendam    in    urbe   quam    prope    illatum 
moenibus  ipsis  bellum  valuit. 

28  The  Praenestines  hearing  what  was  going  on,  advance  as  far  as  the 

Colline  gate.      Trepidation  in  the  city.      T.  Quinctius  Cinciiinatus  25 
is  named  dictaior;  and  the  citizeiis  give  iti  their  navies  for  military 
se)-vice  readily.     The  Praenestines  fall  back  tipon  the  Alia. 

Nam   cum   esset  Praenestinis  nuntiatum,  nullum  exer- 
citum   conscriptum    Romae,    nullum   ducem   certum   esse, 

2  patres   ac  plebem  in  semet  ipsos  versos,  occasionem  rati  30 
duces  eorum,  raptim  agmine  acto,  pervastatis  protinus  agris, 

3  ad  portam  Collinam  signa  intulere.     ingens  in  urbe  trepi- 
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datio  fuit.  conclamatum  "ad  arma,"  concursumque  in 
muros  atque  portas  est ;  tandemque  ab  seditione  ad  bellum 
versi  dictatorem  T.  Quinctium  Cincinnatum  creavere.  is  4 
magistrum  equitum  A.  Sempronium  Atratinum  dixit.  quod 
5  ubi  auditum  est,  (tantus  eius  magistratus  terror  erat)  simul 
hostes  a  moenibus  recessere  et  iuniores  Romani  ad  edictum 
sine  retractatione  convenere.  dum  conscribitur  Romae  5 
exercitus,  castra  interim  hostium  haud  procul  AHa  flumine 
posita ;    inde    agrum    late    populantes,    fatalem    se    urbi 

10  Romanae    locum    cepisse,    inter    se    iactabant ;     similem  6 
pavorem    inde    ac    fugam    fore,    ac   bello    GaUico   fuerit ; 
etenim   si   diem  contactum  rehgione  insignemque   nomine 
eius  loci  timeant  Romani,  quanto  magis  AUensi  die  AUam 
ipsam,  raonumentum  tantae  cladis,  reformidaturos  ?  species 

15  profecto  iis  ibi  truces  GaUorum  sonumque  vocis  in  ocuUs 
atque  auribus  fore.     has  inanium  rerum  inanes  ipsas  vol-  7 
ventes  cog"itationes,   fortunae  loci  delegaverant   spes  suas. 
Ronjani  contra,  ubicunque  esset  Latinus  hostis,  satis  scire, 
eum   esse,    quem   ad    RegiUum   lacum    devictum    centum 

20  annorum  pace  obnoxia  tenuerint :  locum  insignem  memoria  8 
cladis  irritaturum  se  potius  ad  delendam  memoriam  dede- 
coris,  quam   ut   timorem   faciat,  ne   qua   terra   sit   nefasta 
victoriae  suae ;  quin  ipsi  sibi  GaUi  si  offerantur  iUo  loco,  se  9 
ita  pugnaturos,  ut  Romae  pugnaverint  in  repetenda  patria, 

25  ut  postero  die  ad  Gabios,  tunc  cum  effecerint,  ne  quis 
hostis,  qui  moenia  Romana  intrasset,  nuntium  secundae 
adversaeque  fortunae  domum  perferret. 

A  batlh  isfonght  on  the  Alia,  in  which  Cinciunatus  defeats  the  Praenes-  29 
tincs.     Eight  cilies  siibject  to  Praencste  are  captnrcd.     Then  Velitrae 
30  is  stormed.    Lastly  Praencste  surrcnders.     TriiiDiph  of  Cincinnatus. 

His   utrinque   animis   ad  AUam  ventum   est.     dictator 
Romanus,   postciunm    in    conspcctu   hostes    erant    instructi 
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intentique,  "videsne  tu "  inquit,  "  A.  Seaiproni,  loci  for- 
tuna  illos  fretos  ad  Aliam  constitisse?  nec  illis  di  immortales 
certioris    quicquam    fiduciae,    maiorisve    quod   sit    auxilii, 

2  dederint.     at   tu,  fretus   armis    animisque,  concitatis  equis 
invade   mediam   aciem  \   ego   cum   legionibus   in   turbatos  s 
trepidantesque  inferam  signa.     adeste,  di  testes  foederis,  et 
expctite  poenas  debitas  simul  vobis  violatis  nobisque  per 

3  vcstrum    numen    deceptis."     non    equitem,    non   peditem 
sustinuere  Praenestini.     primo  impetu  ac  clamore  dissipati 
ordines  sunt ;   dein   postquam  nullo  loco  constabat  acies,  to 
terga  vertunt,  consternatique   et   praeter  castra  etiam   sua 
pavore  praelati  non  prius  se  ab  effuso  cursu  sistunt,  quam 

4  in  conspectu  Praeneste  fuit.  ibi  ex  fuga  dissipati  locum, 
(}uem  tumultuario  opere  communirent,  capiunt,  ne,  si  intra 
moenia  se  recepissent,  extemplo  ureretur  ager  depopulatis-  15 

5  que  omnibus  obsidio  urbi  inferretur.  sed  postquam,  di- 
reptis  ad  Aliam  castris,  victor  Romanus  aderat,  id  quoque 
munimentum  relictum,  et   vix  moenia  tuta  rati  oppido  se 

6  Praeneste   includunt.     octo   praeterea    oppida    erant    sub 
dicione  Praenestinorum ;  ad  ea  circumlatum  bellum,  dein-  20 
cepsque   haud  magno  certamine  captis,  Velitras  exercitus 

7  ductus.  eae  quoque  expugnatae.  tum  ad  caput  belli 
Praeneste  ventum.     id  non  vi,  sed  per  deditionem  receptum 

8  est.     T.  Quinctius,  semel  acie  victor,  binis  castris  hostium, 
novem  oppidis  vi  captis,  Praeneste  in  deditionem  accepto,  25 
Romam  revertit,  triumphansque  signum  Praeneste  devectum 

9  lovis  imperatoris  in  CapitoUum  tulit.  dedicatum  est  inter 
cellam  lovis  ac  Minervae,  tabulaque  sub  eo  fixa,  monu- 
mentum   rerum   gestarum,    his   ferme   incisa    litteris    fuit : 

10  "  luppiter  atque  divi  omnes  hoc  dederunt,  ut  T.  Quinctius  30 
dictator    oppida    novem    caperet."     die    vicesimo,    quam 
creatus  erat,  dictatura  se  abdicavit. 
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B.C.   379.     Six  fuilitary  tribuncs  elected,  ihree  of  thein  flebeians.      Thc  30 

tiuo   Manlii,  acting  against  the   Volscians,  are  inveigled  into  an 

nmbuscade.     A  dictator  is  appointed.      The  Volscians  however  take 

tio  advantage  oftheir  victory.     The  Praenestines  rouse  the  Latins  to 

5  assist  thetn  in  renewing  xvar.     Fresh  colonists  sent  to  Setia. 

Comitia    inde    habita    tribunorum    militum    consulari 
potestate,  quibus  aequatus  patriciorum  plebeiorumque  nu- 
merus.     ex  patribus  creati  P.  et  C.  Manlii  cum  L.  lulio ;  2 
plebes   C    Sextilium,    M.    Albinium,    L.    Antistium    dedit. 

10  Manliis,   quod   genere    plebeios,   gratia   lulium   anteibant,  3 
Volsci  provincia  sine  sorte,  sine  comparatione  extra  ordinem 
data;   cuius   et   ipsos   postmodo   et   patres,  qui   dederant, 
paenituit.     inexplorato  pabulatum  cohortes  misere ;  quibus  4 
velut   circumventis,  cum    id   falso   nuntiatum   esset,    dum, 

15  praesidio   ut    essent,   citati   feruntur,    ne    auctore    quidem 
asservato,    qui    eos    hostis    Latinus    pro    miUte    Romano 
frustratus   erat,    ipsi    in   insidias    praecipitavere.     ibi   dum  5 
iniquo   loco,  sola   virtute   militum   restantes,  caedunt   cae- 
dunturque,  castra  interim  Romana,  iacentia  in  campo,  ab 

20  altera  parte  hostes  invasere.     ab  ducibus  utrobique  proditae  6 
temeritate  atque  inscitia  res ;   quicquid  superfuit   fortunae 
popuU  Romani,  id  militum  etiam  sine  rectore  stabiHs  virtus 
tutata  est.     quae   ubi   Romam  sunt  relata,  primum  dicta-  7 
torem   dici   placebat;    deinde,    postquam    quietae    res    ex 

25  Volscis   afferebantur   et   apparuit,   nescire   eos    victoria   et 
tempore  uti,  revocati  etiam  inde  exercitus  ac  duces,  otium-  8 
que  inde,  quantum  a  Volscis,  fuit ;  id  modo  extremo  anno 
tumultuatum,  quod  Praenestini,  concitatis  Latinorum  popu- 
Hs,    rebellarunt.     eodem   anno    Setiam,    ipsis    querentibus  9 

30  penuriam  hominum,  novi  coloni  adscripti ;  rebusque  haud 
prosperis  bello  domestica  quies,  quam  tribunorum  miUtura 
ex  plebe  gratia  maiestasque  inter  suos  obtinuit,  solatium 
fuit. 
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31  B.c.  378.  Rencived  disturbances  at  home  owing  to  the  prevaleiice  of  dcbt. 
Invasion  by  the  Volscians.  The  senate  are  obliged  to  suspend  the 
tributum,  andforbid  froceedings  to  be  taken  against  debtors  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war,  before  an  army  can  be  raised.  The 
Roma7i  army,  unable  to  bring  the  Volscians  to  an  cngagement,  5 
thoroiighly  dcvastatcs  their  land.  Proceedings  against  dcbtors  begin 
again,  and  the  tributum  is  again  levied. 

Insequentis  anni  principia  statim  seditione  ingenti 
arsere,  tribunis  militum  consulari  potestate  Sp.  Furio, 
Q.    Servilio   itenim,  L.    Menenio   tertium,  P.    Cloelio,  M.  10 

2  Horatio,  L.  Geganio.  erat  autem  et  materia  et  causa 
seditionis  aes  alienum;  cuius  noscendi  gratia  Sp.  Servilius 
Priscus,  Q.  Cloelius  Siculus  censores  facti,  ne  rem  agerent, 

3  bello  impediti  sunt ;  namque  trepidi  nuntii  primo,  fuga 
deinde  ex  agris  legiones  Volscorum  ingressas  fines  populari-  15 

4  que  passim  Romanum  agrum  attulere.  in  qua  trepidatione 
tantum  afuit,  ut  civilia  certamina  terror  externus  cohiberet, 
ut  contra  eo  violentior  potestas  tribunicia  impediendo 
dilectu  esset,  donec  condiciones  impositae  patribus,  ne 
quis,  quoad  debellatum  esset,  tributum   daret  aut   ius   de  20 

5  pecunia  credita  diceret.  eo  laxamento  plebi  sumpto,  mora 
dilectui  non  est  facta.  legionibus  novis  scriptis,  placuit 
duos  exercitus  in  agrum  Volscum  legionibus  divisis  duci. 
Sp.  Furius,  M.  Horatius  dextrorsus  in  maritimam  oram 
atque  Antium,  Q.  Servilius  et  L.  Geganius  laeva  ad  montes  25 

6  Ecetram  pergunt.  neutra  parte  hostis  obvius  fuit.  popu- 
latio  itaque  non  illi  vagae  similis,  quam  Volscus  latrocinii 
more,  discordiae  hostium  fretus  et  virtutem  metuens,  per 
trepidationem  raptim  fecerat,  sed  ab  iusto  exercitu  iusta  ira 

7  facta,  spatio   quoque  temporis  gravior.     quippe  a  Volscis,  30 
timentibus,  ne  interim  exercitus  ab  Roma  exiret,  incursiones! 
in  extrema  finium  factae  erant ;    Romano  contra  etiam  in 
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hostico  morandi  causa  erai,  uc  hostem  ad  certauien  eliceret. 
ilaque    omnibus    passim    tectis    agrorum    vicisque    etiam  8 
quibusdam  exustis,  non  arbore  frugifera,  non  satis  in  spem 
frugum   relictis,  omni,  quae   extra   moenia   fuit,  hominum 

5  pecudumque  praeda  abacta,  Romam  utrinque  exercitus 
reducti. 

Parvo  intervallo  ad  respirandum  debitoribus  dato,  post-  32 
quam   quietae  res  ab  hostibus  erant,  celebrari  de  integro 
iurisdictio,  et  tantum  abesse  spes  veteris  levandi  fenoris,  ut 

10  tributo  novum  fenus  contraheretur  in  murum  a  censoribus 
locatum  saxo  quadrato  faciundum ;    cui  succumbere  oneri  2 
coacta  plebes,  quia,  quem  dilectuui  impedirent,  non  habe- 
bant  tribuni  plebis. 

li.C.  377 — 371.      The  ncxl  tnililary  tribiincs  eleclcd,  six  in  mimber,  are 
15  all patricians.      7'hree  arinies  are  raised  without  opposition  for  war 

agaitist '  the  Volscians  and  Latins.  A  batlle  is  fought  before 
Satricum,  where  the  Latins  and  Volscians  are  encamped,  in  which 
after  a  severe  struggle  the  Romans  are  successful.  The  enemy  retreat 
first  to  Satricum,  and  thcnce  to  Antinm. 

20        Tribunos  etiam  militares  patricios  omnes  coacta  prin-  3 
cipum   opibus   fecit,   L.   Aemilium,   P.  Valerium  quartum, 
C.  Veturiura,  Ser,  Sulpicium,  L.   et  C.  Quinctios    Cincin- 
natos.      iisdem    opibus    obtinuere,    ut    adversus    Latinos  4 
Volscosque,  qui  coniunctis  legionibus  ad   Satricum   castra 

25  habebant,  nullo  impediente  omnibus  iunioribus  sacramento 
adactis,  tres  exercitus  scriberent,  unum  ad  praesidium  urbis,  5 
alterum,  qui,  si  qui  aUbi  motus  exstitisset,  ad  subita  belH 
mitti   posset;    tertium   longe   validissimum  P.  Valerius  et 
L.  Aemilius  ad  Satricum  duxere.    ubi  cum  aciem  instructam  6 

30  hostium  loco  aequo  invenissent,  extemplo  pugnatura ;  et  ut 
nondura  satis  certam  victoriam,  sic  prosperae  spei  pugnam 
imber  ingentibus  proceUis  fusus  diremit.    postero  die  iterata  7 
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pugna,    et    alitjuaindiu    aequa    viriule    fortunaque    Latinae 
maxime   legiones,   longa   societate    miliiiarn    Romanam   e-l 

8  doctae,  restabant.  eques  immissus  ordines  turbavit;  turbatis 
signa  peditum  illata,  quantumquc  Romana  se  invexit  acies, 
tantum  hostes  gradu  demoti ;  et  ut  semel  inclinavit  pugna,  5 

9  iam  intolerabilis  Romana  vis  erat.  fusi  hostes  cum  Satricum, 
quod  duo  millia  inde  aberat,  non  castra  peterent,  ab  equite 

10  maxime  caesi ;  castra  capta  direptaque.  ab  Satrico  nocte, 
quae  proeho  proxima  fuit,  fugae  simili  agmine  petunt 
Antium ;  et  cum  Romanus  exercitus  prope  vestigiis  seque-  10 

1 1  retur,  phis  tamen  timor  quam  ira  celeritatis  habuit.  prius 
itaque  moenia  intravere  hostes,  quam  Romanus  extrema 
agminis  carpere  aut  morari  posset.  inde  aUquot  dies 
vastando  agro  absumpti,  nec  Romanis  satis  instructis 
apparatu  belUco  ad  moenia  aggredienda  nec  iUis  ad  15 
subeundum  pugnae  casum. 

33  The  Latins  and  Antiates  qtiarrel,  and  the  lattcr  surrender  to  Ruine. 
The  Latins  in  a  rage  burn  Satricum,  and  surprise  and  capture 
Tusculum.  The  inhahitants  however  hold  the  citadel,  and  the 
Romans  coming  to  their  assistance  recover  the  city  and  massacre  t/te  20 

Latins. 

Seditio    tum    inter    Antiates    Latinosque   coorta,    cum 
Antiates  victi  mahs  subactique  beUo,  in  quo  et  nati  erant  et 

2  consenuerant,  deditionem   spectarent,    Latinos   ex   diutina 
pace  nova  defectio  recentibus  adhuc  animis  ferociores  ad  25 
perseverandum  in  beUo  faceret.     finis  certaminis  fuit,  post- 
quam  utrisque  apparuit,  nihil  per  alteros  stare,  quo  minus 

3  incepta  persequerentur.  Latini  profecti  a  societate  pacis, 
ut  rebantur,  inhonestae  sese  vindicaverunt ;  Antiates,  in- 
commodis  arbitris  sahitarium   consiUorum    remotis,  urbem  30 

4  agrosque  Romanis  dedunt.  ira  et  rabies  Latinorum,  quia 
nec  Romanos  beUo  laedere  nec  Volscos  in  armis  retinere 
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potuerant,  eo  erupit,  ut  Satricuui  urbem,  quae  receptaculum 
primum  eis  adversae  pugiiae  fuerat,  igni  concremarent. 
nec  aliud  tectum  eius  superfuit  urbis,  cum  faces  pariter 
sacris   profanisque   iniicerent,  quam   matris    Matutae    tem- 

5  plum ;    inde    eos    nec   sua   religio   nec   verecundia   deum  5 
arcuisse    dicitur,    sed    vox    horrenda    edita    templo   cum 
tristibiis  minis,  ni  nefandos  ignes  procul  delubris  amovis- 
sent     incensos  ea  rabie  impetus  Tusculum  tulit  ob  iram,  6 
quod  deserto  communi  concilio   Latinorum  non  in  socie- 

10  tatem  modo  Romanam,  sed  etiam  in  civitatem  se  dedissent. 
patentibus  portis  cum  improviso  incidissent,  primo  clamore  7 
oppidum   praeter   arcem    captum    est.     in  arcem  oppidani 
refugere  cum  coniugibus  ac  liberis,  nuntiosque  Romam,  qui 
certiorem    de    suo   casu   senatum   facerent,   misere.     haud  8 

is  segnius,  quam  fide  populi  Romani  dignum  fuit,  exercitus 
Tusculum  ductus ;    L.   Quinctius  ct  Ser.  Sulpicius  tribuni 
militum  duxere.     clausas  portas  Tusculi,  Latinosque  simul  9 
obsidentium  atque  obsessorum  animo  hinc  moenia  Tusculi 
tueri  vident,  illinc  arcem  oppugnare,  terrere  una  ac  pavere. 

20  adventus  Romanorum  mutaverat  utriusque  partis  animos  :  lo 
Tusculanos  ex  ingenti  metu  in  summam  alacritatem,  Latinos 
ex  prope  certa  fiducia  mox  capiendae  arcis,  quoniam  oppido 
potirentur,  in  exiguam  de  sc  ipsis  spem  verterat.     tollitur  1 1 
ex  arce  clamor  ab  Tusculanis ;  excipit  aliquanto  maior  ab 

25  exercitu~Romano.     utrinque  urgentur  Latini ;  nec  impetus 
Tusculanorum  decurrentium  ex  superiore  loco  sustinent  nec 
Romanos  subeuntes  moenia  mohentesque  obices  portarum 
arcere   possunt.     scalis   prius   moenia   capta,  inde  effracta  12 
claustra  portarum ;  et  cum  anceps  hostis  et  a  fronte  et  a 

30  tergo  urgeret,  nec  ad  pugnam  uUa  vis  nec  ad  fugam  loci 
quicquam  superesset,  in  medio  caesi  ad  unum  omnes. 
recuperato  ab  hostibus  Tusculo,  exercitus  Romam  est 
reductus. 
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34  /iitit-asiiig  inisiiy  of  dcbtors  at  Koiiic.  Thc  stoiy  of  the  younger  Fabia 
aittl  hcr  sistcr.  Thc  plans  of  hcr  falhcr  M.  Fabiits  and  her  htisband 
C.  Liciniiis  Stolo. 

Quanto  magis  prosperis  eo  anno  bellis  tranquilla  omnia 
foiis  erant,  tantum  in  urbe  vis  patrum  in  dies  raiseriaeciue  5 
plebis  crescebant,  cum   eo  ipso,   quod   necesse   erat  solvi, 

2  facultas  solvendi  impediretur.  itaquc  cum  iam  ex  re  nihil 
dari  posset,  fama  et  corpore,  iudicati  atque  addicti,  credi- 
toribus   satisfaciebant,    poenaque   in   vicem    fidei   cesserat. 

3  adeo  ergo  obnoxios  summiserant  animos  non  infimi  solum,  lo 
sed  principes  etiam  plebis,  ut  non   modo    ad  tribunatum 

4  militum  inter  patricios  petendum,  quod  tanta  vi  ut  liceret 
tetenderant,  sed  ne  ad  plebeios  quidem  magistratus  capes- 
sendos   petendosque   ulli   viro    acri   experientique   animus 
esset,  possessionemque  honoris  usurpati  modo  a  plebe  per  15 
paucos  annos  recuperasse  in  perpetuum  patres  viderentur. 

5  ne  id  nimis  laetum  parti  alteri  esset,  parva,  ut  plerumque 
solet,  rem  ingentem  moliundi  causa  intervenit.  M.  Fabii 
Ambusti,  potentis  viri  cum  inter  sui  corporis  homines,  tum 
etiam  ad  plebem,  quod  haudquaquam  inter  id  genus  con-  20 
temptor  eius  habebatur,  fiUae  duae  nuptae,  Ser.  Sulpicio 
maior,  minor  C.  Licinio  Stoloni  erat,  illustri  quidem  viro, 
tamen  plebeio  ;    eaque  ipsa  affinitas   haud  spreta  gratiam 

6  Fabio  ad  vulgum  quaesierat.     forte  ita  incidit,  ut  in  Ser. 
Sulpicii  tribuni  militum  domo  sorores  Fabiae  cum  inter  se,  25 
ut  fit,  scrmonibus  tempus  tererent,  lictor  Sulpicii,  cum  is  de 
foro  se  domum  reciperet,  forem,  ut  mos  est,  virga  percu- 
teret.     cum   ad   id,   moris   eius   insueta,   expavisset   minor 

7  Fabia,  risui  sorori  fuit,  miranti  ignorare  id  sororem ;  cete- 
rum  is  risus  stimulos  parvis  mobili  rebus  animo  muliebri  30 
subdidit.     frequentia  quoque  prosequentium  rogantiumque, 
num  quid  vellet,  credo  fortunatum  matrimonium  ei  sororis 
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visum,  suique  ipsam  malo  arbitrio,  quo  a  proximis  quisque 
minime  anteiri  vult,  paenituisse.     confusam  eam  ex  recenti  8 
morsu  animi  cum  pater  forte  vidisset,  percontatus  "satin' 
salve?"  avertentem  causam  doloris,  quippe  nec  satis  piam 

5  adversus    sororem    nec    admodum   in    virum   honorificam, 
elicuit  comiter  sciscitando,  ut  fateretur,  eam    esse  causam  9 
doloris,  quod  iuncta  impari  esset,  nupta  in  domo,  quam  nec 
honos    nec   gratia   intrare   posset.      consolans   inde   fiHam  10 
Ambustus  bonum   animum   habere  iussit:    eosdem  prope- 

10  diem  domi  visuram  honores,  quos   apud   sororem  videat. 
inde  consilia  inire  cum  genero  coepit,  adhibito  L.  Sextio,  11 
strenuo  adolescente  et  cuius  spei  nihil  praeter  genus  patri- 
cium  deesset. 

C.  Licinitis  and  L.  Sextius  eleded  tribunes  of  the plebs.     They profiiulgatc  35 
15  three  bills  (i)  /c>  relieve  debtors  (2)  to  limit  occtipation  of  doniain  land 

(3)  to  aholish  military  tribunes  and  provide  that  one  consiil  at 
least  should  be  a  plcbeian.  Other  tribunes  are  engaged  by  the 
patricians  to  veto  the  proposals.  Licinius  and  Sextius  veto  all, 
except  plebeian,  elcctions. 

20        Occasio  videbatur  rerum  novandarum  propter  ingentem 
vim  aeris  alieni,  cuius  levamen  maU  plebes,  nisi  suis   in 
summo  imperio  locatis,  nuUum  speraret:  accingendum  ad  2 
eam  cogitationem  esse;  conando  agendoque  iam  eo  gradum 
fecisse   plebeios,  unde   si   porro   annitantur,  pervenire   ad 

25  summa  et  patribus  aequari  tam  honore  quam  virtute  pos- 
sent.     in  praesentia   tribunos   plebis   fieri  placuit,  quo  in  3 
magistratu  sibimet  ipsi  viam  ad  ceteros  honores  aperirent. 
creatique  tribuni   C.   Licinius  et  L.   Sextius  promulgavere  4 
leges  omnes  adversus  opes  patriciorum  et  pro  commodis 

30  plebis,  unam  de  aere  aUeno,  ut,  deducto  eo  de  capite,  quod 
usuris   pernumeratum    esset,  id,  quod   superesset,  triennio 
aequis  pensionibus   persolveretur;   alteram  de  modo  agro-  5 
M    L.  VI.  .4 
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rum,  ne  qiiis  plus  qningenta  iugera  agri  pos.sideret,  tertiam, 
ne  tribunorum  militum  comitia  fierent,  consulumque  utique 
alter   ex    plel)e   crearotur;    cuncta   ingentia   et    quae    sine 

6  certamine  maximo  obtineri  non  possent.  omnium  igitur 
simul  rerum,  quarum  immodica  cupido  inter  mortales  est,  5 
agri,  pecuniae,  honorum,  discrimine  proposito,  conterriti 
patres  cum  trepidassent  puhlicis  privatisque  consiliis,  nullo 
remedio  alio  praeter  expertam  multis  iam  ante  certaminibus 
intercessionem  invento,  collegas  adversus  tribunicias  roga- 

7  tiones  comparaverunt.     qui  ubi  tribus  ad  suffragium  ineun-  10 
dum   citari   a   Licinio   Sextioque  viderunt,   stipati   patrum 
praesidiis  ncc  recitari  rogationes   nec  soUemne  quicquam 

8  aliud  ad  sciscendum  plebi  fieri  passi  sunt.     iamque  frustra 
saepe    concilio    advocato,    cum    pro   antiquatis   rogationes 
essent,    "bene    habet"   inquit   Sextius ;    "quando    quidem  15 
tantum  intercessionem  pollere  placet,  isto  ipso  telo  tutabi- 

9  mur  plebem.     agite  dum,  comitia  indicite,  patres,  tribunis 
militum  creandis  ;  faxo,    ne  iuvet  vox  ista  '  veto,'  qua  nunc 

10  concinentes    collegas    nostros    tam    laeti    auditis."      haud 
irritae  cecidere  minae;    comitia,  praeter  aedilium  tribuno-  20 
rumque  plebi,  nuUa  sunt  habita. 

Licinitis  and  Scxtius  are  re-electcd  for fivc ycars  in  snccession.  An  attack 
of  the  VeUtcrnians  on  Tuscnliiin  forccs  the  tribnnes  to  ^ive  way,  and 
inilitiiiy  tribuncs  are  electcd for  B.c.  370. 

Licinius  Sextiusque  tribuni  plebis  refecti  nullos  curules  25 
magistratus  creari  passi  sunt,  eaque  solitudo  magistratuum, 
et  plebe  reficiente  duos  tribunos  et  iis  comitia  tribunorum 
militum  toUentibus,  per  quinquennium  urbem  tenuit. 
36        Alia  bella  opportune  quievere;  Veliternicoloni  gestientes 
oiio,  quod  nuUus  exercitus  Romanus  esset,  et  agrum  Roma-  30 
num  ahquoties  incursavere  et  Tusculum  oppugnare  adorti 
2  sunt;  eaque  res,  Tusculanis  veteribus  sociis,  novis  civibus. 
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opem  orantibus,  verecundia  maxime  norl  patres  modo,  sed 
etiam  plebem  movit. 

B.c.  370.     Gi'eat  difficuUyis  cxpcricnccd  in  hvying an  army.     Tusctdttni 
is  reliez'cd  and  Velitrae  besieged  but  tiot  taken. 

5        Reniittentibus   tribunis   plebis    comitia   per   interregcm  "3 
sunt  habita;  creatique  tribuni  militum  L.  Furius,  A.  Man- 
lius,  Ser.  Sulpicius,  Ser.  Cornelius,  P.  et  C.  Valerii  haud- 
quaquam    tam    obedientem   in   dilectu   quam   in    comitiis 
plebem  habueie;    ingentique  contentione  exercitu  scripto,  4 

10  profecti  non  ab   Tusculo    modo   summovere   hostem,  sed 
intra   suamet   ipsum    moenia   compulere,    obsidebanturque  5 
haud  paulo  vi  maiore  Velitrae,  quam  Tusculum  obsessum 
fuerat.     nec  tamen  ab  eis,  a  quibus  obsideri  coeptae  erant, 
expugnari  potuerej    ante  novi  creati  sunt  tribuni  militum,  6 

15  Q.  ServiUus,  C  Veturius,  A.  et  M.  Cornehi,  Q.  Quinctius, 
M.  Fabius. 

R.C.  369.      Thc  new  viiliiary  tribnnes  sttccced  no  better  at  Vclitrae.     The 
tribunes  re-elected  for  the  eighth  time  renew  their  agitation  under 
more  favorable  circumstances,  M.  Fabitis  Ambustus  being  one  ofthe 
20  six  military  tribtines  this  ycar.     They  add  to  their  previoiis  proposals 

a  bill  lo  appoint  ien  instead of  iwo  commissioners  sacris  faciunflis,y7j'^ 
of  them  to  be  plebeians. 

Nihil  ne  ab  iis  quidem  tribunis  ad  Vehtras  memorabile 
factum.     in  maiore  discrimine  domi  res  vertebantur.     nam  7 

25  praeter  Sextium  Liciniumque  latores  legum,  iam  octavum 
tribunos  plebis  refectos,  Fabius  quoque  tribunus  militum, 
Stolonis  socer,  quarum  legum  auctor  fuerat,  earum  suasorem 
se  haud  dubium  ferebat,  et  cum  octo  ex  collegio  tribunorum  8 
plebi  primo  intercessores  legum  fuissent,  quinque  soh  erant, 

30  et,  ut  ferme  solent.  qui  a  suis  desciscunt,  capti  et  stupentes 
animi  vocibus  ahcnis,  id  modo,  (juod  domi  praeceptum  erat, 

4—2 
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9  intercessioni  suae  praetendebant :  Velitris  in  exercitu  plebis 
magnam  partem  abesse;  in  adventum  militum  comitia 
differri    debere,    ut    universa    plebes    de    suis    commodis 

10  suffragium  ferret.     Sextius  Liciniusque  cum  parte  collega- 
rum  et  uno  ex  tribunis   militum    Fabio,  artifices   iam    tot  5 
annorum    usu   tractandi   animos   plebis,    primores   patrum 
productos    interrogando    de   singulis,    quae   ferebantur   ad 

1 1  populum,  fatigabant :    auderentne   postulare,   ut,  cum  bina 
iugera  agri  plebi  dividerentur,  ipsis  plus  quingenta  iugera 
habere  liceret,  ut  singuli  prope  trecentorum  civium  posside-  10 
rent  agros,  plebeio  homini  vix  ad  tectum  necessarium  aut 

i2locum  sepulturae  suus   pateret  ager?    an   placeret,   fenore 
circumventam  plebem,  potius  quam  sorte  creditum  solvat, 
corpus  in  nervum  ac  supplicia  dare,  et  gregatim  quotidie  de 
foro   addictos   duci,   et   repleri  vinctis   nobiles   domus   et,  15 
ubicunque   patricius   habitet,   ibi  carcerem  privatum  esse? 

37  haec    indigna    miserandaque    auditu    cum   apud    timentes 
sibimet  ipsos,  maiore  audientium   indignatione  quam  sua, 

2  increpuissent,  atqui  nec  agros  occupandi  modum  nec  fenore 
trucidandi  plebem  alium  patribus  unquam  fore  affirmabant,  20 
nisi  alterum  ex  plebe  consulem,  custodem  suae  Ubertatis, 

3  plebes  fecisset.  contemni  iam  tribunos  plebis,  quippe 
quae  potestas  iam    suam    ipsa   vim    frangat   intercedendo. 

4  non  posse  aequo  iure  agi,  ubi  imperium  penes  illos,  penes 
se  auxilium  tantum  sit ;    nisi  imperio  communicato,  nun-  25 
quam  plebem  in  parte  pari  rei  pubHcae  fore.     nec  esse, 
quod  quisquam   satis   putet,   si   plebeiorum    ratio   comitiis 
consularibus    habeatur;    nisi  alterum   consulem    utique   ex 

5  plebe  fieri   necesse    sit,   neminem    fore.     an  iam  memoria 
exisse,  cum  tribunos  mihtum  idcirco  potius  quam  consules  3° 
creari    placuisset,    ut   et    plebeiis   pateret   summus   honos, 
quattuor  et  quadraginta  annis  neminem  ex  plebe  tribunum 

6  mihtum  creatum  esse?     quid  credercnt?  duobusne  in  iocis 
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.  sua  voluntate  impertituros  plebi  honorem,  qui  oclona  loca 
tribunis  militum  creandis  occuparc  soliti  sint,  et  ad  consula- 
tum  viam  fieri  passuros,  qui  tribunatum  saeptum  tam  diu 
habuerint?  lege  obtinendum  esse,  quod  comitiis  per  gra-  7 
5  tiam  nequeat,  et  seponendum  extra  certamen  alterum 
consulatum,  ad  quem  plebi  sit  aditus,  quoniam  in  certamine 
rehctus  praemium  semper  potentioris  futurus  sit.  nec  iam  8 
posse  dici  id,  quod  antea  iactare  soliti  sint,  non  esse  in 
plebeiis   idoneos  viros   ad   curules   magistratus.     numquid 

10  enim  socordius  aut  segnius  rem  pubhcam  administrari  post 
P.  Licinii  Calvi  tribunatum,  qui  primus  ex  plebe  creatus  sit, 
quam  per  eos  annos  gesta  sit,  quibus  praeter  patricios  nemo 
tribunus  miUtum  fuerit?  quin  contra  patricios  ahquot  dam-  9 
natos   post   tribunatum,   neminem   plebeium.      quaestores 

15  quoque,  sicut  tribunos  mihtum,  paucis  ante  annis  ex  plebe 
coeptos  creari,  nec  ulUus  eorum  populum  Romanum  paeni- 
tuisse.      eonsulatum   superesse  plebeiis;    eam   esse   arcem  10 
Ubertatis,  id  columen.     si  eo  perventum  sit,  tum  populum 
Romanura  vere  exactos  ex  urbe  reges  et  stabilem  hbertatem 

20  suam  existimaturum;  quippe  ex  iUa  die  in  plebem  ventura  11 
omnia,  quibus  patricii  exceUant,  imperium  atque  honorem, 
gloriam    beUi,    genus,    nobihtatem,    magna    ipsis    fruenda, 
maiora   Uberis   reUnquenda,      huius   generis   orationes   ubi  12 
accipi  videre,  novam  rogationem  promulgant,  ut  pro  duum- 

25  viris  sacris  faciundis  decemviri  creentur,  ita  ut  pars  ex  plebe, 
pars  ex  patribuS  fiat;  omniumque  earum  rogationum  comitia 
in  adventum  eius  exercitus  differunt,  qui  Vehtras  obsidebat. 

B.c.  368.     Tke  struggle  over  the  Licinian  laws  continiies :  Camillus  is  38 
appointed  dictator.     Licitiius  and  Sextius  refuse  to  recognise  their 
30  colleagues'  veto.      Camillus  threatens  to  administer  the  military  oath 

to  all  tke  iuniores,  and  lead  them  out  0/  ihe  city,   but  presently 
resigns,  kis  reasonfor  doing  so  being  uncertain. 

Prius  circumactus  est  annus,   quam  a  VeUtris  reduce- 
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rentur    legiones;    ita    suspensa   de   legibus   res    ad   novos 
tribunos  militum  dilata;  nam  plebis  tribunos  eosdem,  duos 

2  utique,  qui  legum  latores  erant,  plebes  reficiebat.     tribuni 
militum  creati  T.  Quinctius,  Ser.  Cornelius,  Ser.  Sulpicius, 

3  Sp.   Servilius,   L.   Papirius,   L.   Veturius.     principio  statini  5 
anni  ad  ultimam  dimicationem  de  legibus  ventum;  et  cum 
tribus  vocarentur  nec  intercessio  coUegarum   latoribus  ob- 
staret,    trepidi    patres    ad    duo    ultima    auxilia,    summum 

4  imperium  summuraque  [adj  civem   decurrunt.     dictatorem 
dici   placet;    dicitur   M.    Furius    Camillus,    qui   magistrum  10 
equitum    L.    Aemilium    cooptat.      legum    quoque    latores 
adversus  tantum  api^aiatum  adversariorum  et  ipsi  causarn 
plebis  ingentibus  animis  armant,  concilioque  plebis  indicto, 

5  tribus  ad  suffragium  vocant.  cum  dictator,  stipatus  agmine 
patriciorum,  plenus  irae  minarumq^ue  consedisset,  atque  15 
ageretur  res  solito  primum  certamine  inter  se  tribunorum 
plebi  ferentium  legem  intercedentiumque,  et,  quanto  iure 
potentior  intercessio  erat,  tantum  vinceretur  favore  legum 
ipsarum  latorumque,  et  "uti  rogas"  primae  tribus  dicerent, 

6  tum  Camillus  "quando  quidem"  inquit,  "Quirites,  iam  vos  20 
tribunicia    libido,    non    potestas    regit,    et    intercessionem, 
secessione  quondam  plebis  partam,  vobis  eadem  vi  facitis 
irritam,   qua  peperistis,   non  rei  publicae   magis  universae 
quam  vestra  causa  dictator  intercessioni  adero  eversumque 

7  vestrum  auxilium  imperio  tutabor.     itaque  si  C.  Licinius  et  25 
L.  Sextius  intercessioni  coUegarum  cedunt,  nihil  patricium 
magistratum    inseram    concilio   plebis;    si   adversus   inter- 
cessionem  tanquam  captae  civitati  leges  imponere  tendent, 

8  vim  tribuniciam  a  se  ipsa  dissolvi  non  patiar."     adversus  ea 
cum  contemptim  tribuni  plebis  rem  nihilo  segnius  pemge-  30 
rent,    tum   percitus    ira   Camilhis    lictores,    qui   de   medio 
plebem  emoverent,   misit  et    addidit   minas,  si   pergerentj 
sacramento  omnes  iuniores  adacturum  exercitumque  extem- 
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plo    ex    urbe    eductiirum.       terroreni    ingcntem    incusserat  9 
plebi;    ducibus    plebis   accendit   magis   certamine   animos 
quam  minuit.     sed  re  neutro  inclinata  magistratu  se  abdi- 
cavit,  seu  quia  vitio  creatus  erat,  ut  scripsere  quidam,  seu 

5  quia  tribuni  plebis  tulerunt  ad  plebem  idque  plebs  scivit, 
ut,   si  M.   Furius  pro  dictatore   quid    egisset,  quingentum 
milium    ei   multa   esset ;   sed   auspiciis   magis    quam   novi  10 
exempli  rogatione  deterritum  ut  potius  credam,  cum  ipsius 
viri  facit   ingenium,  tifm    quod   ei   suffectus   cst  extemplo 

10  P.    Manlius    dictator,    quem    quid   creari   attinebat   ad    id  1 1 
certamen,  quo   M.  Furius   victus  esset?   et  quod  eundem 
M.  Furium  dictatorem  insequens  annus  habuit,  haud  sine 
pudore  certe  fractum  priore  anno  in  se  imperium  repeti- 
turum;  simul  quod  eo  tempore,  quo  promulgatum  de  multa  12 

15  eius  traditur,  aut  et  huic  rogationi,  qua  se  in  ordinem  cogi 
videbat,  obsistere  potuit  aut  ne  illas  quidem,  propter  quas  13 
et  haec  lata  erat,  impedire,  et  quod  usque  ad  memoriam 
nostram  tribuniciis   consularibusque   certatum   viribus   est, 
dictaturae  semper  altius  fastigium  fuit. 

20  MaiiUtis  is  named  didator.    In  the  interval  bclween  the  tzoo  dictatorships,  39 
the  tribitnes  bring  their proposals  before  the  concilium  plebis.      The 
plebeians  vote  for  the  debt  and  agrarian  proposals,  but  reject  the  one 
touching  the  consulship.     Licinius  and  Sextius  declare  that  thcy  will 
not  stand  for  thc  tribuneship  again,   unless  the  plebs  acccpt  and 

25  support  all  the  proposals.     Appius    Claudius   Crassus  delivers  a 

violent  specch  against  the  tribunician  proposals.  Licinius  and 
Sextidis  are  re-elected  for  the  tenth  tiine,  and  carry  Ihcir  bill  toiiching 
the  commissioners  sacris  faciundis. 

Inter  priorem  dictaturam  abdicatam  novamquc  a  Manlio 

30  initam  ab  tribunis  velut  per  interregnum   concilio   plebis 

habito,  apparuit,  quae  ex  promulgatis  plebi,  quae  latoribus 

gratiora    essent.      nam   de   fenore   atque   agro   rogationes  2 

iubebant,  de  plebeio  consule  antiquabant;  et  perfecta  utra- 
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que  res  esset,  ni  tribuni  se  in  omnia  simul  consulere  plebem 

3  dixisscnt.  P.  Manlius  deinde  dictator  rem  in  causam  plebis 
inclinavit,  C.  Licinio,  qui  tribunus  militum  fuerat,  magistro 

4  equitum   de  plebe  dicto.     id  aegre  patres  passos  accipio; 
dictatorem  propinqua   cognatione    Licinii  se   apud   patres  s 
excusare  solitum,  simul  negantem,  magistri  equitum  maius 

5  quam  tribuni  consularis  imperium  esse.  Licinius  Sextiusque, 
cum  tribunorum  plebi  creandorum  indicta  comitia  essent, 
ita  se  gerere,  ut  negando,  iam  sibi  velle  continuari  honorem, 
acerrime  accenderent  ad  id,  quod  dissimulando  petebant,  lo 

6  plebem.  nonum  se  annum  iam  velut  in  acie  adversus 
optimates  maximo  privatim  periculo,  nullo  publice  emolu- 
niento  stare.     consenuisse  iam  secum  et  rogationes  promul- 

7  gatas  et  vim  omnem  tribuniciae  potestatis.     primo  interces- 
sione    collegarum    in    leges    suas   pugnatum    esse,    deinde  15 
ablegatione    iuventutis    ad   Veliternum    bellum;    postremo 

8  dictatorium  fulmen  in  se  intentatum.  iam  nec  coUegas 
nec  bellum  nec  dictatorem  obstare,  quippe  qui  etiam  omen 
plebeio  consuli  magistro  equitum  ex  plebe  dicendo  dederit; 

9  se  ipsam  plebem  et  commoda  morari  sua.     liberam  urbem  20 
ac  forum  a  creditoribus,  liberos  agros  ab  iniustis  possessori- 

10  bus  extemplo,  si  velit,  habere  posse.  quae  munera  quando 
tandem  satis  grato  animo  aestimaturos,  si  inter  accipiendas 
de  suis  commodis  rogationes  spem  honoris  latoribus  earum 
incidant?  non  esse  modestiae  popuU  Romani  id  postulare,  -■% 
ut  ipse  fenore  levetur  et  in  agrum  iniuria  possessum  a 
potentibus  inducatur,  per  quos  ea  consecutus  sit,  senes 
tribunicios  non   sine    honore  tantum,   sed    etiam   sine  spe 

11  honoris  reUnquat.     proinde  ipsi   primum   statuerent   apud 
animos,  quid  vellent,  deinde  comitiis  tribuniciis  declararent  30 
voluntatem.     si   coniuncte   ferri   ab   se   promulgatas   roga- 
tiones  vellent,  esse,  quod  eosdem  reficerent  tribunos  plebis; 

12  perlaturos  enim,   quae  promulgaverint;    sin,    quod   cuique 
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privatim  opus  sit,  id  modo  accipi  velint,  opus  esse  nihil 
invidiosa  continuatione  honoris;  nec  se  tribunatum  nec  illos 
ea,  quae  promulgata  sint,  habituros. 

Adversus  tam  obstinatam  orationem   tribunorum   cum  40 

5  prae  indignitate   rerum    stupor   silentiumque   inde   ceteros 
patrum  defixisset,  App.  Claudius  Crassus,  nepos  decemviri,  2 
dicitur  odio  magis  iraque  quam  spe  ad  dissuadendum  pro- 
cessisse  et  locutus  in  hanc  fere  sententiam  esse.     "neque  3 
novum  neque  inopinatum  mihi  sit,  Quirites,  si,  quod  unum 

10  familiae  nostrae  semper  obiectum  est  ab  seditiosis  tribunis, 
id  nunc  ego  quoque  audiam,  Claudiae  genti  iam  inde  ab 
initio  nihil  antiquius  in  re  publica  patrum  maiestate  fuisse, 
semper  plebis  commodis  adversatos  esse.     quorum  alterum  4 
neque  nego  neque  infitias  eo,  nos,  ex  quo  adsciti  sumus 

15  simui  in  civitatem  et  patres,  enixe  operam  dedisse,  ut  per 
nos  aucta  potius  quam  imminuta  maiestas  earum  gentium, 
inter  quas  nos  esse  voluistis,  dici  vere  posset;  illud  alterum  5 
pro  me  maioribusque  meis  contendere  ausim,  Quirites,  nisi, 
quae  pro  universa  re  publica  fiant,  ea  plebi  tanquam  aham 

20  incolenti  urbem  adversa  quis  putet,  nihil  nos  neque  privatos 
neque  in  magistratibus,  quod  incommodum  plebi  esset, 
scientes  fecisse,  nec  uUum  factum  dictumve  nostrum  contra 
utilitatem  vestram,  etsi  quaedam  contra  voluntatem  fuerint, 
vere  referri  posse.     an  hoc,  si  Claudiae  familiae  non  sim  6 

25  nec  ex  patricio  sanguine  ortus,  sed  unus  Quiritium  quihbet, 
qui  modo  me  duobus  ingenuis  ortum  et  vivere  in  hbera 
civitate   sciam,    reticere   pcssim,    L.    illum   Sextium   et   C.  7 
Licinium,  perpetuos,  si  dis  placet,  tribunos,  tantum  Hcentiae 
novem  annis,  quibus  regnant,  sumpsisse,  ut   vobis   negent 

30  potestatem  liberam  suffragii,  non  in  comitiis,  non  in  legibus 
iubendis,   se   permissuros  ,esse  ?     '  sub    condicione '   inquit  8 
'nos  reficietis  decimum  tribunos.'     quid  est  aliud  dicere: 
'quod  petunt   aUi,   nos  adeo  fastidimus,   ut  sine  mercede 
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9  magna  non  accipiainus '?  sed  quae  tandem  ista  merces 
est,  qua  vos  semper  tribunos  plcbis  habeamus?  'ut  roga- 
tiones'  inquit  'nostras,  seu  placent  seu  displicent,  seu  utiles 
ro  seu  inutiles  sunt,  omnes  coniunctim  accipiatis.'  obsecro  vos, 
Tarquinii  tnbuni  plebis,  putate  me  ex  media  contione  unum  5 
civem  succlamare :  '  bona  venia  vestra  liceat  ex  his  rogatio- 
nibus  legere,  quas  salubres  nobis  ccnsemus  esse,  antiquare 

11  alias.'     'non'  inquit  'licebit,    ut    de   fenore    atque    agris, 
quod  ad  vos  omnes  pertinet,  iubeas,  et  hoc  portenti  non 
fiat  in  urbe  Romana,  uti  L.  Sextium  atque  hunc  C.  Licinium  10 
consules,   quod   indignaris,    quod   abominaris,  videas;    aut 

12  omnia  accipe,  aut  nihil  fero.'     ut  si  quis  ei,  quem  urgeat. 
fames,  venenum  ponat  cum  cibo  et  aut  abstinere  eo,  quod 
vitale  sit,  iubeat  aut  mortiferum  vitah  admisceat.     ergo  si 
esset  hbera  haec  civitas,  non  tibi  frequentes  succlamassent :  15 
'abi  hinc  cuni  tribunatibus  ac  rogationibus  tuis'?     quid? 

si  tu  non  tuleris,   quod  commodum   est   populo  accipere, 

13  nemo  erit,  qui  ferat?  iUud  si  quis  patricius,  si  quis,  quod 
ihi  volunt  invidiosius  esse,  Claudius  diceret:  *aut  oinnia 
accipite,    aut   nihil    fero,'   quis    vestrum,    Quirites,    ferret  ?  2° 

14  nunquamne  vos  res  potius  quam  auctores  spectabitis,  sed 
omnia  semper,  quae  magistratus  ille  dicet,  secundis  auribus, 

15  quae    ab    nostrum   quo   dicentur,    adversis   accipietis?     at 
hercule  sermo  est  minime  civiHs;  quid?  rogatio  quaHs  est, 
quam  a  vobis  antiquatam  indignantur?     sermoni,  Quirites,  25 
similhma.     'consules'  inquit,  *rogo,  ne  vobis,  quos  veHtis, 

16  fi.icere  hceat.'  an  ahter  rogat,  qui  utique  alterum  ex  plebe 
fieri  consulem  iubet  nec  duos  patricios  creandi  potestatem 

17  vobis  permittit?     si  hodie  bella  sint,  quale  Etruscum  fuit, 
cum    Porsinna   lanicuhim   insedit,   quale   GaUicum    modo,  3° 
cum  praeter  Capitohum  atque  arcem  omnia  haec  hostium 
erant,  et  consulatum  cum  hoc  M.  Furio  et  quohbet  aho  ex 
patribus  L.  ille  Sextius  peteret,  possetisne   ferre,  Sextium 
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haud  pro  dubio  consule  esse,  Camillum  de  repulsa  dimicare? 
hocine  est  in  commune  honores  vocare,  ut  duos  plebeios  i8 
fieri  consules  liceat,  duos  patricios  non  liceat?  et  alterum  ex 
plebe  creari  necesse  sit,  utrumque   ex  patribus   praeierire 

s  liceat?  quaenam  istasocietas,  quaenamconsortioest?  parum 
est,  si,  cuius  pars  tua  nuUa  adhuc  fuit,  in  partem  eius  venis, 
nisi  partem  petendo  totum   traxeris?     'timeo'  inquit,  'ne,  19 
si  duos  licebit  creari  patricios,  neminem  creetis  plebeium.' 
quid  est  dicere  aliud:  'quia  indignos  vestra  voluntate  crea- 

10  turi  non  estis,  necessitatem  vobis  creandi,  quos  non  vultis, 
imponam '?     quid  sequitur,  nisi  ut  ne  beneficium  qaidem  20 
debeat  populo,  si  cum  duobus  patriciis  unus  petierit  plebeius, 
et  lege  se,  non  suffragio  creatum  dicat?     quomodo  extor-  41 
queant,   non   quomodo   petant    honores,    quaerunt;    et   ita 

15  maxima  sunt  adepturi,   ut   nihil   ne   pro   minimis   quidem 
debeant;  et  occasionibus  potius  quam  virtute  petere  honores 
malunt.     est  aUquis,  qui  se  inspici,  aestiraari  fastidiat,  qui  2 
certos  sibi  uni  honores  inter  dimicantes  couipetitores  aequum 
censeat  esse,  qui  se  arbitrio  vestro  eximat,  qui  vestra  neces- 

20  saria  suffragia  pro  voluntariis  et   serva  pro  Hberis   faciat. 
omitto  Licinium  Scxtiumque,  quorum  annos   in  perpetua  3 
potestate  tanquam  regum  in  CapitoHo  numeratis;  quis  est 
hodie  in  civitate  tam  humihs,  cui  non  via  ad'  consulatum 
faciUor  per  istius  legis  occasionem  quam   nobis  ac  hberis 

25  nostris  fiat?  si  quidem  nos  ne  cum  volueritis  quidem  creare 
interdum  poteritis,  istos,  etiamsi  nolueriiis,  necesse  erit.    de  4 
indignitate  satis  dictum  est ;   etenim  dignitas  ad  homines 
pertinet.     quid  de  reUgionibus  atque  auspiciis,  quae  propria 
dcorum  imraortahum  contemptio  atque  iniuria  est,  loquar? 

30  auspiciis  hanc  urbem  conditam  esse,  auspiciis  bello  ac  pace, 
domi  mihtiaeque  omnia  geri,  quis  est,  qui  ignoret?     penes  5 
quos  igitur  sunt  auspicia  more   maiorum?     nempe   penes 
patres;  nam  plebeius  quidem  magistratus  nullus  anspicato 
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6  crcatur ;  nobis  adeo  propria  sunt  auspicia,  ut  non  solum, 
quos  populus  creat  patricios  magistratus,  non  aliter  quam 
auspicato  creet,  sed  nos  quoque  ipsi  sine  suffragio  populi 
auspicato  interregem  prodamus,  et  privati  auspicia  habea- 

7  mus,  quae  isti  ne  in  magistrutibus  quidem   habent.     quid  5 
igitur  ahud  quam  tollit  ex  civitate  auspicia,   qui  plebeios 
consules  creando  a  patribus,  qui  soh  ea  habere  possunt, 

8  aufert?  eludant  nunc  hcet  rehgiones:  quid  enim  esse,  si 
puUi  non  pascantur,  si  ex  cavea  tardius  exierint,  si  occeci- 
nerit  avis?     parva  sunt  haec;  sed  parva  ista  non  contem- 10 

9  nendo  maiores  nostri  maximam  hanc  rem  feceruntj  nunc 
nos,  tanquam  iam  nihil  pace  deorum  opus  sit,  omnes 
czftrimonias  poUuimus.  vulgo  ergo  pontifices,  augures, 
sacrificuh  reges  creentur;  cuihbet  apicem  Dialem,  dum- 
modo  homo  sit,  imponamus;    tradamus  anciUa,  penetraha,  15 

10  deos  deorumque  curam,  quibus  nefas  est;  non  leges  auspi- 
cato  ferantur,  non  magistratus  creentur;  nec  centuriatis  nec 
curiatis  comitiis  patres  auctores  fiant;  Sextius  et  Licinius 
tanquam  Romulus  ac  Tatius  in  urbe  Romana  regnent,  quia 

1 1  pecunias  ahenas,  quia  agros  dono  dant.     tanta  dulcedo  est  20 
ex  ahenis  fortunis  praedandi,  nec  in  mentem  venit,  altera 
lege  sohtudines  vastas  in  agris  fieri  peUendo  finibus  dominos, 
altera  fidem   abrogari,    cum   qua   omnis   humana   societas 

12  toUitur?  omnium  rerum  causa  vobis  antiquandas  censeo 
istas  rogationes.     quod  faxitis,  deos  vehm  fortunare."  75 

42        Oratio  Appii  ad  id  modo  valuit,  ut  tempus  rogationum 

2  iubendarum  proferretur.  refecti  decimum  iidem  tribuni, 
Sextius  et  Licinius,  de  decemviris  sacrorum  ex  parte  de 
plebe  creandis  legem  pertulere.  creati  quinque  patrum, 
quinque  plebis,  graduque  eo  iam  via  facta  ad  consulatum  30 

3  videbatur.  hac  victoria  contenta  plebes  cessit  patribus,  ut 
in  praesentia  consulum.  mentione  omissa  tribuni  mihtum 
crearentur. 
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B.  c.   367.     On  navs  of  a  Gallic  war  Cainillns  is   appointed  dictator. 

After  the  Gauls  are  defeated,  the  struggle  over  the  Licinian  rogations 

is  renewed,  and  ends  in  their  becotning  law.     L.  Sextius  is  elected 

first  plebeian  consul.      The  praetorship,  confined  to  patricians,   is 

5  instituted. 

Creati  A.  et  M.  Cornelii  iterum,  M.  Geganius,  P.  Man- 
iius,  L.  Veturius,  P.  Valerius  sextum. 

Cum  praeter  Velitraram  obsidionem,  tardi  magis  rem  4 
exitus  quam  dubii,   quietae  externae  res  Romanis  essent, 

10  fama  repens  belli  Gallici  allata  perpulit   civitatem,  ut  M. 
Furius  dictator  quintum  diceretur.     is  T.  Quinctium  Poe- 
num  magistrum  equitum   dixit.     bellaium  cum   Gallis   eo  5 
anno  circa  Anienem  flumen,  auctor  est  Claudius,  inclitam- 
que  in  ponte  pugnam,  qua  T.   Manlius  Gallum,  cum  quo 

15  provocatus   manus   conseruit,   in   conspectu    duorum   exer- 
cituum  caesum  torque  spoliavit,  tum  pugnatam.     pluribus  6 
auctoribus  magis  adducor  ut  credam,  decem  haud  minus 
post  annos  ea  acta,  hoc  autem  anno  in  Albano  agro  cum 
Gallis  dictatore    M.   Furio  signa   collata.     nec   dubia  nec  7 

20  difficihs  Romanis,  quanquam  ingentem  Galli  terrorem  me- 
moria  pristinae  cladis  attulerant,  victoria  fuit.     multa  millia 
barbarorum  in  acie,  multa  captis  castris  caesa;  palati  alii,  8 
Apuliam  maxime  petentes,  cum   fuga   se   longinqua,   tum 
quod    passim    eos    simul   pavor   terrorque   distulerant,    ab 

25  hoste  [sese]  tutati  sunt.     dictatori  consensu  patrum  plebis- 
que  triumphus  decretus. 

Vixdum  perfunctum  eum  bello  atrocior  domi  seditio  ex-  9 
cepit,  et  per  ingentia  certamina  dictator  senatusque  victus, 
ut  rogationes  tribuniciae  accipcrentur;    et   comitia   consu- 

30  lum  adversa  nobilitate  habita,  quibus  L.  Sextius  de  plebe 
primus  consul  factus.     et  ne  is  quidem  finis  certaminum  10 
fuit.      quia   patricii   se   auctores   futuros    negabant,    prope 
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secessionem   plebis  res    terribilesque   alias   minas   civilium 

11  certaminum  venit,  cum  tandem  per  dictatorem  condicioni- 
bus  sedatae  discordiae  sunt,  concessumque  ab  nobilitate 
plebi  de  consule  plebeio,  a  plebe  nobilitati  de  praetore  uno, 

12  qui  ius  in  urbe  diceret,  ex  patribus  creando.     ita  ab  diutinas 
ira  tandem  in  concordiam  redactis  ordinibus,  cum  dignam 
eam  rem  senatus  censeret  esse,  meritoque  id,  si  quando 
unquam    alias,    deum   immortalium   fore,    ut   ludi    maximi 

13  fierent  et  dies  unus  ad  triduum  adiiceretur,  recusantibus  id 
munus  aedilibus  plebis,  conclamatum  a  patriciis  est  iuveni-  k 
bus,  se  id  honoris  deum  immortalium  causa  libenter  facturos 

14  ut  aediles  fierent.  quibus  cum  ab  universis  gratiae  actae 
essent,  factum  senatus  consultum,  ut  duo  viros  aediles  ex 
patribus  dictator  populum  rogaret,  patres  auctores  omnibus 
eius  anni  comitiis  fierent.  ,. 
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Res  adversus  Volscos  et  Aequos  et  Praenestinos  prospere  gestas 
continet.  quattuor  tribus  adiectae:  Stellatina,  Tromentina,  Sabatina, 
Arniensis.  M.  Manlius,  qui  Capitolium  a  Gallis  defenderat,  cum 
obstrictos  aere  alieno  liberaret,  nexos  exsolveret,  crimine  affectati  regni 
damnatus  de  saxo  deiectus  est ;  in  cuius  notam  senatus  consultum  factum 
est,  ne  cui  de  Manlia  gente  Marco  nomen  esset.  C.  Licinius  et 
L.  Sextius  tribuni  plebis  legem  promulgaverunt,  ut  consules  ex  plebe 
tierent,  qui  ex  patribus  crealmntur;  eamque  cum  magna  contentione 
repugnantibus  patribus,  cum  iidem  tribuni  plebis  per  quinquennium  soli 
niagistratus  fuissent,  pertulerunt;  et  primus  ex  plebe  consul  L.  Sextius 
creatus  est.  lata  est  et  altera  icx,  ne  cui  plus  quingentis  iugeribus  agri 
liceret  possiderc. 
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NOTES. 


Chapter  I. 

p.  1.  I  §?  1,  2.  The  opening  sentence  is  long  and  should  be  read 
tlirough  carefuUy  before  translation.  The  main  outline  is:  'I  have  set 
forth  ..the  history  of  Rome,  a  history  at  once  {ciiw)  obscure  by  reason  of 
ils  exceeding  antiquity, ...and  obscure  also  (//(///)  becau.se  the  literary 
records...were  scanty,  and  because  whatever  there  was,..peri.shed.' 

4  §  1.  al)  condita  urbe]  This  seems  to  support  the  conimon  assump- 
tion  that  the"title,  under  which  Livy's  history  was  published,  was  Ad 
ii/-be  co/idifa  libri',  cf.  the  title  of  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  Ab  excessu  divl 
Aiigtisl/  lH>/-i.  Translate :  '  from  the  foundation  of  the  city.'  The  part. 
pass.  in  agreement  with  a  subst.  is  frequcntly  used  instead  of  a  subst. 
wilh  another  in  the  gen.  depending  on  it. 

ad  captam  eandem  urbem]  The  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls 
had  been  narrated  by  Livy  in  Book  V.  Probably  a  new  section  of  thc 
work  begins  wilh  Uook  VI,  as  is  indicated  by  the  sliort  picface  contained 
in  this  chapter.     Cf.  Litrod.  §  i. 

5  consulil3us...ac  dictatoribus,  decemviris...tribunis  consularibus] 
The  tvvo  magistracies  which  were  in  the  nature  of  e.xperiments  arc 
placed  in  contrast  with  the  consulship  and  dictatorship.  The  decem- 
virate  lasted  from  451-449  n.c. ;  its  principal  work  was  the  dravving  up 
of  the  code  of  laws  known  as  the  XII  Tables.  The  consular  tribunate 
was  e.stablished  in  444  B.c,  parlly  with  the  object  of  opening  up  to  the 
plebeians  the  pov.ers  of  the  consulship  without  its  more  external 
dignities,  and  partly  vvith  a  view  to  creating  a  larger  number  of  military 
commanders. 

8  S  2.  velut  quaej  =  w/«/  ea  sunt  qiiac,  '  as  is  the  case  with  things 
which.' 
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9  parvae]  'scanty,'  refcning  to  meagre  annalistic  notices.  For  Livy's 
use  of  the  earliest  sources  of  Roman  history,  see  Introd.  §  i. 

I  o       una  custodia  fldelis  memoriae  rerum  gestarum]   Very  characteristic 

of  Livy,  vvho  was  by  no  means  a  lover  of  archaeological  research.  But 
'  the  Record  of  the  Human  Past  is  not  all  contained  in  printed  books,' 
and  monuments  are  often  more  faithful  recorders  of  the  past  than  are 
written  documents. 

I I  in  commentariis  pontiflcum]  These  books  contained  primarily  the 
decrees  of  the  poiilifices  touching  religious  matters.  But  Livy  evidently 
regards  them  as  also  concerned  with  historical  records,  though  perhaps 
only  incidentally.  Cf.  4.  3.  9,  where  Canuleius,  in  proposing  his  laws, 
says:  st  non  ad  fastos,  non  ad  connnentarios  pontijicum  admittimur,  nc 
ea  quidem  scimus,  quae  omnes  peregrini  etiam  sciunt,  consules  in  locnm 
regum  successisse?  At  the  same  time  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that 
Livy  is  confusing  the  commentarii  with  the  ajtnales  maximi,  the  latter 
being  a  record  of  the  chief  events  of  each  year,  drawn  up  by  the 
Pontifex  Maximus. 

12        publicis]     Such  as  laws  (e.g.  the  XII  Tahles)  and  treaties. 

privatis]  Family  records,  laudationes  or  funeral  orations,  which 
were  a  frequent  cause  of  tlie  falsification  of  history,  and  the  inscriptions 
(tituli)  placed  beneath  the  imagines  or  masks  of  distinguished  members 
of  a  family.  These  last  were  also  in  many  cases  mere  fabricalions ; 
cf.  8.  40.  4 :  falsis  imaginum  titulis, 

§  3.  The  sentence  is  a  little  complicated.  Rome,  after  the  burning, 
is  likened  to  a  tree  which  has  been  cut  down,  whose  roots,  however,  are 
still  sound.  Translate:  '  clearer  thenceforward  and  more  certain  will 
be  the  record  of  the  history  of  the  cily  both  at  home  and  abroad,  from 
the  time  of  its  second  foundation,  vvhen  it  sprang  afresh  as  it  were  from 
the  roots  with  greater  promise  of  vigour  and  fruitfulness.'  clariora  is 
held  by  some  to  mean  'more  brilliant.'  It  would  be  possible  lo  lake 
ab  secunda  origine  velut  ah  stirpibus  closely  logether,  but  this  seems  to 
involve  considerable  awkwardness. 

16  §  4.  adminiculo]  As  Weissenborn  remarks,  this  carries  on  the 
iniage  of  ihe  plant  or  tree.     Trans.    '  prop,'  or  'support.' 

M.  Furio  principe]  M.  Furius  Camillus,  with  whose  speech  againsl 
the  proposed  migration  to  Veii  the  Fifth  Book  had  closed.  Priftceps  is 
an  unofficial  title,  and  means  '  foremost  citizen.'  Augustus  made  a 
dextei-ous  use  of  the  word  in  founding  his  system  of  government. 

17  anno]  i.e.  Camillus,  after  celebrating  his  triumph,  remained  dictator 
till  the  end  of  June,  when  he  quitted  office  vvith  the  consular  tribunes. 
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The  '  year'  nieant  is  that  of  the  magistrates.  No  dictator  could  lawfully 
remain  in  office  heyond  a  period  of  six  months ;  he  usiially  resigned 
immediately  aftcr  his  special  task  had  been  carried  out;  cf.  c.  29.  10  (of 
T.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus) :  die  vicesimo,  qnam  creatus  erat,  dictatura  se 
abdicavit,  Phitarch  {Cam.  31)  is  vvrong  in  saying  that  Camilhis  remained 
dictator  for  a  whole  year:  ^  ^ovXi)  rbv  Ka/itXXoi/  ovk  da<T€  ^ov\6/j.€vov 
dirod^aOai  tt)v  a.pxi]v  evTbs  (viavTou,  Kainep  ^^  /XTJvas  oi^Sefis  inrep^aXdvTor 
eTtpov  SiKTaTopos. 

K)  §5.  tribunos]  Owing  to  the  disaster  which  had  happencd  during 
their  term  of  office  the  consular  trilnines  were  held  vit/o  creali,  i.e.  it  was 
supposed  that  there  must  have  been  some  flaw  in  the  taking  of  the 
auspices  at  the  tinie  of  their  election.  They  werc  therefore  callcd  upon 
to  resign,  as  being  incapable  of  presiding  at  the  election  of  their 
successors  and  of  taking  the  auspices;  cf.  8.  3.  4.  The  dictator,  as 
nominated  byone  of  these  consular  tril.uncs,  would  be  considered 
equally  incapable  of  holding  the  elections. 

p.  2.  I.  res  ad  interregmun  rediit]  Upon  the  resignation  of  the 
consuls  or  consuiar  tribunes  the  government  passed  temporarily  into 
the  hands  of  the  patrician  portion  of  the  Senate  [patres).  In  the  regal 
period  this  had  been  the  case  upon  the  death  of  the  King.  This  state 
of  affairs  was  known  as  an  iiilerregnum.  The  patrician  portion  of  the 
Senate  then  nominated  from  tlieir  number  an  iutcrrex  (interregem prodere), 
who  hekl  office  for  five  days ;  it  should  be  noted  that  thc  first  interrex 
never  held  the  elections,  probably  because  he  had  not  received  office 
directly  from  the  hands  of  a  magistrate.  Ile  nominated  a  second 
iu/errex,  who,  if  the  omens  were  favourable,  could  hold  the  elections. 
But  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  succcssion  cf  any  numbcr  of 
iuterngts,  should  circumstances  so  recjuire. 

2  §  6.  opere  ac  labore]  Cf.  §  3 :  laetius  feraciusque.  A  ccrtain 
amount  of  tautology  is  characteristic  of  Livy's  style.     Cf.  Inlrod.  §3. 

3  Q.  Fabio]  Cf.  5.  36.  7.  Fabius,  though  ambassador,  had  assisted 
the  people  of  Clusium  in  battle  against  the  Gauls. 

simul  primum]     So  frequently  in  Livy  for  simulac  friiman. 

4  dicta  dies  est]  In  the  case  of  trials  before  the  Comilia  (iudicia 
populi),  the  prosecutor,  who  was  necessarily  a  magistrate,  gave  formal 
notice  in  a  contio  or  mass-meeting  of  his  intention  to  summon  the 
accused  for  enquiry  on  a  certain  day.  Ilence  dicm  dicere—'io  give 
formal  notice  of  a  prosecution.'  The  iireliminary  cnquiry  (anquisitio) 
led  up  to  the  trial  proper  beforc  the  Comitia  Centuriata  or  Tributa, 
which    took    the    form    of   a    rogalio   or    bill    of   pains    and    penalties 
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introduced    by   the    magistrate    for    acceptance    or    rejection    by  the 
assembly. 

legatusj  Tliis  word  may  well  be  retained  in  addilion  to  orator; 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  Fal)ius  had  fought  vvhile  in  the  capacity 
of  envoy.  Livy's  style  is  full,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  use  two  words, 
though  only  one  is  absolutely  necessary.  See  Appendix. 
5  orator]  For  the  meaning  'envoy,'  cf.  Verg.  Aen.  7.  153:  cmtiwi 
oratorcs  augiista  ad  moenia  regis  \  ire  iitbet. 

ius  gentium]  'The  lavv  of  nations,'  not  'intemational  lavv'  in  Ihe 
modern  sense.  The  ius  gentium  was  a  body  of  rules  generally  ob- 
served  among  the  various  peoples  with  whom  the  Romans  were  brought 
in  contact,  and  was  contrasted  with  the  ius  civile  or  laws  specially 
affecting  Roman  citizens.  See  Maine,  Ancient  Law,  ch.  iii,  and 
cf.  c.  17.  8n. 

17  §8.     Camillus]    See  Appendix. 

18  creat]  Livy  never  troubles  to  use  very  accurate  terms  in  relation  to 
constitutional  points.  The  inteiTCx  presided  at  the  elections,  took  the 
auspices,  and  duly  returned  (renuntiare)  the  elected  candidates.  Hence 
c7-eat  simply  =  '  obtains  the  election  of.' 

21  §  9.  magfistratum  inissent]  The  ordinary  date  upon  vvhich  consuls 
or  consular  tribunes  entered  office  was  at  this  period  July  ist ;  but, 
ovving  to  the  inten-egnum,  ihe  date  on  the  present  occasion  must  have 
been  July  6th  or  later.  It  may  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  the 
tribunes  of  \}c\e.  flebs  always  entered  upon  office  on  December  loth. 

23  §  10.  foedera]  Treaties  were  reckoned  under  the  head  of  religiones, 
as  being  concluded  with  elaborate  religious  ceremonies.  See  especially 
r.  24.  4,  where  the  ceremony  at  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  between  the 
Romans  and  Albans  is  fully  described. 

duodecim  tabulae]  The  famous  code  of  laws  dravvn  up  by  the 
decemviri  legibus  scribundis  in  451,  450  B.c.  The  original  tables  were 
set  up  in  the  Forum;  cf.  3.  57.  10:  leges...in  aes  inrisas  in  publico 
fropos2ierunt. 

24  regiae  leges]  Very  little  is  knovvn  of  these  'royal  lavv.s,'  but  it 
seems  probable  that  they  were  certain  rules,  partly  of  a  secular,  partly 
of  a  religious  character,  vvhich  were  published  by  the  pontifices  under 
the  Kings'  directions  for  the  guidance  of  the  public.  The  pontifical 
rules  vvere  usually  kept  a  close  secret,  and  the  present  opporlunity  was 
seized  upon  to  suppress  those  relating  to  religion,  vvhich  had  previously 
been  published;  these  most  likely  concerned  the  calendar  and  festivals. 
Cf.  9.  46.  5,  where  the  scribe-aedile  Flavius  (304  B.c.)  civile  ius,  repo- 
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situm  in  feuetralihtis  poutijiciim,  eviilgUTit,  fastosqtie   circa  fortitti  in 
albo  profosiiit,  tit  qtiando  li-ge  agi  posset,  scirettir. 

It  seems  possible  that  \ve  have  an  actual  specimen  of  a  lex  regia 
preserved  in  a  fragmentary  Latin  inscription,  a  cast  of  which  is  in  the 
British  Museiim.  It  was  discovered  in  1899  on  the  site  bf  the  Comitium 
and  is  written  in  archaic  Greek  letters.  It  perhaps  gives  directions  as 
to  the  place  and  time  at  which  certain  sacrifices  are  to  be  made  and 
indicates  the  penalty  in  case  of  contravention.  The  date  of  the  in- 
scription  is  probably  to  be  placed  early  in  the  6th  century  b.c,  and 
it  is  bkely  that  its  mutilation  took  place  at  the  time  of  ihe  Gallic 
invasion.     The  interpretation,  however,  is  very  uncertain. 

quae  comparerent]  '  So  f;\r  as  they  were  to  be  found.'  Or.  rectat 
conqiiiratttur,  {si^  qiiae  cottipareant. 

28  §  11.  diebus  religiosis]  Cf.  Gellius  4.  9.  5.  He  defines  dies 
religiosi  as  tristi  oniine  et  infatties  iinpeditiqiie,  in  quibiis  et  res  divinas 
facere  et  rem  qtiatnpiatn  novam  exordiri  tetnperandutn  est.  Upon  these 
days  it  was  considered  extremely  unlucky  to  embark  upon  any  important 
-business.  The  dies  nefasti,  on  the  other  hand,  were  the  days  upon 
which  the  law-courts  vvere  closed.  Dies  religiosi  were  also  known  as 
dies  atri. 

i(j  a.  d.  XV  Kal.  Sextiles]  July  iSth.  So  Tacitus  Hist.  1.  91  speaks 
of  infatisto  die  Cretnerensi  Allietisiqtie  cladibits ;  cf.  also  Lucan  7.  409 : 
et  damnata  diti  Roniatiis  Allia  fastis. 

ad  Cremeram]  The  disaster  to  the  Fabii  is  assigned  to  the  year 
477  B.c.  (11.  50).  The  Cremera  was  a  Iributary  of  the  Tiber,  and  flowed 
past  Veii.     See  map. 

32  insignemque  rei  nulli...agendae]  Trans.  ;  'and  marked  it  out  for 
doing  no  business,  public  or  private.'  The  dat.  after  insigtiis  is  one  of 
purpose,  as  in  10.  39.  14:  iit...spoIia  ea  referrent,  quae  insignia publicis 
etiani  locis  decorandis  essent :  '  which  were  marked  out  for  the  de- 
coration...'  For  various  cmendations  which  have  been  suggested  see 
Appendix. 

p.  3.  I  §  13.  postrldie  idus  Quintiles]  July  i6th.  Quintilis  was 
the  sth  month  of  the  old  Roman  year,  which  began  with  March.  Later 
on  Quintilis  was  changed  into  Julius  in  honour  of  Julius  Caesar. 
Similarly  Sextilis,  originally  the  6th  month,  had  its  name  changed  in 
honour  of  Augustus. 

The  acc.  after  postridie  and  pridie  is  on  the  analogy  of  that  after 
post  and  antc.  The  gen.  is  found  rarely,  e.g.  in  Caes.  B.  (7.  i.  47.  2  : 
pridie  eiiis  diei. 
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2  litasset]  ///rt-^v  means  '  to  offer  a  favouiahle  sacrificc.'  Cf.  5.  38.  r  . 
72ec  aiispicato  iicc  litato  instrinint  aciein.  Wlien  ihc  omens  vvere  un- 
favourable,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  general  to  endeavour  by  every  means 
in  his  power  to  avoid  an  engagement,  until  by  renewal  (instauratio)  of 
sacrifice  favourable  omens  were  obtained  ;  cf.  7.  8.  5  :  diii  non  pcrlitaltim 
teniierat  dictatoreiiu,  ne  ante  ineridiein  signnin  dare  posset.  Cf.  also 
Geliius  5.  17.  2. 

neque]  =  tf/  non. 

pace  deum]  '  the  support,'  or  '  favour  of  heaven.' 

3  post  diem  tertium]  '  two  days  afterwards, '  as  wc  should  say.  The 
Romans  inchuled  the  day  reckoncd  from  in  their  calculation. 

4  rebus  divinis  supersederi]  'that  pulilic  sacrifice  should  be  refrained 
from.'  As  a  rcsult  no  comitia  could  be  htld  and  no  battle  (at  all  events 
in  offence)  could  be  fought,  since  a  pubHc  sacrifice  was  a  necessary 
prelude  to  these.  The  days  following  tlie  Kaknds,  Nones,  and  Ides, 
are  called  by  post-classical  writers  dies  poslridiani. 

Chapter  II. 

7  §  1.    quietis]  sc.  eis,  '  the  Romans.' 

erigendae...rei  publicae]  gen.  defining  consilia.  'Plans,'  viz.  'of 
raising  the  state.' 

8  §  2.  Volsci,  veteres  hostes]  The  Volscians  occupied  the  territory 
to  the  S.  of  Latium,  beyond  the  Rutuli.  Their  land  extended  along  the 
coast  nearly  to  the  river  Liris.  See  map,  In  396  li.c.  they  had  con- 
cluded  peace  with  Rome  (5.  23.  12). 

9  ceperant...afFerebant]  Note  thc  difference  of  tense.  '  Had  (actually) 
taken...kept  bringing  news.' 

10  Etruriae  principum  ex  omnibus  populis]  The  populi  vvere  the 
12  autononious  cities,  which  were  united  in  a  federation.  The  principcs 
would  be  drawn  from  the  Lucumones,  the  nding  aristocratic  class. 

1 1  ad  fanum  Voltumnae]  Voltumna  was  the  patron  goddess  of  the 
Etruscan  tederation,  and  had  her  shrine  at  Volsinii.  Here  representatives 
from  the  different  cities  met  every  year  to  do  honour  to  the  goddess ; 
here  also  common  councils  were  held,  whenever  need  arose  ;  cf.  4.  23.  5: 
cum  duae  civitates  legatis  circa  duodccim  populos  missis  iinpctrasscnt,  ut 
ad  Voltumnae  fanuin  indiceretur  omni  Etruriac  concilium. 

mercatores]  Cf.  4.  24.  2.  A  great  fair  was  held  simultaneously  with 
the  yearly  meeting  of  the  Etruscan  League  at  Volsinii,  and  this  fair  was 
attended  by  Roman  mcrchants  ;  cf.  the  fair  held  by  ihe  Sabines  «</ 
Fcroniae  fanum  (1.  30.  5). 
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12  §  a.    defectionis]     See  Appendix. 

13  Latinonuu  Henuconunque]  The  Latins  had  joined  the  exiled 
Tarquins,  but,  as  tiaditiun  asscrted,  had  been  defeated  at  Lake  Regillus. 
The  original  league  between  Rome  and  the  Latins,  which  had  thus  been 
temporarily  dissolved,  is  said  to  have  been  renewed  by  Spurius  Cassius 
in  493  B.c.  The  same  man  efTected  an  alliance  between  Rome  and  the 
Hernicans  in  486  B.c.  :  this  was  of  great  importance  owing  to  ihe 
geograpliical  position  of  the  lattcr  people,  whose  territory  parled 
Kome's  two  great  enemies,  the  Volscians  and  the  Aequians.  See 
map. 

14  ambigua  fide]  Aljlative  expressing  a  characteristic  or  quality, 
frequently  used  with  esse ;  cf.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  6.  14.  3 :  quam  ob  rem  fac 
animo  magno  fortiqtu  sis. 

18  §5.  eiusdem  auspiciis]  The  real  mcaning  of  the  phrase  should  be 
carefully  noted.  The  aiispicia  were  the  means  whereby  the  will  of  the 
gods  was  ascertained,  and  the  dictator,  as  supreme  magistralc,  consuUed 
the  gods  by  taking  ihem  on  behalf  of  the  communily. 

ly  dictatoremque  dici]  The  dictator  was  nominated  by  one  of  the 
consular  tribunes,  or  in  ordinary  periods  by  one  of  thc  consuls,  after  a 
decree  of  the  Senate  (implied  here  \x\  placiiif). 

21  §6.  iustitioque  indicto]  A  suspension  of  all  legal  business,  which 
seems  usually  to  have  accompanied  the  appointment  of  a  dictator : 
cf.  4.  31.  9  :  iiistitium  inforo  tabernaeqtte  clattsae,  fitintquc  omnia  castris 
qtiam  tirbi  similiora.  Any  of  the  higher  magistrates  could  announce  a 
ittstitium  upon  an  emergency,  usually  after  a  decree  of  the  Senate  ; 
cf.  3.  5.  4 :  et  qiiod  necesse  erat  in  tanto  tumiiltu,  itistitium  per  aliquot 
dies  servatum.  The  end  of  the  iustitium  was  announced  by  decree  of 
the  magistrate  {iustitium  rcmittere). 

2  2  iuniorum]  The  iuniores  were  men  between  the  ages  of  1 7  and  46, 
the  seniores  between  47  and  60.  It  was  not  customary  to  call  out  the 
latter  for  service  in  the  field,  hence  the  qualification  ita,  ut.  '  He  held 
a  levy  of  iuniores,  and  actualiy  enroUed...'  Lit.  '  in  such  a  way,  that.' 
Cf.  I.  43.  2 :  seniores  (sc.  confecit)  ad  urbis  custodia?n  tit  pracsto  essent, 
iuvenes  utforis  bella  gererent. 

23  in  verba  sua  luratos]  Tliey  were  required  to  take  the  sacramcntum, 
or  military  path.  One  man  appears  to  have  repeated  the  formula 
{verba  concepta)  of  the  oath,  and  then  the  rest  merely  added  the  words 
'  idem  in  me.'  For  the  phrase  iurare  in  verba  =  '  to  swear  according  to  a 
formula,'  cf.  c.  22.  7  :  comiliisqiie  itirare  paralo  in  vcrba  excusandae 
valetudini. 
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ceuturiaret]  'fonned  into  cenluiies';  cf.   Cic.  ad  Alt.   16.  (;:    rem 
geril  palaiii,  centtiriat  Capuae,  dinumerat. 
•24       §  7.    trifariam]     Not  found  before  Livy  ;  cf.  Gk  TpKpoujios. 

29  §8.  ad  Meciiun]  Diodorus  (14.  117.  i)  says :  iv  T<p  Kd\ov/ji.^vt^ 
MapKiii!  KaTeaTpcLTOTT^Oevcrav,  airixovTes  airb  PwyLtTjs  (TtoS/oi/s  SiaKoaLovs  : 
cf.  Plut.  Caiii.  34  :  Trepi  to  '^idpKi.ov  opos.  No  doubt  the  tribus  Maecia 
foundcd  in  332  15. c.  derived  its  name  from  the  same  source  as  the  present 
place,  perhaps  from  some  conspicuous  hill,  as  Plutarch's  language 
suggests.     The  MSS.  vary  with  regard  to  the  name ;  see  Appendix. 

30  §  9.  ab]  Here  'gi^.z'(\Z2X\.y=propter,  giving  the  motive  of  the 
action.     Cf.  c.  4.  8:  ab  odio. 

31  crederent]  By  a  curious  usage  the  word  introducing  the  or.  obbqua 
is  itself  put  into  the  subjunctive.  We  might  have  expected  quod 
...credebant;  there  is  no  logical  justification  for  using  the  subjunctive 
crederent.  The  constr. ,  however,  is  found  elsewhere  in  Latin ;  cf.  2 1 .  i .  3 
and  Cic.  de  off.  i.  13.  40 :  rediit paulo  post,  quod  se  ohlitum  nescio  quid 
diceret;  c.  6.  5  is  not  parallel,  since  dicerent  there  occurs  in  tme  or. 
obliqua. 

32  auditus...]  'The  news  that  Camillus  was  in  command';  cf. 
c.  I.  i  n. 

33  vallum]  This  was  properly  the  palisade  (f(z//j  =  Gk  xapoKes).  which 
crowned  the  outer  edge  of  the  earthwork  {agger^ ;  but  vallum  is  frequently 
used  for  the  earthwork  itself,  as  here. 

p.  4.  4  §11.  aperuit...viam]  The  enemy  had  erected  a  barricade  of 
logs  outside  the  earth-mound.  Camillus  set  fire  to  this  barricade,  the 
smoke  from  which  blew  into  the  faces  of  the  defenders  and  threw  them 
into  confusion ;  but  the  Romans  themselves  found  considerable  difficulty 
in  crossing  the  glowing  embers. 

5  vapore]  Very  likely  means  '  heat '  here,  as  ahvays  in  Lucretius  : 
cf.  5.  48.  2:  loco...ab  inceiidiis  torrido  et  vaporis  pleno,  It  may  of 
course  bear  the  niore  usual  meaning  of  '  steam,'  *  vapour.' 

6  moles]  'trouble.'  il/o/^j- ineans  originally 'mass,' and  then 'trouble,' 
'  effort,'  cf.  Verg.  Acn.  i.  33  :  Tantae  niolis  erat  Romanain  condere 
gentetn.  With  this  may  be  compared  the  English  '  moil '  in  the  phrase 
'toil  and  moil,'  etc.  Cf  Bacon,  Essay  'of  Plantations':  'but  moile  not 
too  much  under  ground,'  although  the  connection  between  moles  and 
moil  is  disputed  by  philologists. 

7  militibus  munitiun]     See  Appcndix. 

10  §12.  militi]  Collective  singular:^' soldiers.'  Livy  makes  a  very 
extensive  use  of  these  collective  singulars.     Besides  words  like  eques. 
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peJts,  etc,  we  find  j^cwfjw/w^' Romans '  (c.  31.  7)  and  many  similaf 
usages. 

II  laxgfitore]  Practically  equivalent  to  an  adjective,  •  open-handed ' ; 
cf.  c.  10.  6:  victorem  exercittim,  '  the  victorious  army. '  The  allusion  is 
to  Camillus'  disposal  of  the  booty  taken  at  Veii. 

n  §13.  fugientes]  '  the  fugitives.'  The  free  use  of  present  participles 
as  substantives  is  a  characteristic  of  Livy's  style ;  cf.  c.  25.  9  discentiiim, 
c.  37.  I  audientium. 

F3  8eptuagesimo...anno]  It  seems  impossible  to  make  out  why  Livy 
sct  the  duration  of  the  Volscian  war  at  70  years.  There  had  been 
perpetual  forays  between  the  Romans  and  the  Volscians  since  the  regal 
period;  cf.  i.  53.  2  :  Is  (Tarquinius  Superbus) primus  Volscis  bcllnm  in 
ducentos  amplius  post  suam  aetcitem  annos  movit.  Apparenlly  Livy  has 
been  betrayed  into  self-contradiction  by  combining  the  accounts  of 
different  annalists. 

ad  deditionem...subeglt]  But  we  very  soon  find  the  Volscians  in 
arms  again  (c.  6.  4  etc).  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  Volscians 
really  received  crushing  blows  from  Rome  about  this  period.  Thus 
Diodorus  Siculus,  whose  references  to  Roman  history  are  probably  based 
on  the  older  and  more  trustworthy  annals,  says  :  rov  itxTrpoudev  xp^^ov 
Iffx^pol  5o/cowTes  eivai,  8ia  rrjv  crv/x(popav  ravTrjv  aadiviaTaTOi  twv 
trepioiKovvTujv  edvuiv  eyevT^Orjcrav  (14.  117.  3):  cf.  Introd.  §  4. 

15  §  14.  molientes]  Moliri  is  used  in  so  many  different  ways,  that  it 
is  worth  while  to  distinguish  some  of  them.  The  primary  notion  in- 
volved  is  that  of  effort.  In  Livy  we  find  amongst  others  the  following 
uses  of  the  word.  (i)  Ab.solute,  '  to  put  oneself  in  motion,'  '  to  depart,' 
cf.  37.  II.  12  (of  ships):  dtttn  moliutitur  a  terra.  (2)  'Toworkon'a 
thing:  so  28.  17.  15:  a«f<?raj  w<?/«W  '  to  hoist  anchor ' ;  9.  3-  3:  monles 
moliri  sede  sua,  '  to  remove  mountains  from  their  seat';  c  34.  5:  retn 
ingentem  violiundi  causa.  (3)  A  more  general  sense  '  to  undertake,'  as 
in  the  present  case,  'designing  war.'  In  c.  11.  8  meaning  (2)  is 
extended  in  a  bold  manner  in  moliri  fidctn  —  ''  to  attack  or  tamper  with 
credit. ' 

Chapter  III. 

23  §  l.  ingruerat]  Not  used  by  Cicero  or  Caesar.  The  word 
perhaps  =  i«r«fre'.     Hence  its  meaning  '  to  threaten,'  '  to  assail.' 

§  2.  Sutrium,  socios]  Livy  writes  socios  in  apposition  to  the  word 
'  citizens  '  implied  in  the  name  of  the  town.     A  bold  use  of  these  sense- 
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con.sliuctiuns  marks  tlie  beginning  of  ihe  decline  from  cla.ssical  Latin. 
Cf.  c.  30.  9 :  Setiain,  i/>sis  tjucrciitibus. 

Sutrium  was  a  place  of  great  importance,  commanding  as  it  did  the 
route  betwcen  N.  and  S.  lCtruria.  Livy  does  not  say  when  it  entered 
into  alliance  with  Rome,  but  it  probably  did  so  shortly  after  the  fall  of 
Veii  (396  B.C.).  Laler  on,  in  383  B.c.  (Vell.  Pat.  i.  14.  2),  Sutrium 
liecame  a  Latin  colony,  and,  together  with  Nepete,  marked  for  some 
timc  the  boundary  of  Roman  territory  to  the  N.;  cf.  Introd.  §4,  and  see 
niap. 

2O  primo  quoque  tempore]  '  at  ihe  first  possible  opportunity.'  Distin- 
guish  between  this  meaning  and  that  of  'one  after  another,'  which 
sonietimes  attachcs  to  primus  quisque,  e.g.  in  42.  32.  7 :  ctim  tribuni 
militum,  qui  ccnturiones  cssent,  primum  quemque  citarcnt.  Primo 
quoque  tempore  is  explained  by  Kuhner  {Ausfiihr.  Gramm.  1,  p.  474) 
thus:— If  possible,  the  thing  shall  be  done  on  the  first  day;  failing  that, 
on  the  second,  and  so  on.  Hence  'at  each  first  opportunily '  is 
equivalent  to  *as  soon  as  possiijle.' 

27        §  3.     spei  moram]  '  the  postponement  of  the  looked  for  relief.' 

.^0  singuUs]  might  mean  either  '  with  one  change  of  raiment '  or  '  with 
only  one  garment  on  them.'  Plutarch  evidently  took  it  to  mean  the 
latter  {Cam.  35) :  avTol  U  irdnTwn  ifdeeh  iv  ifj,aTlois  ixbvov  d<pufievoi 
i^TOxov),  and  Livy's  general  usage  favours  this  interpretation. 

32  §4.  cui...ad  pedes] 'at  who.se  feet.'  In  34.  11.  5  we  have  the  gen. 
flcntes  ad  genua  consulis  provolvuntur. 

p.  5.  3  excepisset]  'followed.'  .^'.vtF/m' is  used  to  express  succession 
of  events;  cf.  2.  4.  5:  scrmoncm  exccpit  (of  the  ear  following  and 
catching  up  a  sound);  also  5.  13.  4:  trislcm  hicmem  pestilens  aestas 
excepit  (of  summer  folluwing  upon  winter). 
4  luctum  lacrimasque]  '  woe  and  weeping. '  Livy  is  fond  of  alliteration ; 
cf.  c.  14.  8:  cum  patria,  pcnatibus  publicis  ac  privatis,  and  c.  17.  2: 
libcrtaicm  ac  liiccin. 
7  §  6.  ad  Sutrium]  may  mcan  '  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Sutriuni,' 
but  Livy  constantly  uses  prepositions  with  the  names  of  towns,  whcre 
the  normal  constr.  would  be  the  simple  acc.  or  abl.;  cf.  c.  26.  8 :  ab 
Tusculo  legiones  reductae ;  c.  27.  7  ah  Antio  Satricum,  ab  Satrico 
Vclitras...lcgiones  ductas.  The  prepositions  are  probably  inserted  with 
a  view  to  clearness ;  cf.  Suet.  Aug.  86,  wher«  Augustus  is  said  to  have 
made  an  increascd  use  of  prepositions  in  order  to  express  his  meaning 
with  greatcr  exaclness. 
b        SQluta  omnia]  '  all  discipline  relaxed,' 
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ut  flt]  'as  is  geiicrally  the  case.'     Tliis  is  llie  usual  fomi  of  expres- 
sion  in  Livy;  cf.  c.  21 .  7  and  c.  34.  6.    The  fuller  phrase  ulferejit  is  not 
so  common. 
9       ante  moema.  p.T.tente3  portas]    See  Appendix. 

14  §  7.  si  qua...possent]  '  in  the  hope...that  they  might  be  able.' 
Si  i/tia  =  'if  by  any  mcans';  the  subj.  possent  is  due  to  liie  notion  of 
wish  involved.  Cf.  the  Greek  «i  with  the  opt.,  c.g.  in  //.  3.  449,  450: 
'ATpeiSrjs  5'  di>'  o/J.iKoi'  ((poira  Orjpl  iotKus,  \  e?  irov  effaOiirjcreui'  'AXi^afdpoi' 
ffeoeiSia.     Notice  the  past  tcnses  side  by  side  with  the  historic  present 

/JiVil/l/l/lt. 

15  portas]     Sce  Appendix. 

17  §8.  accensum...fuisset]  Slrictly  speal<ing////«r/ (instead  of  OTi"/) 
shouid  indicate  a  state,  '  would  have  been  kindled  and  remained  so.' 
But  Livy  is  by  no  means  careful  to  maintain  the  distinction  between 
fuerain  and  craiii,  and  between  fuissetn  and  essein.  Bclow  (§  10) 
tradituin  fucrat=tradiluiii  erat  (a  simple  act).  In  the  case  of  fni 
a.n&  fuisse  thc  idea  of  a  state  is  more  often  present;  cf.  i.  19.  3: 
bis  dciiide  post  Niiiiiae  rcgniim  clausiis  fuit,  lit.  'was  in  a  closed  con- 
dition.'  The  rule,  liowever,  is  not  a  hard  and  fast  one  in  Latin,  for  a 
sentence  such  as  Omnis  Gallia  divisa  est  has  clearly  more  reference  to 
the  cnsuing  stale  than  to  a  specific  act  of  division.  In  some  cascsy}// 
indicates  that  a  state  has  existed,  but  has  now  ceased  to  exist,  as  in 
C.  29.  9,  tabula...his  ferme  iiicisa  litteris  fuit,  and  in  38.  56.  3,  Literni 
monumcntuin  vionumentoque  statua  supci  imposita  fuit,  qitam  iempcstatc 
disicctam  mipcr  vidimus  ipsi. 

18  al)  desperatione]  Despcratio  is  practically  personified,  hence  the  ab; 
'would  have  been  kindled  by  the  desperate  foe';  cf.  c.  6.  11:  circiim- 
sederi...ab  invidia  et  odio.  Others  translate  'in  consequence  of  the 
desperation,'  as  in  c.  2.  9:  a^  contcmptu. 

20  §  9.     quibus]  =  ^/  quibus. 

21  in  spe  ultima]  '  so  long  as  Iiope  was  very  remote.'  In  expresses  the 
circumstances  in  which  a  person  is  placed  ;  cf.  in  re  trcpida. 

CllAPTER    IV. 

p.  6.  I  §  1.  trium  simul  bellorum]  i.e.  war.s  against  the  Volscians, 
Aequians,  and  Etrascans.  Simul  is  practically  an  attribute  '  simultaneous.' 
Livy  is  very  fond  of  using  adverbs  in  this  way,  placing  them  oflen 
between  an  adj.  and  a  subst. ;  cf.  c.  39.  6 :  tnaximo  privatim  periculo, 
nullo  publice  emolumento.  Perhaps  this  is  an  imitation  of  tlie  Gk 
constr. ;    ci.  6  irdvx)  lle/3(»c\^s,  01  vuv  S.vdp{i3iT0L,  etc. 
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3  §  2.  BUb  liasta  venundatis]  When  property  captured  in  war  was 
bolci,  a  spear  was  set  up.  No  doubt  owing  to  this  custom  a  spear  was 
erccted  at  auclions  and  in  the  Centumviral  Court,  which  dealt  chiefly 
with  cases  relating  to  inheritance  of  property ;  cf.  Cic.  de  off.  2.  H.  29  and 
especially  Gaius  4.  16:  Festuca  auteni  utebantur  quasi  hastae  loco,  signo 
quodam  iusti  dominii,  {quod  maxime)  sua  esse  credcbant  quae  ex  hostibus 
cfpisscnt ;  unde  in  centumviralibus  iudiciis  hasta  proponitur;  cf.  also 
24.  18.  II  :  convenere /requentes,  qui  hastae  huius  gencris  adsueverant. 

4  auro]  See  5.  50.  7,  and  cf.  5.  25.  8-10.  It  is  said  that  the  Roman 
matrons  provided  from  tlieir  ornamcnts  the  gold  requisite  for  an  offering 
to  Apollo,  and  also  for  the  ransom  paid  to  the  Gauls.  In  return,  they 
received  the  riglit  of  ridlng  in  carriages  in  the  city  and  of  the  laudatio  at 
their  fanerals. 

6  §  3.  ante  Capitolium  incensum]  The  original  lcinple  (said  to  have 
been  dedicated  in  509  B.c.)  was  burnt  down  in  83  B.c,  during,  though 
not  immediately  in  consequence  of,  the  Sullan  wars;  cf.  Tac.  Hist.  3.  72 : 
arserat  et  ante  Capitolium  civili  bello,  sed  fraude  privata.  This  is  the 
conflagration  to  which  Livy  here  refers.  The  site  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiler  Capitolinus  has  now  been  definitely  located  on  the  southern  or 
lower  eminence  of  the  Mons  Capitolinus;  on  the  northern  eminence  was 
the  Arx,  and  between  the  two  was  the  depression  known  as  inter  duos 
lucos.     See  map. 

in  lovls  cella...ante  pedes  lunonis]  Cf.  c.  29.  9.  The  temple  was 
divided  into  three  shrines  (cellae)  by  parallel  walls.  The  central  cella 
belonged  to  Jupiter,  whose  seated  statue  was  placed  there ;  the  W.  cella 
contained  a  standing  statue  of  Minerva,  the  E.  one  of  Juno;  cf.  the  coins 
figured  in  Ramsay,  Roman  Antiquitics^^,  p.  41,  and  the  de.scription  in 
Dionysius  of  the  temple  as  restored  by  Catuhis  (69B.C.):  iv  avT<^  rpeh 
CF7)Kol  irapdWTjXoi,  Koiva^  ^X*"'''"^'  irXevpds,  iJi.i<Tos  fxkv  6  toD  Ai6s,  wap' 
eKdrepov  di  rb  fjiipos  6  re  ttjs  "Hpas  Kal  6  rrjs  ' Adr]vds  v(j>  evbs  derou 
(pedinient)  koX  ixids  ariyrjs  Ka\virr6/xevoi.  The  question  arises,  How 
could  these  paterae  have  been  placed  in  the  ceUa  of  Jupiter  and  yet  before 
the  feet  of  Juno's  statue  ?  The  explanation  that  there  was  a  statue  of  Juno 
in  the  cel/a  of  Jupiter  seems  an  improbable  one  in  the  face  of  the  above 
evidence.  Most  probably  Livy  here  uses  in  lovis  cella  loosely  for  in 
lovis  tcmplo,  and  the  paterae  were  placed  in  the  chamber  of  Juno.  That 
Livy  was  not  very  careful  to  maintain  the  distinction  between  lemplum 
and  cella  is  shown  by  a  passage  in  7.  3.  5 :  fixa  ftdt  (lex)  dextro  lateri 
aedis  lovis  optimi  maximi,  ex  qua  parte  Mincrvae  templum  est.  Here 
templutn—cel/a.     Cf.  Rolfe  in  C/ass.  Revieiv,  1893,  p.  273. 
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()  §  4.  ea  bellaj  The  wars  of  396,  395  u.c.  described  in  Book  v,  as 
well  as  ihose  nientioned  in  cc.  2,  3.  This  notice  is  no  doubt  to  be 
brought  into  connection  with  the  creation  of  the  four  new  tribes  (c.  5.  8). 
It  is  therefore  impossible  to  believe  that  the  citizenship  was  given  only 
to  a  few  deserters  to  the  Roman  cause ;  it  must  have  been  bestowed  upon 
practically  all  the  niemljcrs  of  the  three  communities  mentioned. 

14  §6.  capitallsque  poena]  (7«/«^  was  used  technically  to  denote  ihe 
sum  of  Ihe  rights  possesscd  by  a  Roinan  citizen.  A  capitalis  poena 
might  affect  one  or  all  of  these  rights.  Ilere  the  punishment  threatened 
was  probably  the  loss  of  all  active  citizen  rights,  but  not  the  loss  of 
personal  freedom. 

qul]  =  «  qui.  The  subj.  remigrasset  is  due  to  or.  obliqua.  Thc 
form  of  the  direct  vvould  be:  is,  qiii  non  reviigraverit  Roinam,  capitalem 
poenam  dabit;  cf.  Hor.  Od.  i.  lo:  te,  boves  olim  nisi  reddidlsses  ]  per 
dolum  amotas,  piientni  minaci  \  voce  dum  terret. 

15  ex  ferocit)US...ot)ediente8]  •  He  reduced  them  from  united  defiance 
to  individual  obedience.'  With  this  use  oi  ex,  denoting  the  passing  from 
one  condilion  to  another,  cf.  Gk  t/c  in  phrases  like  Tv<p\bs  e/c  dtdopK&ros, 
and  Kai  XevKov  ■^nap  vvKTbs  tK  /xeXay xi-P-ov.  Livy  is  very  fond  of  contrast- 
ing  singuli  and  universi;  cf.  c.  18.  6,  7. 

16  §6.    cuni...tum]     'both...and  also.' 

17  re  publica  impensas  adiuvante]  Cf.  5.  55.  3,  where  we  are  told 
Ihat  the  state  provided  tiles  free  of  co.sl  and  gave  special  facilities  for 
quarrying  stone. 

18  aedilibus  velut  publicum  exigentibus  opus]  'the  aediles  inspecting 
the  work  as  though  it  were  public ' ;  cf.  the  phrase  sarta  tecta  exigere, 
which  is  used  of  censors,  and  means  '  to  inspect  (and  pass)  work  let  oul 
to  contract.'  Exigere  might  here  mean  '  to  make  compulsory.'  Thc 
duty  of  letting  out  public  works  to  contract  lay  with  the  censors,  but 
the  aediles  exercised  a  general  supervision  over  the  streets  and  public 
buildings;  in  this  case  private  buildings,  as  affecting  public  interests,  fell 
under  their  charge. 

ly  UBUs]  Gen.  'of  using  them,'  i.e.  the  buildings ;  admonebat  is 
absolute. 

30  §  7.  Fidenas]  Cognomina  arose  as  a  rule  from  some  personal 
peculiarity  or  some  accidental  circumstance ;  cf.  Rufus,  Cursor  (9.  16.  13), 
etc.  The  cognomen  came  into  general  use  much  later  than  the  prae- 
nomen  and  nornen ;  it  will  be  noticed  that  many  of  the  consular  tribunes 
mentioned  in  this  book  are  without  it.  As  time  went  on,  however,  ihe 
use  of  the  cognomen  becanic  ahnost  a  necessity,  in  order  to  dislinguish 
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tlie  various  branches  of  a  !;eus.  The  present  cognomen  Fidenas  is, 
exceptionally  for  this  early  period,  derived  from  a  place  originally 
outside  Koman  territory.  Vcry  probably  it  was  gained  as  the  result 
of  some  military  exploit,  or  it  might  possibly  indicate  a  foreign  origin 
for  the  Servilii. 

52  §  8.  namque]  Strict  cla«sical  prose  writers  always  place  namque 
first  in  a  sentence.  Livy  departs  from  this  rule.  He  also  places  itaque 
(c.  8.  8)  and  igitur  (c.  9.  5)  in  positions  unusual  in  prose  writing, 
possibly  as  a  result  of  the  influence  of  the  poets. 

p.   7.     I     ab  odio]  '  out  of  hatred  ' ;  cf.  c.  2.  9  n. 

2  relinquerent]     See  Appendix. 

3  Tarquiniensem]  Tarquinii  lay  in  Etruria,  W.  of  the  Ciminian 
forest,  not  far  from  the  sea-coast  ;  Cortuosa  and  Contenebra  would  be 
townships  dependent  on  it.  Similarly  Praeneste  had  eight  smaller  town- 
ships,  which  depended  on  it  (c.  29.  6).  It  is  noteworthy  that  this 
expedition  took  the  Romans  beyond  the  formidable  barrier  of  the  Mons 
Ciminius.     Cf.  9.  36.  i,  and  see  map. 

5        §  9.     primo  clamore]     Cf.  Gk  avTo^oei. 

7  §  10.  laborque]  The  -que  may  have  an  adversative  force,  *  the 
town  stood  a  siege  for  a  few  days,  yet  the  unremitted  efiforts,  etc' 
(Weiss.  compares  c.  16.  5  :  dictator  de  Volscis  triumphavit  invidiacqne 
tnagis  triumphus  quam  gloriae  fuit),  or  else  it  may  express  simple 
sequence  of  events. 

8  e05\  =  cives;  cf.  c.  3.  2  n.  The  idea  of  ihe  citizens  is  contained  in  the 
nanie  of  the  town. 

9  senis  lioris  in  orbem]  '  for  periods  of  six  hours  in  rotation,'  i.e.  each 
division  fought  for  six  hours,  and  then  rested  for  thirty.  Cf.  5.  19.  11 : 
in  partes  sex  vninitorum  numerum  divisit :  senae  horae  in  orbem  operi 
attributae  sunt.  Luterbacher  takes  the  meaning  to  be  Ihat  each  division 
fought  for  one  hour  only,  and  then  had  five  hours'  rest.  But  in  that  case 
we  should  expect  rather  singulis  horis,  and  there  is  the  further  objection 
that  such  frequent  changes  in  attack  would  lead  to  endless  confusion. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  thirty  hours  is  a  long  time  for  rest, 
and  Mr  Giles  suggests  that  there  may  be  some  corruption  in  the 
numbers ;  possibly  the  army  was  divided  into  four  not  six  parts. 

12        §  11.    tribunis]  i.e.  the  military  tribunes  with  consular  powers. 

sed  imperium...fuit]  'but  their  orders  lagged  behind  their  purpose.' 

17  §  12.  Capitolium...substructum]  The  object  would  be  partly  to 
prevent.the  scaling  of  the  citadel  by  a  foe  (the  Gallic  altenipt  had  been 
a  warning),  and  partly  to  lessen  the  danger  ol  rocks  lalling  uom  tlic 
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heights;  cf.  35.  i\.  G:  saxiim  itigens...in  vicmn  lugarium  ex 
Capitolio  procidil,  et  vniltos  oppressit. 
1 8  in  hac  magnificentia]  We  can  probably  see  here  an  alhision  to  thc 
activity  of  Augustiis  in  erccting  magnificent  buildings  in  Rome ;  at  the 
time  Livy  was  writing  (betwcen  27  and  20  B.C.;  cf.  Introd.  §  i)  that 
policy  of  rebuilding  Rome  would  be  taking  shape,  vvhich  caused 
Augustus  to  boast  (tirlicm)  marmorcam  se  relinquere,  quam  lateruiam 
accepisset  (Suct.  Atig.  28).  fliny  (A^.  H.  36.  104)  remarks  the  wonder 
excited  by  the  supportingwall  of  tlie  Capitoiium  :  senes...insauas  Capitoii 
substructiones  mirabantur. 

Chapter   V. 

jg  §  1.  contioneB  suas  frequentare]  'to  fill  their  meetings.'  The 
contio  vvas  an  informal  mass-meeting  held  by  any  magistrate ;  here  it  is 
opposed  to  the  formal  co?tcilium  pkbis  at  which  resolutions  were  passed 
after  voting. 

20  leglbus  agrariis]  Thcse  laws  dealt  with  the  disposal  of  the  ager 
publicus,  or  domain  land,  which  had  been  acquired  by  conquest.  Of 
the  cultivatgd  land  thus  gained  large  portions  were  from  time  to  time 
given  in  fuU  ownership  to  Roman  citizens ;  the  allotment  to  each  was 
gencrally  two  iugera  (about  \\  acrc),  sucli  allotmcnt  being  iVcquently 
accompanied  by  the  foundation  of  a  colony.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
state  retained  the  ownership  of  the  uncultivated  lands,  but  allowed 
citizens  to  pasture  cattle  upon  them  at  a  proportionate  rent  [scriptura). 
The  infrequent  allotment  of  the  ager  publicus,  and  the  abuse  by  the  rich 
of  the  right  oi  occupatio,  gave  rise  to  gravc  discontent.    Cf.  Introd.  §  4C. 

21  §  2.  Pomptinus  ager]  secms  to  have  bccn  a  fertile  region  bordering 
on  the  Pomptine  marshes  on  the  N.,  though  Pliny's  statement 
{^N.  H.  3.  9.  5),  that  there  werc  once  24  flourishing  towns  in  the  Falus 
Pomplina,  might  lcad  us  to  think  that  it  was  thc  actual  marsh  district. 
The  definite  acquisition  ot  this  territory,  so  long  disputed  betwecn  the 
Romans  and  the  Volscians,  is  a  clear  iiidication  of  the  groMnng  power  of 
the  formcr.     See  map. 

23  §3.  infestiorem...ab  nobilitate]  'more  threatencd  by  the  nobles.' 
Injestus  here  bears  the  passive  sense  natural  to  its  form,  though  ihe 
active  sensc  of  '  hostile '  became  more  common.  For  another  instance 
of  the  passivc  meaning,  cf.  10.  46.  9:  quia  regio  ea  injesta  ab  Samnitibus 
erat. 

Livy  is  scarcely  correct   iii  ^aying  ihat  the  occupation  of  the  ager 
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piihliciis  was  only  the  work  of  Ihe  nobles,  i.e.  of  the  patricians.  It  was 
rather  ihe  rich,  whether  patrician  or  plebeian,  who  contrived  to  exclude 
the  poorer  citizens. 

24  fuerit]  For  Livy's  habit  of  retaining  the  primary  tenses  in  or. 
obhqua  introduced  by  a  verb  in  a  secondary  tense,  see  c.  39.  11  n. 

25  habuerint]     See  Appendi.x. 

§  4.  in  possessioiiem...grassari]  'took  violent  posse.ssion  of: 
grassaii  is  more  commonly  used  with  a  person  as  object,  cf.  2.  12.  15: 
ut  in  te  hac  via  grassareinnr;  Suet.  Ncr.  36  in  cxternos  grassari.  The 
subst.  grassator  means  a  '  footpad,'  as  in  Juv.  3.  305 :  grassator  agit  rem, 

28  §  5.    moverunt]     See  Appendix. 

29  eodem]  If  this  reading  of  the  M.s.s.  is  retained,  codciii  must  be 
referred  to  aedificandi,  and  the  '^x^s.Q  —  exhaiistam  expcnsis  in  eandem 
rcm.     But  this  explanation  seems  extremely  uuHkely.     See  Appendix. 

30  instruendum]  '  stocking.'  Instruere  here  means  to  supply  with 
iitstru7nenta. 

V\lQ&\  =  copiae,  '  resources ' ;  cf.  38.  21.  6:   obsides  inde  imperatos  pro 
viribiis  inopis  populi  vicenos...dederiint. 
p.   8.     I     §  6.     religionum]  '  religious  fears'  or  'scruples';  cf.  7.  28.  7: 
librisqne  (i.e.  the  Sibylline  Books)  inspectis,  cum  plena  religione  civitas 
esset,  placuit  diciatorciit  feriarum  constitueitdarum  causa  dici. 

2  ut  renovarentur  auspicia]  Presumably  the  measures  taken  pre- 
viously  (c.  i)  to  appease  the  gods  had  not  produced  the  desired  result. 
As  was  pi^inted  out  iii  c.  2.  5  n.,  the  auspicia  were  the  means  by  which 
the  will  of  heaven  was  con.sulted.  These  auspicia  were  taken  by  the 
chief  magistrates  of  the  community ;  if  therefore  it  was  considered  that 
the  conduct  or  mode  of  election  of  these  magistrates  had  been  in  any 
way  calculated  to  displease  the  gods,  they  were  called  upon  to  resign,  as 
not  being  fit  persons  to  hold  intercourse  with  heaven.  An  interregnum 
followed  (see  c.  i.  5  n.),  and  the  consultation  of  the  gods  was  carried  out 
afresh  by  the  new  magistrates ;  cf.  5.  17.  3:  unam  expiationem  esse,  ut 
tribuni  militum  abdicarent  se  Jiiagistratu,  auspicia  de  integro  repeterentur, 
et  interregntim  inirettir. 

3  M.  Manlius  Capitollnus]  The  saviour  of  the  Capitol.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  his  cognomen  was  derived,  not  from  the  fact  that  he 
saved  the  Capitol,  but  that  he  dwelt  upon  the  Capitoline  hill ; 
cf.  Introd.  §  4C.  Livy  (5.  31.  2)  gives  M.  'Wi.7i\\Y\\xs,ct(i  Capitolino  postea 
fuit  cognoinen,   as   consul   for   392    b.c,   but   Prof.    Mommsen   (Riim. 

Forsch.  1,  p.  179)  has  shown  that  the  statement  is  a  doubtful  one,  and 
that  this  Manlius  was  very  likely  the  A.  Manlius  given  by  Diod.  14.  103. 
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Such  allerations  and  interpolations  were  by  no  means  unconimon  in  the 
Roman  annals. 

8  §  7.  occepere]  =  ?«/V;7<;//.  An  archaism  very  likely  borrowed  from 
the  annalists  used  by  Livy.  The  word  is  fairly  comnion  in  Plautus  and 
Terence. 

9  §  8.  aedes  Martis]  This  temple  cannot  be  identified  with  certainty. 
But  most  probably  it  was  the  one  outside  the  Porta  Capena  (S.  of  Rome, 
beginning  of  the  Via  Appia)  between  the  ist  and  2nd  milestones. 
Cf.  7-  23.  3:  exha portain  Capenain  ati  Martis  aedcin.     See  map. 

The  notices  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  ilhistrate  well  the  short,  dry 
character  of  tlie  annals  which  furnished  the  basis  of  Roman  History. 

10  duum^o  sacris  faciendis]  One  of  the  keepers  of  the  Sibylline 
Books,  which  were  stored  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  CapitoHnus.  The 
SibyUine  Books  were  consuhed  on  the  occasion  of  any  grave  national 
crisis,  and  they  were  usually  found  to  prescribe  the  introduction  of  some 
foreign  rite.  Hence  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  temple  of  Mars 
mentioned  here  was  really  a  temple  to  the  Greek  Ares,  whose  worship 
was  introduced  at  this  time  of  national  unrest.  The  number  of  the 
keepers  of  the  Sibylhne  Books  was  raised  from  two  to  ten  in  367  B.c, 
and  the  coUege  was  thrown  open  to  plebeians  (see  c.  37.  12  n.).  In 
51  B.c.  we  find  fifteen  members  of  the  college,  probably  in  consequence 
of  reforms  introduced  by  Sulla. 

The  usual  practice  in  dedicating  temples  was  either  to  appoiut  a 
magistrate  as  dedicator,  or  to  elect  dimmviri  aedi  dcdicandae,  extra- 
ordinary  commissioners  appointed  from  time  to  time  as  occasion 
required  ;  cf.  the  lii  viH  coloniae  deducendae  (c.  21.  4).  Some  have 
thought  that  Livy  made  a  mistake  here,  and  that  he  really  meant  to 
write  duumviro  aedi  dedicandae. 

ex  novls  civibus]  Cf.  n.  on  c.  4,  4.  Rome  was  able  to  extend  her 
territory  in  consequence  of  the  conquests  in  S.  Etruria. 

1 1  Stellatina]  Festus,  an  epitomator  of  the  great  Augustan  scholar 
and  antiquary  M.  Verrius  Flaccus,  has  a  mutilated  note,  probably  to 
the  following  efTect : — SteUati\na  tribus  dicta  non  a  campo  ed\  qui  in 
Campania  est,  sed  eo  qiii  [prope  abest  ab  tirbe  Ca]pena,  ex  qtto  Tusci 
profecti  St\ellatintim  illtim']  camptim  appellaveriint.  The  triims  Stella- 
tina,  therefore,  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Capena,  and  ihe  district  is 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  ager  Stellatinus  in  Campania.  The 
position  of  the  tribus  Tromentina  is  not  exactly  known,  but  it  probably 
lay  around  Veii.  The  tribus  Sabatina  took  its  name  from  the  lacus 
Sabattnus  to  the    N.  of   Veii.     The  tribus  Arniensis  has,  of  course. 
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nolhing  to  do  willi  tiie  river  Arno,  but  niay  perliaps  Ije  connected  with 
the  river  Aro  in  S.  Etruria  ;  though  in  that  case  we  should  expect  the 
spelling  Arnensis,  which  is  in  fact  the  conimoner  form.  But  we  have 
no  right  to  depart  from  the  reading  of  thc  Mss.,  since  Artiiensis  is 
found  in  inscriptions.  (C/.  L.  vi.  2500,  etc.)  See  map. 
12  viginti  quinque  tribuum  numerum]  The  local  triljes  of  Rome 
began  with  the  four  city  tribes  created  by  Servius  Tullius ;  the  next 
scventeen  tribits  rnsiicae  were  probably  added  gradually  between  that 
time  and  the  present  date  (387  b.c).  Livy's  statement  in  2.  21.  7: 
tribus  tina  et  viginti  fnctae,  must  be  received  with  caution.  It  is 
noteworthy  that,  whereas  the  present  four  Iribes  are  all  named  after 
localities,  the  previous  tribus  riisticae  (with  the  exception  of  the  tribits 
Cnistumitia)  were  all  named  after  patrician  gentes.  By  241  B.c.  the 
number  of  the  tribes  had  risen  to  35,  and  no  additional  tribe  was  created 
after  that  date. 

Chapter  VI. 

15  §  3.  mentio...dilata  est]  Rather  careless  writing.  It  was  the 
discussion  of  the  matter,  or  else  action  upon  it,  which  was  post- 
])oned. 

30  §  4.  Antiates]  Antium  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Volscians,  and 
occupied  a  commanding  position  upon  a  promontory;  cf.  c.  9.  2. 
According  to  Livy  (2.  65.  7  and  3.  r.  5)  the  Romans  had  previously 
captured  the  town,  and  had  made  an  attempt  to  colonize  it.  But  it 
was  not  until  338  b.c.  that  it  was  effectually  colonized.     See  niap. 

32  §  5.  voluntarios]  Madvig  would  bracket  this  word  as  gloss  on 
ubi  vellent;  but  it  may  well  be  retained.  Livy's  style  is  essentially 
full,  and  he  is  not  afraid  of  repetition  ;   cf.  c.  i.  6:  legatus. 

p.  9.  I  dicerent]  Subjunctive  in  or.  obliqua  after  attulit;  quoddiccrent 
is  a  loose  expression,  which  has  its  parallel  in  English.  So  we  might 
say  'because  they  said  they  fought  as  volunteers,'  meaning  'because,  as 
they  said,  they  fought.' 

§6.  desierant...contemni]  This  is  an  apparent  violation  of  the 
rule  that  desino  and  cocpi  are  attracted  into  the  voice  of  the  infinitive 
with  which  they  are  connected.  We  should  have  expected  desita  erant 
...contemiii,  or  dcsieratit...cotttemnere\  the  explanation  of  this  seeming 
irregularity  is  that  the  constr.  is  made  with  regard  to  the  logical  subject 
Romani  or  patres,  rather  than  to  the  actual  subject  bella ;  cf.  5,  3.  2  : 
id  egohoc  antto  desisse  dubitari  certum  habeo. 

ulla]     This  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  uUus  is  always  uaed  with 
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a  negative,  since  desieiant  is  virtually  ncgative.    So  we  find  ulliis  witliout 
a  neg.  afler  vetarc  \  cf.  Cic.  Rep.  i.  17.  27:  coiiuuunis  lcx  naturac,  quae 
vctat  ullam  rem  esse  cuiusquam.... 
>,       quippe]  '  for  of  course. ' 

6        §  7.    in  animo]    As  a   rule   Livy  uses  aniniis  without  in  with 
destinare ;  but  since  we  cannot  be  sure  tliat  he  would  nevcr  use  in  aniiiio, 
it  seems  best  to  keep  the  reading  of  the  Mss.,  especially  as  it  is  supported 
by  21.  44.  9:  dcstiiiatum  in  animo.     See  Appendix. 
9        confusus  animo]  'overcome  with  emotion';  cf.  c.  34.  8. 

10  §  8.  [dictatorem]  Madvig  was  no  doubt  right  in  bracketing  this 
word.  Camiilus'  fourth  dictatorship  canie  later  (368  B.C.;  c.  38.  4);  he 
was  now  consular  tribune  for  the  fourth  time.  The  statement  is, 
moreover,  wrong  from  a  conslitutional  point  of  view,  since  the  dictator 
was  not  elected  by  the  people,  but  nominated  by  a  consul.  Perhaps 
dictatorem  has  ousted  tribunum.     See  Appendix. 

12  honorato]  '  complimentary.'  The  word  is  used  in  an  active  sense 
and  =  honorificus  ;  cf.  27. 10.  6 :  honoratissimo  decreto.     See  Appendix. 

19  §  II.  ab  invidia  et  odio]  Cf.  c.  3.  8:  accensum  ab  despcratione 
hostium.     Invidia  and  odiuiit  are  practically  personified. 

21  §  12.  L.  Valeri]  This  person  must  be  identical  with  the  P.  Valerius 
mentioned  above,  so  Livy  seems  to  have  made  a  slip  in  the  name. 

24        §  13.    ad  urbem]    See  Appendix. 

intentum,  sive...]  '  on  the  alert,  in  case  of  a  rising...' 

26  ita  rem  gesturum]  sc.  te.  Mr  Giles  suggests  that  te  has  dropped 
out  of  the  MSS.  after  ita,  and  this  seems  very  likely. 

28  §  14.  ex  causariis  senioribusque]  The  cansarii  were  men  excused 
military  service  on  account  of  ill-health  or  bodily  infirmity.  Weiss. 
quotes  Dig.  3.  2.  2:  causaria  {missio),  qiuxe propter  valeiuditiem  laboribus 
militiae  solvit.     For  seniores,  cf.  c.  2.  6n. 

29  praesidio]  Predicative  or  final  dat.,  expressing  the  purpose  of  the 
enrolment  of  the  army.     See  Roby,  Syntax  pp.  xxv  ff. 

30  fnunentiun]  Observe  that  the  singular  as  a  rule  denotes  gathered 
grain,  the  plur.  frumenta  unharvested  corn,  cf.  23.  32.  14:  ut  frumenta 
(the  crops)  ex  agris...convcherent.  The  plur.  also  denotes  various  kinds 
of  corn. 

alia]    See  Appendix. 

31  §  15.  praesidem  buius  pnblici  consilii]  Not  any  extraordinary 
position,  such  as  that  o\  pracfcctus  urbi,  is  meant.  As  Ser.  Cornelius 
was  the  only  consular  tribune  left  in  Rome,  to  him  would  naturally  fall 
the  task  of  summoning  the  Senate  and  of  presiding  in  it,  of  superintending 
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ccrtain  lelitjioiis  ceremonies,  of  liolding  elections,  aiid  of  supervising 

justicc. 
33        collegae  facimus]  '  wu,  your  colleagues,  make  you.' 

§  16.    in  partem]     Sce  Appcndix. 
p.   10.    9    §  18.    conferentes...iii  medium]   'giving  for  the  conimon 

wcal.' 

in  medium.ex  communi]    Tlie  use  of  tbe  neut.  adj.  in  substantival 

sense  is  very  extended  in  Livy.    It  is  often  so  employed  with  prepositions 

denoling  place,  as  here;  cf.  c.  23.  3:  ex  incertissimo,  and  c.  38.  8  de 

medio. 

Chapter  VII. 

15  §  1.     iustitio]     See  c.  2.  6n. 

16  Satricum]  In  tbe  Ager  romptinus,  E.  of  Anlium;  it  was  a  Latin 
colony,  but  was  constantly  exposed  to  attacks  from  tbe  Volscians,  and 
was  at  tbis  time  in  tbeir  hands.     Sce  map. 

r  7  ex  nova  subole  lectam] '  enrolled  from  a  now  generation ' ;  cf.  c.  1 2 .  4, 
wliere  Livy,  in  speculating  upon  the  reasons  why  the  Volscians  were 
enabled  to  keep  iip  tbe  struggle  with  Rome  year  after  year,  says : 
simile  veri  est...alia  atque  alia  subole  iuniorum  ad  bclla  inslauranda 
toties  nsos  esse. 

sed]  sc.  etiam.     This  omission  of  etiam  is  common  in  Livy. 

20  §2.  quod  uM]  'sowhen.'  Q/W  is  probably  a  connecting  particle, 
as  in  c.  8.  2.     See  c.  27.  8n. 

23        restitantes]  'loitering.'     See  Appendix. 
quin]  introduces  a  climax :   'naymore.' 

25  nedum]  '  still  less.'  The  word  is  used  in  neg.  or  virtually  neg. 
sentences,  as  here  after  aegre.  In  Cicero  and  other  wiiters  before  Livy 
we  find  nediim  nearly  ahvays  followed  by  a  vb  in  the  subj.,  e.g.  Cic. 
pro  Clii.  35.  95:  optitnis  hercule  temporibtis ...clarissimi  viri  vim 
iribuniciam  suslinere  non  pottierunt :  ticdum  his  temporibtts...salvi  QSS6 
possimus.  In  the  present  case  nedum  is  used  as  an  adverb.  The  fuU 
expression  would  have  been:  ncduin  armata  sustineri  posset;  cf.  the  Gli 

26  §  3.  ante  signa]  The  lcgion  was  divided  into  three  lines,  the 
hastati  in  front,  the  principes  next,  and  the  Iriarii  third.  The  general 
view  is  that  the  standards  {signa)  were  carried  in  front  of  the  army, 
when  it  was  on  the  march,  but  bebind  the  first  Une  (the  hastati)  in 
battle.  Thus  the  antesignaiii,  the  men  in  front  of  the  sfandards,  are  the 
same  as  the  hastati.     If,  therefore,  the  army  was  here  regularly  drawn 
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up  in  line  of  baule,  Caniillus  must  liave  passed  aniong  the  ranks  of  the 
haslaii,  facing  the  rest  of  the  army.  Lut,  as  tlie  battle  liad  not  begun, 
it  is  possible  that  Livy  considered  the  standards  as  stili  in  front  of  the 
whole  army, 

The  signtim  was  a  lauce,  furnished  on  tJie  top  with  a  crossbar,  on 
which  appeared  the  name  of  the  legion  and  maniple :  below  the  cross- 
bar  was  a  series  of  metal  disks  {phalerac),  probably  awarded  to  the 
company  {niauiptilus)  for  conspicuous  valour.  The  division  of  the 
legions  into  cpaniples  niay  with  probabiHty  be  assigned  to  the  time 
of  Camillus.  For  an  illustration  of  the  si^nnm,  see  Ramsay,  Roman 
Antiqs.^^,  p.  426. 

obversus]     A  poetical  word,  not  found  in  prose  before  Livy.     The 
siniple  versiis  occurs  in  c.  20.  y. 
27  -     quae  trlstitia...liaec]     A  deijarture  from  the  usual  order  quae  hacc 
tristitia  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  effect.     With  a  similar  object  hoslis 
cst  qiiid  aliud  is  put  for  tlie  commoner  quid  aliud  est  hostis  ? 
p.   11.     I     §4.    et  Aequis]     See  Appendix. 

§  6.    an]     Notice  that  an  introducing  a  question  generally  expects 
the  answer  '  no,'  just  as  num  does.     The  reason  is   that   a   previous 
question  wjth  utrum  is  omitted,  while  the  question  with  an  is  ihe  less 
probable  altemative.     Thus  the  full  sentence  here  would  have  been : 
titrum  me  agnoscitis  an  non   {agiioscitis)  dticcm  ?     '  Do  you  recognize 
me  as  your  general  or  can  it  be  that  you  do  not?'     Cf.  c.  36.  12. 
2        Bignuin]     The  signal  that  a  fight  would  take  place  on  that  day. 
This  was  given  by  exposing  a  red  flag  over  the  general's  tent;  cf.  Caesar 
B.  G.  2.  20  :  Caesari  omnia  uno  tempore  erant  agenda :  vexillum  pro- 
ponendum  {quod  erat  insigne,  cum  ad  arma  conctitri  oporterct) ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  signal  to  begin  the  fight  was  given  with  the  trumpet 
{signum  tuba  dare).     This  is  the  signal  referred  to  below,  c.  8.  i. 
5        aninios]  '  courage.' 
8        §  6.     simul]  -  siiiiul  ac  ;  cf.  c.  i.  6  n. 

Chapter  VIIL 

14  §  1.  infer...8ignuin]  Each  standard  formed  the  rallying  point  for 
a  .separate  division  of  tlie  Koman  legion.  The  important  part  played  by 
the  standard  may  be  gathered  from  the  number  of  military  phrases  in 
which  jt  occurs,  e.g.  inferre  signttm  =  to  advance,  convcrtere  signa  — 
to  wheel  (cf.  c.  24.  7  circumagi  signa),  signa  seivare  =  to  keep  in 
rank,   etc. ;    cf.  c.  7.  3  n. 
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15  §  2.  quod  ubij  Quod  licic,  as  in  c.  7.  2,  is  simply  a  conjunction, 
'vvhen  ihcrcfure  thcy  saw. ' 

1 6  senecta]     In  Cicero  alvvays  scnectus. 

i<S  §  3.  eniissuia...Bignum]  The  loss  of  a  standard  was  considercd 
such  a  disgrace,  that  troops  would  use  every  exertion  to  recover  one 
which  had  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands;  cf.  3.  70.  10,  11:  arrepta 
signa  ab  signiferis  ipse  infcrre,  quaedam  iacere  etiam  in  confertos  hostes 
coepit ;  cuius  ignominiae  metu  concitati  milites  invasere  hostem  :  cf.  also 
the  pecuHar  satisfaction  of  Augustus  at  the  recovery  (in  20  B.c.)  of  the 
standards  captured  by  the  Parthians  at  Carrliae  ;  there  are  coins  with  the 
legend  signis  Parthicis  rcceptis,  and  the  event  is  parlicularly  recorded  on 
the  Alonumentum  Atuyranum. 

19  ferunt]  '  it  is  said.' 

20  antesignanos]  The  front  Une  or  hastati ;  cf.  c.  7.  3  n.,  and  8.  11.  7-: 
cacsos  hastatos principesque,  stragem  et  ante  signa  et  post  signa  faclatn. 

22  §  4.  subsidiarios]  These  corresponded  to  the  triarii  of  the  Roman 
legion  ;  cf.  8.  11.  7  where  it  is  said  that,  after  the  defcat  of  thc  hastati 
and  principes,  triarios  postremo  rem  restituisse. 

§  5.  movebat]  Used  absolutely,  'made  an  impression.'  Cf.  5.  55.  i . 
movisse  (other  Mss.  read  movisse  eos)  Camillus  cum  alia  oratione,  tum 
ea,  quae  ad  religioncs  pertinebat,  maxime  dicitur;  cf.  also  3.  47.  4  and 
26.  24.  8. 

25  §6.  intulisset]  Subj.  expressing  frequency  of  action.  Caesar  and 
Cicero  would  have  said  inliderat  or  intulit.  Livy  and  later  prose 
writers  prefer  the  subj.;  cf.  i.  32.  13  id  ubi  dixissct  (as  often  as  he  said  it), 
hastam  in fijies  eorum  cmittebat :  cf.  also  c.  9.  4:  cum...molirentur. 

27  scuto  pedestri]  The  heavy-armed  Roman  foot-soldier  carried  a 
large  oblong  shield,  which  covered  the  greater  part  of  his  body ;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  light-armed  velites  and  the  cavalry  had  a  small  round 
shield  called  parma  ;  cf.  2.  46.  5,  where  the  dismounted  consul  has  only 
iheparma  to  defend  himself  with  in  an  infantry  fight. 

29  §  7.  inclinata  res  erat]  '  the  fortune  of  the  day  had  turned,'  i.e.  in 
favour  of  the  Romans.  Livy  also  uses  the  active  form  absolutely  of  the 
turn  of  fortune's  scale  ;  cf.  3.  61.  4 :  sifortuna  belli  inclinet,  and  c.  32.  8 : 
ut  semcl  inclitiavit  piigna. 

sed  turba  hostium,  etc.]  The  connection  of  thought  is  as  foUows : — 
The  Romans  had  clearly  the  best  of  matters,  but  they  were  unable  to 
eftect  so  complete  a  dispersion  of  their  foes  as  had  seemed  probable. 
Trans. :  '  but  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  served  to  delay  even  {et)  their 
flight,   and   the   multitude  which  remained  to  be   desjmtched   by  the 
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wearied   solcliers  with  a   prolonged   slaughter  was   exceedingly  great, 
when....'     The  point  of  the  et  is  :  the  great  numbers  checked  even  that 
easy  thing,  a  flight.     See  Appendix. 
31        ingentibua  procellis]     Probably  there  is  a  point  in  the  plural :  '  in 
violent  squalls.'     Yet  Livy  often  uses  the  plural  in  expressions  relating 
to  weather,  etc,  where  we  should  use  the  singular;  e.g.  «?V^x  =  snow, 
fruiuae  —  lxo^i,  etc.     Cf.  c.  32.  6. 
p.   12.     I     §8.    quietis  Romanis]  '  without  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Romans.'     Probably  abl.  abs.,  though  it  might  be  dat. 
■2        namque]     For  position,  see  c.  4.  8  n. 

6        §  9.     vallo...et  aggere]  'palisade  and  mound.'     See  c.  1.  9  n. 
9        §10.   in  eo]  '  in  dealing  with  them  (the  enemy).'    Lit. 'in  their  case.' 
tam  lentae  spei  victoriam]  '  a  victory  that  promised  to  be  so  slow  in 
coming.'     A  free  use  of  the  gen.  of  quality. 

Chapter  IX. 

20       §  1.    imminebat]  '  was  set  upon.' 

22  §  2.  tormentis  macMnisque]  Tormenta  (/<jr^7<ifo)  =  artillery,  in- 
cluding  catapuUae  for  discharging  arrows,  and  ballislae  for  hurling 
stoncs.  Under  machinae,  a  morc  gcncral  term,  would  come  the 
battering  ram  {aries),  the  shed  for  protecting  besiegers  (vinea),  etc. 

23  ad  exercitum]  '  with  the  army.'     We  might  have  expected  aptid. 

25  §  3.     credo...]     Livy  is  no  Epicurean  believing  that  the  gods  take 

no  interest  in  the  affairs  of  this  world  ;  he  is  far  more  in  sympathy  with 

Stoicism,  as  is  seen  not  merely  in  his  views  as  to  the  divine  influence, 

but  also  as  regards  the  power  of  fate  and  fortune ;   cf.  below  :    vim 

Camilli  ab  Antio  fortuna  avcrtit,  and  Cleanthes'  expression  of  the  Stoic 

doctrine  : 

a-yov  di  fM   (3  ZeO,  Kal  avy'  i]  U.eTrp(i}fi4vr], 

oTToi  TTod'  viiiv  el/xl  SiareTayfjL^vos. 

26  cordi  fuisse]  *  to  have  been  dear.'  Conii  in  this  sense  was  probably 
in  origin  a  locative  (cf.  the  Eng.  'to  have  at  heart'),  but  was  later 
regarded  as  a  dat.,  parallel  to  the  other  'predicative'  datives. 

ab  Nepete]     See  c.  3.  5  n. 
■28        brevem  occasionem  esse]  '  that  the  opportunity  was  but  short.' 
30        §  4.     opposita  Etruriae]  i.e.  tlie  Northern  and  non-Roman  part  of 
Etruria.     Sutrium  and  Nepete  commanded  the  roads  leading  through 
the  forest-clad  Ciminian  mountains.     See  map. 

claustra  inde  portaeque]    '  the  keys  o(  the  gates  leading  Irom  it 
(Etruria).'     A  hendiadys. 
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31  illls]     The  Etruscans. 

liiolii"entur]  Subj.  of  frequent  action:  see  c.  S.  6n.  For  the 
nicaning  of  ?;/^//r/,  'plotted,'  cf.  c.  2.  140.  (3). 

32  §  5.  igitur]  More  usually  second  or  third  in  a  sentence.  But,  as 
wilh  itaquc  and  namque,  Livy  is  inclincd  to  diverge  from  the  classical 
prose  order ;  cf.  c.  4.  8n.  In  early  Latin,  Plautus  for  instance,  igiliir 
often  begins  a  sentence.  Sallust  also,  vvho  in  many  peculiarities  of 
conslr.  closely  resembles  Livy,  always  places  if^itur  first. 

p,  13.  I  cum  Camillo  agi]  Agere  eum  populo  is  used  technically  of 
a  magistratc  laying  proposals  before  an  assembly  of  the  people.  Hence 
we  may  translatc  '  that  a  proposal  should  be  made  to  Camillus.' 

2  legiones  urbanae]  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Livy  has  made  a 
slip  here.  Quinctius  had  (c.  6.  14)  been  placed  in  command  of  the 
infirm  soldiers  (eausarii)  and  the  seniores;  it  was  not  likely  that 
Camillus  would  be  represented  as  taking  these  troops  on  what  promised 
to  be  a  difficult  campaign.  We  must  therefore  suppose  that  the  troops 
of  Q.  Servilius  are  really  meant. 

3  §  6.  quanquam...mallet]  Malkt  can  be  explained  as  being  the 
apodosis  to  si  liceret  or  its  equivalent  understood.  Nevertheless  Livy 
does  use  the  subj.  after  quaiiquam  in  passages  where  .such  an  explanation 
is  impossible  (e.g.  in  45.  17.  7).  In  this,  as  in  other  usages,  he  is 
leading  the  way  to  Silver  Latinity. 

6        in  Volscos]     See  Appendix. 

15       §  9.    tanta]    See  Appendix. 

19  §  10.  anceps]  'from  both  sides.'  The  word  means  literally 
'double-headed,'  hence  its  derived  meaning  '  doubtful.'  The  Etruscans 
were  exposed  to  attack  both  from  within  and  from  without  the  town. 

■32        §11.    fuglentiiun]  *the  fugitives.'     See  c.  2.  13  n. 

in  urbe  et  per  agros]  Here  there  is  some  point  in  the  change  of 
preposition  ;  fer  gives  the  idea  of  the  scattering  cver  the  face  of  the 
open  country.  But  Livy  is  constantly  varying  his  prcpositions  for  purely 
stylistic  reasons. 

Chapter  X. 

J).   14.     6     §  1.    tota  hostium  erat]  'was  wholly  in  the  enemy's  hands.' 

The  gen.  is  possessive.     Cf.  lucri  totus  esse,  '  to  be  entirely  devoted  to 

gain,'  and  c.  14.  9:  citm  iam  unius  hominis  esset. 
f)         §   2.    implorassent]      Subj.    due  to   indirect   speech;  the  ambas- 

sadors  sent  to  the  people  of  Nepete  would  say  ''fidein  praestate  quam 

implorastis.^ 
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10        §  3.     unde]  =  rt  qiiihus. 

suae   potcstati?   esse]     Possessive   gen.,   very  similar  to   hoslium 
above. 

'3  §  4-  postquam...erat]  The  normal  constr.  afier  poslquam  is  the 
perf.  indic.  Livy  frequently  uses  the  imperf.,  sometimes  (thougli  not  in 
this  case)  to  denote  the  commenccment  of  a  state  or  action  :  cf.  c.  13.  3, 
postqtiam...quis(]ne...cernel>at,  '  when  each  began  to  perccive.'  Herc 
postquain  simply  =  17«;^!. 

23  §  6.  res  repetitae]  'satisfaction  was  demandcd.'  Repetere  is  u.sed 
of  dcmanding  back  llniigs  unlawfully  apiiropriated;  ci.lex  repetundarum 
sc.  peiuniariim,  which  was  a  law  providing  for  the  rccovcry  of  wcalth 
illegally  extorted  by  a  provincial  governor. 

?4  ex  instituto]  i.e.  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaties  made 
by  Cassius. 

28  §  8.     iis]     See  Appendi.x. 

29  terrorem. .  .a  Volscis]  a  here  indicates  the  source  of  the  apprehcnsion ; 
cf.  below,  c.  II.  2:  belliim  ab  Volscis,  which  shows  clearly  how  this  use 
of  a  has  ariscn.  In  the  latter  case  ortum  is  to  be  supplied  from  the 
prcceding  exorta.  So  here  after  terrorem  some  such  word  as  orliim 
nuist  be  supplicd  menlally. 

30  adhaerentem  laterl]  The  dat.  is  poetical.  Ciccro  uses  in  with  abl. 
For  the  phrasc,  cf.  Vcrg.  Aen.  4.  73  :  haerct  lateri  letalis  harundo. 

31  §  9.  quae  relata...liat>ere]  'this  answcr,  whcn  brought  to  tlie 
Senate,  seemcd  to  fail  to  aftord  an  opportunity,  rathcr  than  a  ground, 
for  war,'  i.e.  the  answer  of  the  Latins  was  so  unsatisfactory  that  it  might 
havc  becn  madc  a  casiis  lclli,  but  the  Romans  were  not  preparcd  for 
immediate  hoslilities.  Thc  order  tends  to  makc  ihe  scntencc  somewhat 
obscure  ;  non  must  bc  taken  closely  with  habeie. 

Chapter  XL 

p.  15f  5  §  !•  C.  Sergio  iterumj  Thcse  words  are  omittcd  in  Ihe 
MSS.,  but  arc  almost  certainly  to  be  supplied  here,  since  the  name  of 
another  consular  tribune  is  required,  and  in  c.  27.  1  C.  Seigius  is 
consular  tribune  for  the  third  time,  though  his  second  year  of  office  is 
novvhere  else  mentioned.  The  omission  was  no  doubt  brought  about  by 
the  fact  that  the  scribe  hadjust  vvritten  iterum  after  Cursore;  as  a  result 
he  passed  over  the  second  iterum  wilh  ihe  name  preceding  it. 

10  §  2.  M.  Manlio  Capitolino]  Cf.  c.  5.  6  n.  For  a  general  revievv  of 
the  story  of  M.  Manlius,  see  Introd.  §  4  c. 

§   3.     nimius   animi]     Lit.  '  intemperatc   in  spirit,'  so   'haugliiy.' 
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Animi  is  really  a  locative,  as  in  tlie  plirases  pendere  animi,  suspensus 
animi.     By  false  analogy  the  constr.  was  extended  to  real  genitives, 
e.g.  Tac.  Uist.  3.  75  :  serinonis  nimius. 
sX\o%\  =  cetei-os,  as  frequently  in  Livy. 

13  esse]  There  seems  to  be  no  occasion  to  omit  esse  as  Madvig  does  ; 
Camillus'  moral  influence  was  so  great  that  in  rhetorical  language  he 
was  said  to  hold  sole  sway  in  the  army,  to  be  virtual,  if  not  actual, 
dictator:  cf.  c.  6.  16:  M.  Furiuin  sibi  pro  diet,itore...fuim-um.  The 
or.  i.ljliqua  is  continued  after  aegre ferehat.     See  Appcndix. 

14  iisdem  auspiciis  creatos]  i.e.  had  been  elected  under  the  presidency 
of,  and  returned  by,  the  same  magistrate,  who  had  consulted  the  will  of 
the  gods  by  taking  the  auspices.  The  whole  system  of  Roman  magis- 
tracies  was  a  collegiate  one  and  specially  designed  to  prevent  the  undue 
prominence  of  any  individual. 

15  §4.  cum  interim]  '  while  all  the  time,' practically  concessive.  De- 
pendent  upon  these  words  are  potuerit,  aggressus  sit,  depulerit,  sit,  and 
(irregularly)  esse  at  the  end  of  the  sentence.  For  the  sudden  change 
from  subj.  to  inf.,  cf.  c.  27.  6,  where  we  find  cum  interim...obiectari, 
though  the  natural  constr.  vvould  have  been  the  subj.;  Ltb.  in  the  present 
case  adopts  the  conjectural  reading  esse  constet.  Si...velit  is  parenthetic: 
'if  only  men  would  weigh  things  truly.' 

17  potuerit]  Potuit  (in  this  case  the  subj.  potuerit)  is  regidarly  used  in 
unfulfilled  conditions  {or  potuisset.  Parallel  is  the  use  of  the  perf.  ind. 
of  verbs  expressing  duty,  and  of  gerundives  and  comparatives  \v'\ihfuit : 
cf.  Cic.pro  Mil.  22.  58:  (/uos  nisi  manujnisisset,  tormentis  etiam  dedendi 
fuerunt;  cf.  also  Juv.  10.  123  Antoni  potuit  gladios  contemnere,  si  sic\ 
otnnia  dixisset. 

18  §  S.  inter...solutls  animls]  Note  the  variety  of  constr.;  trans. 
'while  they  were  receiving  the  gokl,  and  after  their  attention  had  been 
relaxed  through  expectation  of  peace.'  For  the  gerundival  constr.  after 
i}iter,  cf.  c.  39.  10  inter  accipiendas...rogationes.  Such  constructions  are 
not  found  in  strict  classical  prose  writers. 

in   spem]     In  with  the  acc.  denotes  the  direction  towards  which 
their  minds  tumed. 
?o        pars  vlrilis]  '  a  due  share';  cf.  the  common  pro  parte  virili,  'as  far  as 
a  man  can.' 

apud]     More  regularly,  poics.    Cf.  2.  24.  2  :  iit penes  eosdem  pericula 
belli,  pencs  quos  fraemia  cssent. 
23        §  6.     ad  hoc]  '  in  addition  to  this.' 

impotens]  —  non  potciis  siii,  '  lacking  in  self-control.' 
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24  patres]  Here  =  paliicians.  Livy's  use  of  the  woid  is  by  no  means 
constant,  and  it  is  important  to  note  three  distinct  meanings  :  (i)  as  here 
and  in  the  next  section  patres=i]xt  patrician  order  as  opposed  to  the 
plebs.  (2)  =  the  Senate.  (3)  In  patrum  aiictoritas  and  in  a  few  other 
phrases  the  word  probably  denotes  the  patrician  portion  of  the  Senate. 
See  c.  41.  10  n. 

■25  §7.  primus  onmium]  The  reading  of  the  mss.  , /;7w//w  ^w;///m, 
cannot  be  retained.  It  is  not  strictly  accurate  for  Livy  to  say  that 
Manlius  was  the  first  patrician  who  tumed  fopularis.  In  2.  8.  r  he 
applies  the  term  to  Valerius  Publicola,  while  Sp.  Cassius  was  also  a 
patrician.  Manlius,  however,  answers  more  thoroughly  to  the  idea  of 
\ih&  populares  of  the  last  centuries  of  the  Republic,  professional  agitators 
who  strove  lo  raise  themselves  to  power  by  working  upon  the  ignorance 
and  passions  of  the  lower  orders.  No  doubt  Livy  had  the  character  of 
these  later  agitators  in  mind,  while  writing  the  story  of  Manlius.  See 
Appendix. 

■28  aura]  sc.  populari;  cf.  Verg.  Aen.  6.  816  nimiton  gaudens  popula- 
ribiis  attris.  In  12.  26.  4  occurs  the  fuller  phrase,  aura  favoris 
fopularis. 

famaeqne  magnae]     Gen.  of  quality  or  description.    Cf.  c.  22.  7  : 
exactae  iam  aetatis  Camillus  erat. 

29  §  a.  agrarils  legihus]  Not  that  Manlius  had  actually  introduccd 
any  agrarian  proposals.  These  were  dangerous  enough  in  the  hands  of 
the  tribunes  of  the  plebs  (another  anticipation  of  the  later  times  of  the 
Republic,  particularly  those  of  the  Gracchi),  but  Manlius  had  gone 
further  and  had  attempted  to  overthrow  credit,  one  of  the  bases  upon 
which  society  rested.     Cf.  c.  5.  i  n. 

30  fuisset]  The  subj.  is  to  be  explained  as  due  to  virtual  or.  cbliqua ; 
it  expresses  the  thouglit  in  Manlius'  mind  :  '  agrarian  laws  have  been 
always  the  weapon  of  mere  tribunes  of  the  plebs  ;  I,  a  patrician,  must  go 
further.' 

fidem  mollri]  '  to  tamper  with  credit':  sec  c.  2.  14  n. 

31  aeris  alieni  stimulos]  The  early  Roman  law  of  debt  was^of  a 
peculiarly  harsh  character,  and  pressed  very  hardly  upon  the  poorer 
plebeians,  who  were  continually  being  compelied  to  borrow.  By  the 
law  of  the  XII  Tables  (Gell.  20.  i.  45)  debtors  were  allowed  30  days' 
grace  after  the  time  for  payment  became  due  ;  they  were  then  arrested 
and  formally  adjudged  (addicti)  by  the  praetor  to  the  creditors,  who 
raight  keep  them  in  bonds  {vincito  aut  nervo  aut  compedibus  quindecim 
pondo,  ne  maiore,  aut  si  volet  minore  vincito).    This  imprisonment  lasted 
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60  days,  towards  the  end  of  wliich  period  Ihe  debtors  were  again  brought 
before  the  praetor  on  three  consecutive  niarket  days  {ntmdinae).  Then, 
if  the  debt  still  remained  unpaid  and  no  surety  came  forward,  the 
debtors  might  be  sold  as  slaves  (or,  as  some  maintain,  actually  be  cut  in 
pieces,  and  in  this  way  distributed  among  their  creditors) ;  cf.  the 
language  of  the  XII  Tables.  Tertiis  nundinis partis  sccanto.  Si  plns 
miniisz'e  scciiertint,  se  {  =  sine)  frainlc  esto.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising 
to  find  constant  disturbance  arising  from  the  harsh  operation  of  these 
laws  :  cf.  Tac.  Ann.  6.  16.  2  ff.,  and  Introd.  §  4C. 

32  nervo]  Festus  defines  nervns  as  ferreiim  vinciihim  qno  pedcs 
impeciiuntur,  but  he  goes  on  to  say:  quamqttam  J'lautus  eo  etiam 
cervices  vinciri  ait.  Thus  the  nervus  seems  to  have  corresponded 
pretty  well  to  our  stocks  and  pillory  coml^ined.  Cf.  the  ^i\ov  Tnvrtavpi-^-^ov 
of  Aristoph.  Eq.  1049. 

33  §  9.  et]  Notice  the  eniphatic  character  of  this  et  at  the  beginning 
of  a  sentence  :  'and  indeed,'  cf.  2.  28.  8  :  et  afparehat  ati-ox  cum  plebe 
certamen.  In  spite  of  assistance  from  the  state  the  poorer  plebeians  must 
have  borrowed  largely  in  order  to  rel)uild  and  restock  their  farnis  afier 
the  devastation  wrought  by  the  Gauls. 

p.  16.  4  §  lO.  nova  consilia]  '  revolutionary  designs';  cf.  the  Gk 
v((jnep[^iiv, 

Chapter    XII. 

13  §  1.  celeritate.opus  erat]  The  aiil.  is  instrumental,  as  is  the  al)l. 
7S\.<tx friwr,  fiingor,  ctc;  cf.  the  abl.aftcr//j-//^^jV.  Thealternative  constr., 
in  which  opus  is  used  as  a  secondary  predicate  and  the  thing  needed  is 
the  subject,  is  also  quite  regular:  cf.  Cic.  ad  Pam.  2.  6.  4:  diix  nobis  ct 
auctor  opus  est.  But  the  gen.,  which  occurs  occasionally  in  Livy  after 
opiis  est,  is  a  constr.  peculiar  to  him.  Cf.  22,  51.  3:  ad  consiliiim 
pensandum  temporis  opus  csse. 

\G  §  2.  non  dubito]  Thc  Ciceronian  constr.  after  non  duhito  (meaning 
'I  do  not  doubt')  is  regularly  quin  with  the  subj.  Livy  constantly  has 
the  acc.  and  inf. ;  Cornelius  Nepos  (about  100-30  B.c.)  also  has  this 
constr.,  but  its  use  marks  a  decline  from  the  standard  of  slrict  Latinity. 

17        toella  cum  Volscis]     Cf.  Introd.  §  ^b. 

19  propiores  temporibus  harum  rerum  auctores]  Livy  probably 
refers  particularly  to  Q.  Fabius  Pictor  (about  200B.C.),  who  wrote  in 
Greek.  Fabius  was  the  earliest  Roman  historian,  but  even  he  wrote 
over  a  ccntury  and  a  half  after  the  Volscian  wars  here  recorded.  The 
present  statement  might  Icad  us  to  suppose  that  Livy  had  studied  the 
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works  of  the  earlier  annalists  for  bimself ;  the  general  opinion  is,  how- 
ever,  that  he  relied  almost  exclusively  on  the  later  annalists  of  the  first 
century  B.c,  upon  Q.  Claudius  Quadrigarius,  Valerius  Antias,  and 
Licinius  Macer,  and  that  his  acquaintance  with  Fabius  is  only  at 
second  hand.     See  Introd.  §  2. 

2\  §3.  tacitum]  'unmentioned,'  'in  silence '  (a  passive  sense) ;  cf. 
3.  45.  6:  iit  tacitiim  feras  qtiod  celari  vis. 

•22  cuius  tandem  ...]  Lit.  '  of  what  thiiig,  I  ask,  can  I  he  ihe  author? ' 
i.e.  wliat  can  I  bring  fonvard,  except  an  opinion?  Taudem  is  used  in 
the  common  rhetorical  sense  of  '  I  pray ' ;  sini  is  a  deliberative  subj. 

None  of  Livy's  conjectures  is  very  convincing.  The  real  rcason, 
in  all  probability,  was  that  the  so-called  wars  were  generally  mere 
border  forays,  which  resulted  in  comparatively  little  bloodshed.  Besides 
this,  in  the  course  of  compilation  from  several  annaiists,  the  same  war 
might  be  repeated  two  or  three  times. 

25  §  4.    alia  atque  alia  subole]  'successive  generations ' ;  cf.  c.  7.  i. 

26  populis...gens]  As  in  the  case  of  the  Etruscans  (see  c.  2.  2  n.), 
gens  refers  to  the  whole  \>zoi)\c,  populiis  to  the  niinor  divisions  within 
the  gens. 

27  intulerit]  subj.  in  or.  obhqua  after  siiiiil,:  vcri  est;  below,  viiidicant 
is  Li^^y^s  statement  of  fact. 

29  §  S.  seminario] 'a  nursery' for  soldiers.  Lit.  'seed  plot';  cf.  42. 
f)  1 .  5  :  ciptitcs  semiiiariiim  seiiatiis. 

.',0  servitia  Romana]  'the  Roman  slave-gangs.'  In  tones  of  unmistak- 
able  sadness  Livy  utters  the  main  cause  of  the  ruin  of  Italy  and  thc 
Republic — the  decay  of  the  yeoman  and  the  multiplying  of  the  skavc. 
The  contributing  causes  were  many ;  not  only  had  tlie  civil  wars  cut  ofT 
great  numbers  of  men,  but  therc  was  a  constant  emigration  to  the 
provinces,  while  a  class  of  capitalists  had  arisen,  who  found  that  the 
greatcst  profits  were  to  be  made  by  means  of  slave-Iabour ;  cf.  Cic.  p-o 
riancio  9.  23:  Nisiforte  ie  Labicana  ant  Gabina  aut  Bovillana  vicinitas 
adinvabat,  qiiibiis  e  niunicipiis  vix  iam  qiii  carnem  Latinis  petant  rc- 
periiiiitur.  The  once  flourishing  cities  of  Latium  could  .scarcely  find 
representatives  to  scnd  to  the  Fcriae  Latinae.  Cf.  also  Plin.  N.  //. 
18.  35:  vertim  confitentibtts  iatifiindia  perdidere  Ltaliam',  and  Appian 
B.C.  i.  "J.  II :  Tovs  'iToXiwTas  6\iy6Tr]s  Kal  SvaavSpla  KaTeKafx^ave,  Tpvxo- 
fiAvovi  irevia  re  Kal  eiff<popa2s  Kal  (TTpaTeiais.  el  8^  Kal  axoKaaeiav  airh 
Toirrw,  eiti  apyias  dieTiOevTO,  t^s  yijs  inrb  tQv  wXoviriuv  exoiJ.^vr}s,  Kal 
yeuipyoh  xp^t^^*"^^  Oepairovaiv  AvtI  iXevOipuv.  See  also  7.  25.  9. 
§  6.     certe]  'at  all  events'  (whatever  the  reason  may  be). 
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31  conveniat]  Potential  subj.  'A  fact  upon  which  all  authorities 
woukl  Ije  agreecl,'  sc.  if  they  were  consulted  ;  cf.  Tac.  Hist.  3.  75  :  quod 
inter  omncs  constiterit,  decus  domtis  penes  Sabitium  erat. 

p.  17.  2.  Circeiensiiun]  Circeii  was  a  town  on  the  sea-coast,  S.W.  of 
the  Pomptine  marshes.  See  map.  Cf.  2.  39.  2,  where  the  place,  which 
had  originally  received  Roman  colonists,  falls  back  into  the  hands  of  the 
Volscians.  Diod.  (14.  102)  says  (under  the  year  390R.C.);  a.iti(jj-e\  8e 
Kal  "SjdrpLKov  aTro  "Pu/xaloiv,  Kal  els  KepKiov^  diroiKlav  diriaTeiKav,  so  it 
appcars  to  have  been  again  a  Latin  colony  at  this  time. 

a  Velitris]  Cf.  2.  31.  4:  Velitras  coloni  ab  nrbe  missi.  Tlie  colony 
was  Latin,  not  Roman  (cf.  c.  17.  7  n.),  and  lay  a  little  to  the  S.  of 
the  Mons  Albanus.  See  map.  The  variety  of  constr.  should  be 
noticed. 

3  §  7.  auspicato]  The  gods  were  consulted  before  the  commence- 
ment  of  a  battle  by  means  of  the  auspices;  it  was  an  accepted  principle 
with  the  Romans  that  no  important  business  shoukl  be  entered  upon 
without  such  consultation.  The  auspices  before  battle  were  generally 
dravvn  from  the  manner  in  which  the  sacred  chickens  [pulli)  fed;  cf. 
c.  41.  8n.  Atispicato  is  abl.  abs.,  as  litato,  angnrato',  the  usage,  how- 
ever,  tends  to  become  purely  adverbial;  cLfalso,  merito,  etc. 

4  hostiaque  caesa]  It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  sacrifice 
of  the  victim  shoukl  be  attended  by  favourable  signs.  The  loss  of  the 
liattle  on  the  AUia  was  partly  attributed  to  fighting  in  the  face  of  un- 
favourable  omens  ;  cf.  c.  i.  12 :  quod...non  litasset  Sulpiciiis. 

pacem  deum]    Cf.  c.  i .  12. 

5  signum]  Probably  the  red  flag  hung  from  the  generaVs  tent ;  cf. 
c.  7.  5n. 

7       §  8.    vatesque]    See  Appendix. 

in  futurum]  'into  the  future.'  Neut.  of  fut.  part.  used  as  subst. 
9  pilis  ante  pedes  positis]  Cf.  7.  16.  5:  ^ aspice,  imperator,''  inqtiit, 
^  qucwadmoditvi  exercitus  tuus  tibi promissa  praestet,^  fiiloque posito  stricto 
gladio  in  hostem  iitipetum  fecit ;  cf.  also  2.  30.  12.  The  pilum  was  a 
strong  javelin,  about  6  ft.  9  in.  long,  with  barbed  iron  head.  It  was 
generally  used  for  throwing,  and  was  not  suitable  for  a  fight  at  close 
quarters. 
II  obnixos  vos  stabili  gradu]  'bearing  up  with  feet  firm-planted';  cf. 
Tyitaeus  frag.  9.  21  (Bergk) : 

dWd  Tts  ev  dia^ds  fiev^TO}  Troalv  dfJ.(pOTipoi(nv 
(TTrjpixSeis  iirl  7^?,  xeiXos  oSovai  daKdov. 
In  bnth  cascs  the  attitude  of  bravc  men  fighting  against  odds. 
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12         §  9.     vana]     Prolcplic,  i.e.  it  anlicipatcs  (TrpoXa/u^dfti)  ihe  resuU  of 

the  action;   'wlien  ihey  have  hurled  tlieir  missiles  wUhout  effat.' 
14        deos...deosJ     In  spilc  of  the  scepticism  prevailing  in  his  tlay,  Livy 
still  has  firm  trust  in  the  influence  of  ihe  guds  iii  human  affairs,  and 
loves  to  depict  his  heroes  as  strong  in  faith. 

The  subj.  of  adiuvent  and  miserint  is  of  course  due  to  or.  obliqua 
after  veniat  in  mentetn ;  '  let  each  remember  that  it  is  the  gods  who 
aid  the  Romans...' 

Romanum]     See  c.  2.  12  n. 

16  §10.     tene;at]     See  Appendix. 

1 7  haerere  iam  aciem  collato  pede]  '  the  lines  fast-locked  as  men  fight 
liand  to  hand';  cf.  Vcrg.  Aen.  i\.  632:  implicuere  inter  se  acies  legitqne 
virumvir.  Weiss.  quotes /4^«.  10.361:  haeret pede pes,  densusque  viro 
vir.     We  can  often  find  echoes  of  Virgil  iii  Livy. 

18  alio  pavore]  Pavore  is  more  forciblc  than  labore.  'Launch  the 
tcrror  of  the  cavahy  upon  thcm  when  distracted  wilh  another  fear,'  i.e. 
the  fear  inspired  by  the  indomitable  steadfaslncss  of  the  Roman  foot. 
See  Appendi.x. 

20  §  11.  nec  dux  legiones...]  'the  general  did  not  fail  the  legions,  nor 
forlune  fail  thc  gcncral.'     Once  more  ihe  'i\.o\cfortuna. 

Chapter  XIIL 

26  §  1.  nulli  rei...freta]  This  constr.  oi  fretus  \f\{\i  the  dat.  instead 
of  the  normal  abl.  is  pcculiar  to  Livy.  For  anolher  instance,  cf.  c.  31.  6: 
discordiae  hostiutn  fretiis.  Apparently  ihe  dat.  aftcr  fretus  is  on  ihe 
analogy  of  that  a.k^i  fidens  \  cf.  8.  22.  7. 

27  temere...temere]  The  word  is  connccted  ctymologically  with  tene- 
brae;  'entercd  upon  the  battle  blindly,  and  abandoned  it  in  bHnd  panic' 

28  §  2.  missilibusque  telis]  Above  (c.  12.  9),  ?nissilia  is  used  alone. 
This  well  illustrales  the  ease  with  which  the  ncut.  adj.  became  equivalent 
to  a  subst. 

29  ferox]  'bold.' 

31  §  3.  frons  prlma]  The  first  Unc,  corrcsponding  to  thc  Roman 
hastati. 

suum]     Emphatic :  '  a  terror  of  its  own.' 
p.   18.     I.     fluctuanti]  'hke  a  tossing  sea.'     Lit.  'like  a  thing  tossing'; 
cf.  Macaulay,  Iloratius,  50  : 

'  And  on  thc  tossing  sea  of  steel 
To  and  fro  the  standards  reel.' 
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Albo  Scott,  Marmion.,  vi.  26  : 

'  Then  inarkVl  tlicy,  dashiny  broad  and  far, 
The  broken  billows  of  the  war.' 

3  cernebat]     '  As  soon  as  each  began  to  see ';  cf.  c.  10.  4  n. 

4  §4.     conferti]     Yxo^x^  confercio'.  'in  compact  order.' 

6  equitum  turmae]  Three  hundred  cavalry  were  atlached  to  each 
k-gion,  and  were  divided  into  ten  turinae  of  thirty  men. 

7  signo]  This  time  with  the  trumpet,  not  with  tlie  flag,  since  the 
signal  had  lo  be  distinguished  in  the  confusion  of  batlle. 

9        §  5.     obequitando]     Not  found  before  Livy :   '  by  riding  close  up.' 
10        iusta  caede]  'with  a  thorough  slaugliter.'     Cf.  instns  exercitus,  'a 

regular  army '  (c.  31.  6),  iusta  ohsidio  (10.  45.  13),  insta  victoria,  etc. 
1.5  S  6-  praeda]  The  Roman  general  had  absokite  power  to  dispose 
of  booty  taken  in  war,  provided  that  he  devoted  it  to  a  purpose  other 
than  personal.  Thus  he  could,  as  here,  distribute  it  among  the  soldiers, 
or  he  could  pay  it  into  the  aerariuin,  or  else  devote  it  to  the  service  of 
some  god.  Note  the  distinction  between/;a(?f/a,  the  actual  booty  taken, 
and  maimbiae,  the  money  realized  by  the  sale  of  booty.  Cf.  Gell.  13. 
24.  25 :  praeda  dicitur  corpora  ipsa  reruni,  quae  capta  sunt:  manubiae 
vero  appellatae  sunt  pccunia  a  quaestore  ex  venditione  praedae  redacta. 

15  §  7.  hominum]  This,  the  reading  of  the  Mss.,  is  certainly  better 
than  the  proposed  emendation  oinnium.  We  niust  consider  that  Livy 
has  varied  his  constr.,  as  he  does  so  often.  First  he  has  used  fuit  with 
^jf  = '  consisled  of,'  and  then  with  the  gen.  Jioiuinum  wilh  the  same 
meaning.  '  The  greater  part  of  the  captives  consisted  of  H.  and  L., 
and  not  (i.e.  merely)  of  men  drawn  from  the  plebs.^  If  a  change 
were  thought  necessary,  nec  omnes  for  ncc  hoininnm  might  be  suggested. 
Sec  Appendix. 

militasse]  sc.  eos.    Mercede=^ior  reward,'  the  so-calkd  abl.  oi price, 
which  is  really  instrumental :  '  had  taken  service  by  (inducement  of )  pay.' 

16  fldes]  'proof.'  Cf.  Gk  wlffris,  which  means  eithcr  confidence  in  a 
thing  or  that  which  gives  confidence — a  proof. 

20  §  8.  quisque]  Inserted  in  apposition  to  omnes;  cf.  c.  15.  3,  c.  25.  9. 
The  words  defectionem  sui  quisquc  populi  form  a  parenthesis,  not 
affecting  the  constr.  of  the  sentence;  cf.  2.  38.  6:  dnnos  inde  digressi 
sunt,  instigandoque  suos  quisque populos  effeccre,  nt.... 
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26  §  1.  minlme  dubius]  For  thc  consti.  with  acc.  ainl  iiif.,  scc 
c.  \2.  2  n. 

27  bellum...patres  iussuros]  Once  morc  T-ivy  is  carcless  as  regards 
constitutional  details.  In  c.  22.  4  hc  is  more  accmate:  ex  sdiiatus 
consullo populiquc  iussu  bellum  Piaenestinis  indictum.  The  fmal  word 
as  to  jicacc  aiid  war  lay  with  the  Coinitia  Centuriclj.. 

28  moles]  '  Irouble,'  cf.  c.  2.  11  n. 

30  §  2.  non  enim...intuenti  erant]  '  fur  Uy  this  timc  {iam)  not  merely 
the  spccchcs  of  M.  Manlius,  but  his  actions  also,  tliougli  in  ai^pearance 
designed  to  gain  popularity,  seemcd  fraught  with  rcvolution,  whcn  their 
true  intent  was  con.sidcred.' 

Hitherto  (c.  11.  7)  Manlius  had  confined  himself  to  specches;  hc 
now  bcgan  to  put  his  ideas  as  to  ihe  relations  betwccn  crcditor  and 
debtor  inlo  practice.  Eadein  brings  out  the  contrast  belwccn  thc 
appearancc  and  the  rcality. 

.^i  intuenti]  Tiiis  dat.  of  thc  prcs.  part.  seems  to  bc  an  imitalion  of 
ihe  Gi':  conijtr. ;  cf.  Thuc.  2.  49.  5:  t^  tt.kv  l^uOeu  wnTufxiviii  aCiiJ.a  ovk 
a^ac  OepfjLov  ^v.  Lit.  '  to  one  considering,'  'to  onc  loucliiiig. '  Thc 
constr.  bccomes  frcqucnt  in  Livy  and  Tacitus;  cf.  7.  lo.  6:  ncquaquain 
visti  ac  spccie  aestimantibiis parcs.     Sce  Ajipcndi.K. 

32        §  3.    nobilem]  'rcnowned.' 

iudicatiun  pecuniae  cum  duci  vidisset]  Thc  man  had  bccn  formally 
handed  over  to  his  creditor  to  be  sold  into  slavcry,  cf.  c.  11.  8  n.  The 
words  iudicatum  pecuniae  rcfcr  lo  the  first  step  in  the  proccss,  that 
denoled  by  the  rebus  iure  iudicatis  of  the  XII  Tables,  by  which  the 
debtor  was  judicially  ordered  to  make  paymcnt.  Livy,  as  his  wont  is, 
jjasses  over  the  intermediate  stages — the  triginta  dies  iusti,  the  sixty 
days'  imprisonment,  the  proclamation  on  the  threc  niindinae,  and  de- 
scribes  the  moment  whcn  the  debtor  has  bccn  fmally  delivercd  ovcr  to 
the  crcdilor.     Cf.  below,  §  10. 

p.  19.  I.  pecuniae]  Gen.  of  thc  pcnalty,  as  aftcr  dainiiarc  in  thc. 
phrase  damnare  capitis.  Perhaps  originally  thc  gcn.  dcpcndcd  upon 
some  such  word  as  iudicio. 
2  manum  iniecit]  Not  to  be  confuscd  with  the  lcgis  actio  per  manus 
inicclioncm,  Ijy  vvhich  a  defaulting  deblor  was  summarily  arrestcd.  The 
meaning  here  is  ai)i)arcntly  as  follows : — The  debtor  being  condcmned 
was  in  thc  position  of  a  slave,  so  Manlius  camc  forward  as  vindex,  and 
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laid  his  hand  upoii  hini  in  token  that  he  claimed  him  as  hi.s  own  pro- 
perty  (cf.  the  story  of  Verginia  in  3.  44.  6) :  this  laying  of  the  hand 
upon  the  object  to  be  transferred  was  also  part  of  tlie  procedure  in  the 
ceremony  of  mancipatio,  or  the  formal  conveyance  of  property  from  one 
party  to  another,  cf.  Gaius,  i.  119. 
patrum]     Here  'patricians.' 

3  crudelitate  feneratorum]  Tacitus  {Ann.  6.  16)  says:  primo  duo- 
decim  tabulis  sanctum  ne  qtiis  iinciario  fenore  amplius  exerceret,  i.e. 
probably,  no  creditor  was  to  charge  more  than  to  per  cent.  interest  per 
annum.  This  rate  of  interest  would  be  high  enough  to  cause  a  con- 
siderable  amount  of  suffering,  and  was  very  likely  exceeded  during  these 
troublous  times. 

4  §4.     tum  vero]     Anticipates  «:  'in  that  case...if.' 

5  servaverim...videam]  Servaveriin,  the  perf.  subj.,  forms  the  apodosis 
to  the  hypothetical  clause  si...videam.  'I  should  have  saved  in  vain...if 
I  were  to  see.' 

7  §  5.     rem]  'the  money';  cf.  the  phrase  remfcuere,  'to  make  money.' 

8  palam  populo]  By  the  strictest  prose  writers  palam  is  always  used 
as  an  adverb  = 'openly.'  Here  it  is  a  preposition  =  (rc;-a;« ;  cf.  Hor. 
Epod.  II.  19:  te palain,  '  before  thee.' 

libraque  et  aere  liberatum  emittit]  Manlius  first  bought  the  rights 
of  the  creditor  over  the  debtor,  and  then  released  the  latter.  This  re- 
lease  was  effected  by  the  ceremony  known  as  per  aes  et  libram,  '  by  the 
copper  and  the  scales.'  In  the  presence  of  at  least  five  witnesses  and 
a  man  holding  a  pair  of  scales  (libripens)  the  debtor  pronounced  a 
prescribed  formula,  at  the  same  time  striking  the  scales  with  a  piece 
of  copper.  By  so  doing  he  symbolically  paid  his  creditor  and  effected 
his  own  release  (see  Gaius  3.  173,  174).  The  explanation  of  these 
symbolic  acts  is  simple.  The  striking  of  the  scales  with  the  piece  of 
copper  represented  the  weighing  out  of  the  aes  rude  or  uncoined  copper, 
which  formed  the  earliest  Roman  currency.  This  ceremony  was  also 
performed  at  the  transference  of  particular  classes  of  property  known  as 
res  mancipi,  cf.  Gaius  i.  119.  See  Maine,  Ancient  Law^^,  pp.  204  ff. 
and  277  ff. 

10  parenti]  Cf.  the  analogous  use  of  pater  as  a  term  of  honour,  Hor. 
Od.  3.  24.  27  :  si  quaeret  ^pater  urbium '  \  subscribi  statuis.  Yor  parens, 
cf.  Cic.  ad  Att.  9.  10.  3 :  quem  jwnnulli  conservatorem  istius  urbis,  quem 
parcntem  dixerunt. 

14  §  7.  mergentibus  semper  sortem  usuris]  '  with  the  interest  ever 
swamping  the  principal.'     The  accumulated  interest  made  the  original 
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debt  seem  compaiativcly  insis^iiifirant.     Wilh  this  sense  of  sors  cf.  our 

'fortune. ' 
iS        §  8.     quodcunciue  sibi  cum  patria,  etc.]  'wliatever  ties  had  united 

him  to  his  country,  to  iiis  yuardian  deitics,  i^ublic  or  privatc,  no\v  united 

him  to  one  man.'  "A 

penatibus  publicis  ac  privatis]  Cf.  5.  52.  3 :  Aos  oj/ittes  deos  publicos 

frivatosijiie,  Quirites,  desertiiri  estis  ?     Besides  the  state  worship,  which 

was  in  thc  chaige  of  the  priestly  colleges  and  carried  out  at  the  public 

e.\pense,  each^vwj-  and  cAch /ami/ia  had  private  rites  (sacra)  of  its  own; 

cf.  5.  52.  4,  where  gcntiliiia  sacra  are  contrasted  \\'\ih pub/ica  sacra  and 

Koiiianos  deos.    Thc />eiiatcs,  as  gods  of  ihe  sUnc  {pciiiis),  werc  peculiarly 

household  deities ;  yet  the  state,  as  a  collcction  of  households,  was  also 

conccrned  in  llieir  wor-^hip.     Note  thc  allitcration. 
io        §  9.     cum  iam  unius  hominis  esset]  '  when  they  were  now  bound 

to  one  man  heart  and  soul.'     For  ihe  possessive  gen.,  cf.  c.  lo.  i  :  tola 

koslium  erat. 

addita...res]  '  a  further  step  was  taken,  consisting  of  a  design  better 

calculated   to   throvv  everything  into  confusion.'     The  gen.  is  one  of 

definition,  and  explains  res.     See  Appendix. 
23        §  10.     quicquam]     Quisquam   is    properly   restricted    to   negative 

sentences,  but  it  is  also  used,  as  here,  to  express  the  barest  possible 

amount. 
?4        iudicatum  addictumve]     The   preliminary  judgment   against,  and 

ihe  final  handing  over  of  the  debtor  to  the  creditor,  cf.  c.  1 1.  8  n.     The 

•ve  seems  to  be  only  a  Livian  variation  for  -que,  unless,  as  Mr  Giles 

suggests,  it  is  under  the  innuence  oi  ne  qiiem. 
28        §11.    vera  an  vana  iaceret]     67rK/«  is  omiiled,  as  often.     Jaccre 

implies  reckless  accusation.     For  constr.,  cf.  i.  8.  6:   siiie  discrimine, 

liber  an  servus  cssct. 

thesauros  Gallici  auri]     The  gold  wiiich  Camillus  was  said  (falsely, 

no  doubt,  in  order  to  soothe  Roman  vanity)  to  have  recovcred  from  the 

Gauls. 
30        avertant]  '  embezzle.' 
^i         palam]     This  predicative  use  o(  pa/am  is  common;   it  is  found  with 

both  esse  and  facere,  cf.  Nep.  Ilann.  1 1 .  1  :   Ilaimibai  ut  pa/am  Jacerct 

suis,  'that  he  might  make  it  plain  to  his  men.' 
32        §  12.    enimvero]  expresses  indignation,  cf.  Cic.  Ferr.  11.  i.  26.  66: 

enimvero  fercndum  /toc  qiiidem  non  est,  'this  is  tru/y  intoleraijle.'     Videri 

is  a  historic  inl". 
p.    20.     I     tributo]     \Ve  may   perhaps  find  iii  ihis  a  trace  of  ihe  true 

M.  L.  VI.  7 
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story.  According  to  5.  50.  7,  Uie  golrl  dcmanded  by  the  Gauls  was 
supplied  by  the  Roman  matrons,  not  by  a  tributuin,  or  general  property 
tax.  That  stoiy  was,  no  doubt,  an  invention.  To  supply  the  immediate 
deniand  gold  was  probably  borrowed  from  temples  and  individuals  alike, 
.(^  and  was  subsequently  repaid  by  money  raised  by  a  regular  tribututn. 
This  version  did  not  commend  itself  to  the  pride  of  the  Roman  historians. 

2  cessisse]  FoUowed  by  in  and  acc.  =  '  to  become.'  The  phrase  in 
this  sense  is  post-Ciceronian ;  cf.  abire  iii. 

§13.     exsequebantur  quaerendo]  '  thcy  enquired   pertinaciously.' 
Lit.  '  thcy  followed  up  by  asking. ' 

4  dififerentique]  The  -?'  form  of  the  abl.  of  ihe  pres.  part.  is  common 
wlien  the  part.  is  used  as  an  adj.,  as  in  the  often  recurring  iuscquenti 
aiuw,  but  not  otherwise.  Weiss.  here  explains  diffcrenti  as  abl.  abs., 
holding  that  the  -i  form  has  been  adopted  to  avoid  the  disagreeable 
sound  of  diffcrenteque;  cf.  i.  54.  6,  sequenti,iox  a  similar  -i  form  in  an 
abl.  abs.  In  the  present  case,  however,  differenti  and  dicenti  might  be 
explained  as  free  datives  of  the  person  interested.  '.And  when  he  en- 
deavoured  to  put  them  off...he  found,'  etc.  Ltb.  explains  them  as 
datives  of  the  agent  to  be  taken  with  versae  erant  omnium  curae.  Cf., 
for  a  similar  constr.,  23.  12.  i  :  tantus  acervus  fuit,  ut  metientibus 
supra  tres  modios  explcsse  siJit  quidain  auctores ;  also  §  2 ,  above,  inlncnti. 

6  mediam]  =  wf(/?(?fr««,  cf.  2.  49.  5  :  nihil  tnediitm . . .sed  itutnensa 
omnia  volvctitititti  anittio.  Mediatti  is  to  be  taken  with  both  ^ratiatti 
and  offensioneiti,  its  position  rendering  it  more  emphatic. 

Chapter  XV. 

11  §1.  periclitatus]  'having  tested.'  Distingui.sh  this  meaning  from 
the  intrans.  use  of  the  word,  '  to  be  in  danger,'  e.g.  in  40.  15.  12  :  ctttn 
qiiid  aliud  quatti  ittgettii  fattta  periclitarer  ? 

12  senatum]  For  a  similar  proceeding,  cf.  5.  50.  8:  in  contioncm 
universo  senatu  prosequetite  escetidit  (Catnilius).  It  seems  to  have  been 
the  custom  on  important  occasions  for  the  Senate,  after  meeting  in  the 
Curia,  to  support  the  leading  magistrate  by  forming  his  escort. 

13  §  2.  in  comitio]  A  space  in  front  of  the  Senate  House,  which  had 
been  consecrated  by  the  augurs.  Varro  (L.  L.  5.  155)  says  :  cottiitiutti 
ab  co,  quod  coibant  eo  Comitiis  Curiatis  et  litiutn  causa.  Cotitiones 
wci-e  freiiucntly  held  in  the  Comitium,  which  was  on  higher  ground  than 
the  Forum  proper.     See  map. 

viatorem]     The  viatores  were  servants  of  the  magistrates,  and  their 
chief  duty  was  to  summon  scnators  to  the  Senate,  or  (as  in  the  piesent 
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case)  persons  before  their  masters.     They  must  hc  distinguished  from 

the   lictorcs,  since   the   consuls   had   both   lictores   and  viatores.     The 

tribunes  of  the  plcbs  had  viatores.     Cf.  2.  56.   13. 
16        §  3.     quisque]     In  apposition  to  senatus  and  plehs,  denoting  the 

individuals  in  the  two  groups.     A  common  Livian  usagc.     Cf.  c.  13.  8^^ 
20       §  4.    quaesiturus]    With  this  use  of  quaero,  cf.  qiiaestiones  per- 

petuae,  'standing  courts.' 

22  §  6.  flde  incolumi]  '  without  any  damage  to  credit.'  Cf.  c.  ri.  8  : 
fidetn   tnoliri.     The   meaning   is   that   the   debtors   would   hc   able  to 

pay  up  in  fuU. 

23  credituin]  '  the  money  lent,'  sc.  aes. 

24  contra]  '  on  the  contrary ' ;  not  to  be  taken  with  te. 

25  incubantes]  '  brooding  over.'  Cf.  Cic.  pro  Clu.  27.  72 :  qui  illi 
pecuniae,  quarn  condiderat,  spe  atque  animo  incubaret.  Tlie  Romans 
believed  in  the  existence  of  special  spirits  called  incubones,  whicli 
guarded  hidden  treasure.  Cf.  Petronius,  38 :  czim  incuboni  pilleum 
rapuisset,  thesaurum  invenit.     Cf.  also  our  '  Incubus.' 

26  nisl  facls]  Pres.  used  vividly  for  fut.  For  the  change  iromfacis  to 
iubeho,  cf.  c.  38.  7n. 

27  §  6.  in  parte  praedae  sis]  '  may  share  the  booty.'  Cf.  c.  37.  4: 
in  parte  pari  rei pulilicac  fore,  and  4.  5.  5  :  si  in  consortio,  si  in  societate 
rei  puhlicae  esse.  ..licet. 

29        §  7.     ■a.^<i\  =  ne...quidem. 

32  adversus  se]  Cf.  c.  11.  9,  10,  where  it  is  said  that  the  war  against 
the  Latins  and  the  Hernxans  was  made  an  excuse  for  appointing  a 
dictator,  whose  real  task  was  to  be  the  crushing  of  Manlius. 

p.  21.  6.  §  9.  quin]  *why  (do  you)  not...?'  Quin  is  composed  of 
qui  (a  locative)  and  ne,  and  its  original  usc  was  an  interrogative 
one.  Subsequently  it  came  to  be  employed  chiefly  with  subordinate 
clauses. 
7  Intercedendo]  Here  not  '  by  veto,'  l)ut  '  by  interposing  your  credit,' 
i.e.  by  offering  bail.  Cf.  Cic.  ad  Att.  6.  i.  5  :  ascribit...intercessisse  se 
pro  iis  tnagnam  pecuniam. 

nervo]  'stocks.'  See  c.  11.  8n. 
9  afluit]  'that  which  flows  away,'  so  'the  superfluity'  of  your  wealth. 
Afluit  is  the  reading  of  the  best  MSS.,  and  is  in  itself  perfectly  in- 
telligible.  The  other  Mss.  read  affluit,  which,  as  thc  commoner  word, 
is  far  more  likely  to  be  a  correction.  Though  no  other  instance  of 
this  use  of  afluere  can  be  cited,  abundare  is  analogous,  if  ihe  ordinarily 
received  derivation  is  corrcct.     Sce  Appendix. 
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fo  g  lO.  impendatis,  hortor]  Jussivc  sulij.  There  is  no  need  to 
assume  an  ellipse  of  iit.     See  c.  i8.  9  n. 

Bortem  reliquam  ferte]  So  Madvig  for  the  aliquam  of  the 
MSS.,  which  gives  no  adequate  meaning.  Manlius,  naturally  enough, 
M  identifies  the  Senate  with  the  rich  creditors,  and  says :  '  take  the 
principal  that  remains  owing,  deduct  from  the  amount  what  has  been 
paid  in  interest ' — an  anticipation  of  the  Licinio-Sextian  measure  for  the 
relief  of  debtors  (c.  35.  4).  See  Appendix. 
\i  iam]  '  in  that  case.'  The  speaker  supposes  that  his  demands  have 
been  ncceded  to. 

ullius]  Used  as  subst.,  'of  anyone  else.'  Cf.  5.23.  4:  advenius... 
dictaloris...celebratior  quain  iillius  unquain  antca  fuit. 

conspectior]  'more  conspicuous ' ;  cf.  45.  7.  3  patris  avique...fama 
conspectum  etini faciehat.  Cf.  also  lonspiciendum  in  c.  4.  12.  Perhaps 
this  use  of  conspecttis  is  borrowed  from  Virgil.  Cf.  Aen.  8.  588 : 
chlainyde  et  pictis  conspectns  in  armis. 

13  §  11.  at  emm]  =  dXXa  ya.^).  The  objection  of  opponents  is  an- 
ticipated.     'But,'  you  will  say.... 

14  ita  solus]  'no  less  single-handed.'  The  first  //^  means  '  as  I  am 
doing,'  the  second  is  an  intentional  repetition  with  a  slightly  different 
signification. 

16  §  12.  nam]  implies  that  the  answer  to  the  question  about  the 
aurum  Galliciim  is  as  self-evident  as  the  answer  to  the  question  of  the 
saving  of  the  Capitol.      '  (There  is  no  need  of  argument),  for....' 

17  suapte]  A  slightly  strengthencd  sua.  The  suffix  -pte  adils  a  certain 
amount  of  emphasis,  cf.  the  suffixes  -fnet  and  -te  (in  tute) ;  -pte,  which 
is  very  conimon  in  Phxulus  and  is  used  occasionally  by  Cicero,  seems  to 
be  a  contraction  for  pote  (from  potis),  the  fuU  form  being  seen  in  utpote. 

19  in  sinu]  The  fold  of  the  toga  was  sometimes  used  as  a  purse. 
Cf.  the  Gk  /c^Xttos,  and  the  phrase  virh  Kb\ir(f  xerpaj  ^x'^"  (Theocr. 
16.  16),  expressive  of  a  close-fisted  person.  Cf.  also  St  Luke  vi.  38: 
Ikirpov  KoKbv . , .Suaovcrip  «s  rbv  K6\irov  vfjLwv. 

potius,  quam  ponatisj  The  fuller  constr.  witli  ut  occurs  fre- 
quently.  Cf.  c.  28.  8:  potius...quam  ut  timorem  faciat.  The  first 
course  of  action  is  considered  to  be  adopted  with  a  view  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  second  ;  hence  the  subj.  is  due  to  the  notion  of  purpose  involved. 
Cf.  the  subj.  :ii\.ftT priusquam,  etc. 

20  §  13.  praestigias]  'tricks,'  properly  'juggling  tricks.'  Trans.: 
'the  more  you  demand  that  your  trickery  be  proved,  the  more  afraid 
1  am  that  you  have  rolibed  the  onlookers  e\en  of  their  sight.' 
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23  Id  COgendi  estis]  /J  expresses  the  extent  of  the  verb's  aclion,  and 
is  a  kind  of  cognate  acc.  So,  in  the  act.,  cogo  is  found  with  a  double 
acc,  the  one  dcnoting  the  direct  object,  ihe  other,  usually  a  neut.  pron., 
the  extent  of  the  verb's  action.     Cf.  Verg.  Aen.  3.  56 :  quid  non  mor- 

talia  pcctora  c^^gis  \  auri  sacra  fames  ? 

Chapter  XVI. 

31  §1.  peragere  verum]  Ftv-«/«  is  prolcptic  ;  '  to  niakc  his  indictment 
good.'     Cf.  c.  12.  9  n. 

32  in sim ulati . . . senatus]  'of  false  accusalion  against  the  Senate.' 

p.  22.  I  oblataeque  vani  furti  invidiae]  'and  of  bringing  upon  them 
the  odium  of  a  bascless  charge  of  theft.'  As  Weiss.  points  out,  vani  is 
not  strictly  applicable  iofurti,  but  balances  the  sentence  better  by  being 
placed  in  agreement  with  it.  This  constr.  (called  by  grammarians 
'  hypallage '  or  '  intcrchange ')  is  fairly  comnion  in  Livy.  A  good 
instance  occurs  in  8.  7.  18:  specimen  isttid  virtulis  deceptum  vatia 
iiitagine  dccoris ;  we  should  expect  dcccfac. 

3  §  2.    viatore]    Cf.  c.  15.  2  n. 
Iuppiter...Iimo...Minerva]     These  three  deities  had  separate  ccllac 

in  ihe  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitolium.  Since  the  time  of  the 
Tarquins  they  were  united  as  the  special  protective  deities  of  Rome,  an 
innovation  probably  due  to  the  Etruscans.      Cf.  c.  4.  3  n. 

4  ceterique  di  deaequej  Weiss.  quotes  Servius  on  Verg.  Georg.  i.  21 
{dique  deaeqtte  omnes,  studium  quibtts  arva  ttteri) :  Pcr  pontifices  tn 
omnibus  sacris  post  specialcs  deos,  qitos  ad  ipsiim  sacrniii,  qttod  fiebat, 
necesse  erat  invocari,  gencraliter  otnnia  nuinina  invocantur.  It  is  very 
characteristic  of  the  Roman  mind  that  care  is  taken  to  prevent  any  god 
bcing  offended  by  chance  omission.  The  same  feeling  comes  out  in 
the  commonjj  deus,  si  dca  (cf.  7.  26.  4);  cf.  also  llor.  Sat.  2.  6.  20: 
Matutine  pater,  sea  lane  libentius  audis. 

5  sicine]  When  -ne  is  attaclied  to  sic,  the  longer  and  original  form  oi 
the  latter  {sice)  is  used ;  the  same  is  the  case  wiih  hic,  cf.  c.  17.  3  : 
hocine.  The  change  from  e  to  i  is  due  to  shifting  of  accent ;  cf.  ligo  and 
colligo.     See  Gile.s,  Mantial  of  Philology  §§  161,  325  v. 

7  vinclls  et  catenis]  Rhetorical  redundance ;  no  distinction  in 
meaning  is  intended. 

8  §3.  nulliusnec.nec]  Thenegativesdonotdestroy,butstrengthen 
one  another.  Distinguish  between  nttlltts  nec.nec,  nulltts  non  =  '  txQYy 
one,'  and  iion  uu////s=' some  one.'     Cf.  c.  23.  9. 

sed  invicta  sibi.fecerat]  '  but  the  state,  most  subniissive  to  lawfiil 
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autliority,  had  made  for  itself  certain  inviolable  rulcs.'  The  frecdom  of 
the  best  period  of  ihe  Republic  was  no  '  Freedom  free  to  slay  herself, 
and  dying  while  they  shout  her  name.'  It  is  in  passages  like  this  that 
the  secret  of  Rome's  greatness  and  of  Livy's  enduring  worth  comes  out. 

lo  tribuni  pleMs]  The  tribunes  of  the  plebs  remained  in  office  during 
the  dictatorship,  but  they  could  not  harnper  the  dictator  by  interposing 
their  veto.  Similarly  there  was  no  pivvocaiio  from  the  dictator's 
sentence. 

13  §  4.  vestem  mutasse]  A  common  sign  of  anxicty  on  behalf  of  a 
pubHc  favourite.  Here  the  change  of  dress  was  vohmtary,  but  mourning 
was  sometimes  officially  ordered,  a  rare  and  high  compliment.  Cf.  Cic. 
pro  Planc.  35.  87  :  at  erat  vtccum  seiiafus  et  quidem  veste  mutata,  quod 
pro  me  uno  post  homhmm  memoriam  publico  consilio  susccptum  est.  The 
mourning  of  the  plebs  was  probably  shown  by  the  wearing  of  the  toga 
pulla  and  the  disfiguring  of  themselves  with  dust  and  ashes  ;  cf.  §  8. 

capillum  ac  barbam  promisisse]  The  Romans  of  Livy's  day  were 
clean  shaven,  as  may  be  secH  from  busts  of  the  time  of  Augustus.  This 
fact,  no  doubt,  has  betrayed  Livy  into  the  present  inaccuracy,  for  at  the 
time  of  which  he  is  here  writing  beards  were  universa).  In  5.  41.  9  he 
says  correctly  :  barbam...,  ut  tum  omnibus promissa  erat. 

15  §  5.  triumphavit]  At  first  sight  another  inaccuracy  on  Livy's  part. 
The  triumpJiator  should  not,  according  to  the  general  rule,  have  entered 
the  city  before  his  triumph,  whereas  Livy  depicts  him  as  taking  a  leading 
part  in  the  proceedings  against  Manlius.  Cf.  the  case  of  Caesar  in 
60  B.C.,  who,  as  he  had  to  enter  the  city  to  stand  for  the  consulship,  was 
obliged  to  forego  a  triumph.  Plut.  Caes.  13:  to\)%  iJ.iv  iivwtJ.evovi  6pla/j.§ov 
1^0}  diarpipeiv  idei.  But  it  may  be  that  the  dictator,  as  the  embodiment 
of  martial  law,  was  not  bound  by  tlie  rule  wliich  a  consul  was  compelled 
to  obey. 

invidiaeque]  The  -que  is  used  adversatively=' but. '  Cf.  c.  4.  10 
and  c.  21.  9 :  arguentibusque.  Invidiae  and  gloriae  are  probably 
'  predicative '  datives,  though  it  is  barcly  possible  that  they  are 
genitives. 

21  §  6.  Satricum]  Cf.  c.  7.  i  n.  Livy  in  c.  22.  4  calls  Satricum 
coloniam  poptdi  Romani,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
colony  was  other  than  Latin.  The  colonising  of  the  place  was  a  measure 
of  defence,  as  well  as  an  attempt  to  gain  popularity. 

■22  iugera]  The  iugerum  was  about  two-thirds  of  an  English  acre;  it 
was  originally  the  amount  of  land  which  could  be  ploughed  in  one  day. 
Cf.  for  ihe  idea  2.  10.  12  :  agri  quantum  uno  die  circuinaravit  datuni — 
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tlie  reward  of  Iloratius,  which  would  of  course  be  equivalent  to  several 
iu^cia,  though  Macaulay's  estimate  would  set  it  dowii  at  one;  — 
'They  gave  him  of  the  corn-laud 

That  was  of  public  right 
As  much  as  two  strong  oxen 

Could  plough  from  morn  till  night.' 
See  also  Frazer's  note  on  /SouXin-os  in  Class.  Rev.  2,  pi>.  260,  261,  where 
it  is  shown  that  in  ancient  times  ploughing  probably  ceased  soon  after 
midday.  The  amount  of  land  assigned  seems  to  have  varied  from  two 
mgera  (4.  47.  6)  to  seven  (granted  at  Veii,  5.  30.  8). 
26  §  8.  facie  reonun]  *  by  an  expression  such  as  men  under  accusation 
wear.'  Both  in  Greece  and  at  Rome  it  was  the  custom  fur  the  accuscd 
and  his  friends  to  try  to  awaken  sympathy  by  such  outwaid  display  of 
misery. 

Chapter  XVII. 

p.  23.     4    §  1.    itaque]     For  position,  see  c.  4.  8n. 

7  §  2.  Sp.  Cassium]  Cf.  2.  41.  i.  In  486  n.c.  Spurius  Cassius, 
when  consul,  concluded  the  treaty  with  the  Hernici,  and  aflerwards 
proposed  an  qgrarian  law,  the  cliief  feature  of  which  was  ihe  granting  of 
a  share  in  the  distribution  to  the  Latins,  He  was  suspected  of  aiming 
at  regal  power,  and  was  condemned  to  death.  As  in  the  stories 
of  Sp.  Maelius  and  M.  Manlius,  so  in  the  account  of  Cassius  many 
features  have  been  introduced,  which  properly  belong  to  the  laler 
agrarian  struggles. 

8  Sp.  Maelium]  Cf.  iv.  13  and  14.  In  439  B.c.  Sp.  Maelius,  a 
wealthy  knight,  sold  corn  to  the  people  at  a  very  low  price.  This 
brought  upon  him  suspicion  of  aiming  at  a  tyranny,  and  he  was 
murdered  by  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  C.  Servilius  Ahala.  We  have 
here,  perhaps,  some  confusion  with  ihe  story  uf  ihe  Gracchi. 

11  §  3.  saginare]  Properly  used  of  fattening  animals.  The  people 
'fatten  up'  their  leaders,  only  to  let  them  be  killed.  Tacitus  {Hist. 
2.  88)  has  gladiatoriatn  saginam,  a  special  food  for  gladiators. 

[populares]  suos]  The  two  words  together  would  naturally  mean 
'their  own  countrymen.'  Ilence  Madvig  hx3.ckt^\.tCi  populares  as  a  gloss 
upon  sitos,  '  their  champions.'     See  Appendix. 

12  liocine]  See  c.  16.  2  n.  Translate  :  'ought  this  to  have  been  the 
fate  of  a  inan  of  consular  rank  for  not  replying  at  the  dictator's  beck  ? ' 
Or.  recta :  hocine  patiendum  /uit,  si  non  respoiidit  ?  Hoc  is  used 
(inslcad  of  illud)  for  the  sake  of  vividness. 
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iS  §4.  llL.'iA.^vlxV\'~,z.  sticciem  obseivalam.  Passages  sucli  as  this  sliovv 
Livy's  fondness  fpr  rhetoric.     Cf.  Introrl.  §  3. 

20  love]  In  the  temple  of  Jupiter  was  his  terracotta  iniajje,  covered 
wilh  costly  robes,  with  the  face  painted  scarlet — the  sign  nl  a 
tiit<mphator. 

21  §  5.  selibrlsne  farris]  Cf.  .v  47.  8.  The  soldicrs  presented 
ManUus  vvith  what  was  of  Ihe  grcalest  value  during  the  privations  of 
a  siege  ;  each  gave  a  lialf-pound  of  nical  and  a  quartarius  (alniut  \  pint) 
of  wine.     Afterwards,  however,  the  gift  seemed  but  mean. 

22  Capitolirxo]     Join  with  lovi.     Cf.  c.  5.  6n.  and  .'■■ee  Appendix. 

23  pati]  This,  as  representing  patimini  in  the  or.  recta,  sliould  by 
strict  rule  be/a/mv/Zwr.  The  rule  is  that  questions  in  the  ist  and  srd 
persons  in  the  or.  recta,  which  are  generally  rhetorical  and  do  not  call 
for  an  answer,  are  put  in  the  inf.  in  the  or.  obUqua ;  those  in  the  2nd 
person,  in  the  subj.  But,  like  most  grammatical  '  rules,'  it  is  not  a  hard 
and  fast  one.  Cf-  c.  39.  10:  acstimaturos.  The  question  here  is 
essentially,  though  not  formaUy,  rhetorical. 

24  adeo]  For  this  use  of  adco  in  indignant  questi<jns,  cf.  luv.  3.  84  . 
usquc  adeo  nihil  est,  quod  nostra  infantia  caelum  \  haitsit  Avcntini  baca 
nutrita  Sabina  'i 

27  §  6.     quod]     See  Appendix. 

28  ex  senatus  consultoj  It  is  hardly  Ukely  that  a  prisoner  could  be  set 
free  by  decree  of  the  Senate  alone.  Probably  Livy,  as  so  often  else- 
where,  has  abbreviated  thc  procedure.  The  scnatus  consultum  was 
simply  advice  given  to  the  magistrate,  and  it  was  through  the  magistrate 
himself  that  the  release  was  elTected. 

32        §   7.     a  Velitris]     A   good   instance   of  Livy's   anxiety  to   secure 

variety.     He   might  have   used    Veiilcrni  for  the   people   of  VeUtrae. 

Cf.  c.  13.  8. 
p.  24.     2     cives  Romani]     In  spite  of  this  assertion,  therc  is  no  reason 

to  suppose  that  Circeii  and  VeUtrae  were  other  than  I/atin  colonies. 

They  are  incUided  in  the  Ust  of  Latin  cities  given  by  Dionysius  (5.  61). 

3  §  8.    itaque]     Nole  position  again. 

in  quo...temperaverant]  'a  point  in  which  they  liad  al  least  (/rt//w/) 
spared  their  aUies.'  The  Ciceronian  constr.  is  the  dat.  of  the  person 
spared.  Cf.  Verr.  II.  2.  6.  17  :  si  cuijuam  deniqiie  ullain  re  unquam 
tcm^erarit.  Tamen  implies  that  the  answer  to  the  Latins  and  Hernicans, 
tliough  sevcre,  was  nroerthclcss  not  so  severe  as  that  given  to  thc 
colonists. 

4  senatus  verbis]  '  in  ihe  Seiiale"s  name.' 
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6        legationis  ius]     This  vvas  part  of  the  iiis  i;\ntiuiii,  nol  ijart  of  tlie 
ius  civilt',  wliich  was  applicablc  only  to  Ronian  cilizens.     Scc  c.  i.  6n. 

ClIAPTER  XVIII. 

13        §  1.    recrudescente]   'breaking   out  again.'     Propcrly  appliecl   to 
half-healed  wounds.     Cf.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  4.  6.  2  :  nuiic  autem  hoc  tam 
gravi  vuliicre  ctiaiii  illa,  quae  coiisaiiuisse  vidchantur,  rccrudcscunt. 
BUb  exitum]     See  Appendix. 

20        §  2.    fenorls  expugnandi]  '  of  storuiing  tlie  stronghold  of  usury.' 

23  §  3.    iam]     Sec  Appendix. 

24  domum]  Tlie  fact  that  this  house  was  on  the  Capitol  (cf.  c.  19.  i 
and  c.  20.  13)  made  these  meelings  secni  ihc  more  dangcrous.  The 
first  step  of  a  would-be  tyrant  was  to  seize  the  citadel.  Cf.  Kylon's 
attempt  at  Athens.  Thuc.  i.  126:  KorAa/3e  r^v  aKp6iro\iv  iIjs  eVi 
Tvpavvtdi.  Diodorus  (15.  35.  3)  says :  MdpKos  MdvXi.os  iinjia.Xufitfos 
Tvpavpldi  Kal  KparrjOeis  dvgpidr). 

28  §  4.  inexperto]  Pass.  '  uniiscd  to.'  The  word  is  not  fuund  in  Cic. 
or  Caes.  :  cf.  the  pass.  sense  o\  cxpcrtum  §  13  below. 

quod  nec  ausus  esset]   'the   thou^ht  that   he   had    not   venturcd.' 
Oblique. 

29  Sp.  Maelio]  Cf.  c.  17.  2  n.  I>ivy  rather  carclessly  ascribes  to  thc 
(bctator  the  deed  committed  by  his  Master  of  the  Ilorse. 

p.  25.  6  §  6.  quot  enim  clientes...]  The  plehs  is  assumed  to  be 
made  iip  of  clients.  But  this  is,  in  all  probabihty,  only  partially  true. 
The  client,  who  was  closely  attached  to  some  patrician  house,  was  indeed 
a  plebeian;  but  besides  the  clients  there  must  have  been  many  other 
plebeians,  e.g.  Latins  vvho  had  settled  in  Rome  for  trade  or  other 
purposes,  and  who  were  not  bound  to  any  patrician  gcm  by  the  close 
tie  of  clientship.  Livy  himself  seems  to  rccognize  this  in  other 
passages;   cf.  5-  32.  S:   clientihus,  quae  magna  -g&xs  plehis  crat. 

As  for  Ihe  reading,  ihe  quot  eniin  of  the  MSS.  may  well  be  retained. 
Livy  says:  '  if  you  fought  with  e(pia!  numljers  you  vvould  win ;  (uiuch 
inore  vvili  you  do  so  now),  for  you  are  greatly  superior  in  numbers.'  Cf. 
the  elliptical  use  of  nam  in  c.  15.  2n.  See  Appendix. 
n  §  7.  ius]  i.e.  their  strict  lcgal  claims,  chiefly  with  regard  to  dcbt ; 
ipsi^ultro,  '  of  their  own  accord.' 

13        §  8.     nullus  fui]   'I  was  as  good  as  lost.'     This  use  of  nul/us  is 
common  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  vvhere  nullus  sum  frcquenlly=/i';7V; 
cf.  Piaut.  Cas.  305:   si  id  factum  est,  ecce  me  nullum  senein. 
vidistis]      Viderc  here  =  C>U  Trcpiopav,  '  to  aliow. ' 
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i6  §  9.  abommamini]  'expiess  abliuircnce.'  The  words  are  half 
ironical.  "  You  do  well  to  express  abhorrence  (and  say)  '  Heaven  will 
avert  this. '"     Pious  wishes  without  works  will  do  little. 

i8  dent...oportet]  Dent  is  a  jussive  subj.  and  might  well  stand  alone 
without  oportd.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  there  is  an  ellipse 
of  ut\  oportet  is  almost  parenthetical.  Cf.  22.  53.  5:  in  haec  verba, 
L.  Caccili,  iures  posttdo  ;  also  c.  15.  10  :  sed  quid  ego  vos,  de  vestro 
impendatis,  hortor  ? 

19        armato  togatoque]  '  in  war  and  pcace.' 

21  §  10.  auxilium]  refers  to  the  iiis  attxilii  of  the  tribunes  of  the 
n/cbs,  whereby  they  could  interfere  to  rescue  a  plebeian  from  arbitrary 
oppression  on  the  part  of  a  patrician  magistrate. 

22  quatenus  imperari  vobis  sinatis]  'how  far  you  are  to  suffer 
yourselves  to  be  lorded  over.'  Lit.  'it  to  be  lorded  over  you.'  The 
negative  character  of  the  tribimate  is  emphasized,  see  below,  §  13. 

24  usu  possidemini]  'you  become  theirs  by  mere  use.'  The  expression 
is  a  legal  one.  Full  ownership  could,  by  Roman  law,  be  acquired  by 
simple  possession  of  the  object  for  one  or  two  years,  cf.  Ulpian  19.  8 : 
usiicapio  est  autem  dominii  adeptio  per  continuationem  possessionis  anni 
vel  biennii.  Possessio  denoted  occupation,  whether  with  or  without 
legal  title ;  hence  it  is  implied  here  that  the  patricians  have  no  right  to 
the  .superiority  which  they  assume.  Cf.  i.  46.  i:  iam  tisic  haitd  dubie 
regmim  possedcrat,  i.e.  Servius  Tullius  had  not  been  formally  elected 
king,  but  had  secured  his  position  by  possession. 

31        §  13.     expertum]     Pass.  sense,  though  from  deponent  verb,  cf.  §  4. 

33  reslfiterent]  The  tribunate  of  the  plebs  was  in  origin  a  purely 
negative  office.  Gradually,  however,  the  tribunes  won  a  considerable 
power  of  initiative  in  legislation,  when  they  ceased  to  be  mere  officers  of 
th.Q  p/ebs,  and  became  real  magistrates  of  the  people. 

p.  26.  2  §  14.  proMbete  ius  de  pecuniis  dici]  Manlius'  aim  is  a 
XpeCiv  awoKoir-q,  or  universal  repudiation  of  debts.  This  could  be 
effected,  if  the  tribunes  of  the  plcbs  interfered  to  rescue  every  debtor 
who  had  been  adjudged  to  his  creditor.  For  the  phrase,  cf.  2.  27.  i  : 
qtiam  asperrime  poterat  ius  de  creditis  pectitiiis  dicere. 
3  patronum]  The  relation  between  the  patron  and  the  client  was  of 
the  most  sacred  character ;  hence  the  pride  with  which  Manlius  claims 
the  name.  Cf.  the  XII  Tables:  Patronus  si  clienti  fraitdem  fecerit,  sacer 
esto.  Also  Verg.  Aen.  6.  609,  where  fratis  innexa  c/ienti  suffices  to 
consign.  the  guilty  one  to  the  nethermost  -hell.  Fides,  no  douut,  is 
intended  to  stand  in  contrast  to  this  uuich-detested  fraus. 
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7  §  16.  dicitur]  Livy,  though  he  clearly  has  no  sympalhy  wilh 
Maulius,  maintains  his  leputation  for  candour.  There  was  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  among  Ronian  writers  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  Manlius.  Plut.  Catn.  36  says  ihat  he  was  condemned  ^Tri  TeKfiriplois 
^avepois:  Cicero  {PhiL  2.  44.  114)  is  vague:  propter  suspicionem  regni 
appetcndi:  Servius  on  Aen.  8.  652,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  the 
condemnation  unfair:  Manlius...initnicorum  opprcssus  factione.  Cf.  c. 
20.  4. 

cum  quibns]  Some  suitable  word  must  be  suppHed  ixoxi\  pervenerint, 
which,  though  only  appiicable  to  adfinetn,  is  by  zeugma  connected  with 
cuin  quibus  as  well.  Livy  never  seems  to  use  quibuscutn,  which  is  the 
ordinary  form  in  Cicero ;  cf.  i.  45.  2,  4.  24.  2,  38.  9.  2.  But  in  the 
present  instance  we  feel  that  ctitn  qiiibus  ismore  natural  ihan  quibuscuin, 
perhaps  because  quibus  is  interrogative,  not  relalive. 

Chapter  XIX. 

13        §  1.     domum  privatam]     Sec-  c.  18.  ^n. 
15        mole]  '  irouble,'  '  danger,'  cf.  c.  2.  11  n. 

§  2.     Servilio  Ahala]     We  should  say,  '  of  a  Servilius  Ahala.'     It 

was   he  who,_  as  Master  of  the  Horse,  struck  down  Sp.  Maehus  in 

439  B.c. :   cf.  c.   17.  2  n. 

17  iactura]  Properly  used  of  the  throwing  overboard  of  cargo  in  order 
to  lighten  a  ship  in  distress ;  from  this  comes  the  general  meauing 
'sacritice';  cf.  5.  39.  12:  faciletti  iacturam  esse  setiioriitii,  and  luv.  3. 
125:  ttusquatti  tnitior  est  iactura  clietitis,  '  Lhe  tlirowing  overboard  of 
a  client.' 

18  §  3.  decurritur]  'recourse  was  had  to,'  iniplying  more  or  less 
extreme  measures.  With  the  whole  sentence,  cf.  Caesar  B.  C.  i.  s, 
(the  final  breach  between  Caesar  and  the  Senate):  decurritur  ad  illutn 
extremum  atqtie  tcltimutti  settatus  consultum,  qtio,  tiisi  paene  iti  ipso  urbis 
incendio  atque  iti  desperatione  otntiium  salutis,  latoruin  audacia  tiutiquaiit 
antc  descensutn  est. 

vim]     Exactly  our  '  force. ' 

19  ut  videant  magistratus,  etc.]  Cf.  3.  4.  9.  This  was  the  regular 
formula  of  the  setiattts  consultum  tiltiiniiin,  which  practically  amounted 
to  the  declaration  of  martial  Inw.  It  is  almost  certain  thai  Livy  is 
guihy  of  an  anachronism  in  placing  the  s.  c.  ultitntttn  so  early  as  this. 
The  truth  is  that,  so  long  as  the  dictatorship  exisled,  this  measure  was 
superfluous.  But  after  the  Second  Punic  War  the  dictatorship  died  out, 
and  the  s.c.  ultitnuiii  took  its  place.    It  was  the  weapon  employed  against 
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the  Gracclii,   Satuminus,  and  the  Catilinarians,  and  also,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  the  Ponipeians  against  JuHus  Caesar.    Cf.  Sallust,  Cat.  29.  2,  3. 

21  §  4.  plebi]  Remeniber  that  there  are  two  forms  plebs  and  plcbes, 
the  fornier  making  gen.  pkbis,  the  \M.g.x plebi  ox  plebei.  The  ioim  plebis 
occurs  below,  §  5. 

22  et  ei]     See  Appendix. 

potestatis...ftnem]  Under  the  tyranny,  which  Manlius  was  aiming 
at,  all  would  be  reduced  lo  a  Hke  level  of  imijotence. 

23  patrum  auctoritati]  Ilere  not  the  sanction  of  tlie  patrician  members 
of  the  Senate,  necessary  for  the  confirmation  of  laws  and  elections,  but 
the  general  opinion  of  the  whole  body. 

26        §  6.    ingentis    dimicationis]      Defining    gcn. :     '  ihat    would    be 

attended  by  a  mighty  conflict-' 
29        §  6.     quid  cum  plebe  aggxedimur  eum]  'wliy,  in  attacking  him,  do 

we  attack  Ihe  p/ebs  as  well?' 

31  ruat]  'may  perish';  cf.,  for  the  phrase,  Pref.  §4:  u(  iatn  tnagm- 
liidinc  lahoret  sua,  and  Ilor.  Od.  3.  4.  65 :  vis  consili  cxpcrs  inole 
ruit  sua. 

§  7.  diem  dicere]  See  c.  i.  6n.,  and  cf.  c.  20.  12.  Il  seems  very 
unlikely  that  the  tribunes  would  have  conducted  a  prosecution  involving 
a  capital  jjenalty  at  this  period.  It  is  far  more  hkely  that  the  trial  took 
piace  before  spccial  commissioners,  duHinviri pcrducllionis.    See  Introd. 

§  4C- 

32  simul]  Viderint,  facti  eruttt,  and  intticb;iit/iir  are  all  to  be  taken 
with  this  word,  while  the  main  statement  is  given  by  favebunt.  Note 
also  that  intuebuntur  governs  accusatores,  reuin,  and  criineti,  the  nalural 
order  being  changed  lo  bring  out  the  verbal  antilhesis. 

•n^  27.  '  ^^  advocatis]  'instead  of  supporters.'  The  Latin  word  for 
'  advocate '  in  the  legal  sense  is  patronus.  An  advocatus  is  generally  a 
friend  \<\\o  lends  his  support  or  advice ;  cf.  Cic.  pro  Clu.  40.  iio: 
quis  euin  utujuain  non  modo  in  patroni,  sed  in  laudatoris  aut  advocati 
loco  vidcrat?  In  post-classical  prose  advocatus  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
patroniis. 

2  de    plebe,    patrlcium]     Livian    varialion    for    plebeios,  patriciutn : 
cf.  c.   17.   7  n. 

intuebuntur]  The  change  from  fut.  perf.  to  fut.  simple  is  merely 
due  to  Livy's  love  of  variety,  it  has  no  particular  force. 

3  in  medlo]    '  set  for  decision.'     The  irgni  critncn  is  the  object  of 
conflict  between  the  accuser  and  ihe  accused. 

nuUi]     For  nciiiini,  as  often  in  Livy. 
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VVith  this  chap.  cf.  Introd.  §40. 

14  §  1.  utique]  'atleast,'  a  limiiing  paiticle ;  cf.  c.  35.  5:  consultim 
utique  alter,  '  at  least  one  of  the  consuls.'  There  is  a  diflerent  use  of 
the  word  with  negatives,  when  it  serves  to  make  the  negative  more 
emphatic ;  cf.  2.  59.  4 :  monaites,  ne  utique  expctiri  vellet  irnperium, 
'  that  he  should  not  on  any  account...' 

15  sordidatum]     Cf.  c.  16.  4  and  8nn. 

§  2.  non  modo...]  'and  saw  with  him  not  mercly  no  patrician,  but 
not  even  rclations,  eic'  Nec.patrum  quemquam  =  et...pa/rum  nciiiincm, 
while  the  neg.  ne  \\\  iie...quidem  is  superfluous  after  tjec;  cf.  c.  25.  10 n. 

16  cognatos]  Tliese  are  blood-relations ;  affiiics  are  marriage  connec- 
tions.  Agnati,  on  the  other  hand,  are  blood-relations  traced  through 
the  male  line  only. 

18  venisset]  Subj.  in  or.  obliqua,  expressing  the  ihought  in  the  minds 
of  the  plebs. 

19  §  3.  App.  Claudio]  See  3.  58.  i.  Apjiius  Claudius  was  the 
decemvir,  infamous  for  his  crime  against  Verginia;  he  is  said  to  have 
committed  suicide  in  pri.sun. 

22        primus]     Cf.  c.  11.  7  n. 

24  §  4.  fallax  indicium]  The  charge  of  embezzhng  the  aurum 
Gallicum. 

26  §  6.  nec  dubito]  For  the  con.str.  with  the  acc.  and  inf.,  cf.  12.  2  n. 
The  remark  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  Livy  shirks 
difificulties.  He  candidly  admits  therc  were  no  proofs  of  treason,  yet 
feels  sure  Manhus  must  have  bcen  guilty ;  cf.  the  way  in  which  he 
deals  with  the  difficulty  connected  with  tlie  numbers  of  the  Volscians 
in  c.  12. 

27  plebi]  This  must  be  an  inaccuracy.  In  §  10  Livy  says  that  the 
trial  took  place  before  the  Comitia  Centuriata  in  the  Campus  Martius, 
and  in  any  case  a  purely  plebeian  assembly  could  not  possibly  have 
decided  a  charge  of  high  treason.  This  is  another  instance  of  Livy's 
indifference  to  constitutional  details ,  his  main  interest  is  in  the  moral  to 
be  drawn  from  the  story  [illud  notandum,  etc). 

31  §  6.  expensas  pecuniaa  tulisset]  simply  means  'had  lent  nioney.' 
Lit.  'for  whoni  he  had  entered  sums  (into  the  account  book)  as  paid  out.' 
On  the  other  hand,  acceptum  refero  means  'I  owe,'  cf.  Cic.  Verr.  II.  i. 
39.    100:   quod  minus   Dolabella   Verri  acceplum  rettulit,  quam    Vcrres 
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////  expcnsum   tiilerit,   '  whereas    D.  credited  Verres  with  a  less   sum 
than  Verres  put  down  as  paid  to  liim.' 
32        venire]     From  veneo,  'I  am  sold.' 

prohibuisset]  Possibly  by  inducing  the  tribunes  of  the  plehs  to 
interfere  in  their  behalf,  but  more  probably,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
centurion  (c.  14),  by  paying  their  debts  for  them. 

§  7.    ad  liaec]  '  in  addition  to  this.'     More  usually  ad  hoc,  as  below. 
^T,        decora  belli]  '  military  distinctions.' 
p.  28.     2    in  quibus]  =  ^/ /«  m. 

3  murales  coronas]  The  man,  who  first  scaled  the  waJls  of  a  besieged 
city,  was  granted  a  golden  crown  decorated  vvith  turrets :  cf.  the  mural 
crown  wliich  appears  upon  the  head  of  Cybele,  e.g.  upon  coins  of 
Smyrna  (Hill,  Greek  and  Roman  Coins,  Pl.  viii.  10);  cf.  Gell.  5.  6.  16. 

civicas]  The  corona  civica  was  presented  to  the  Roman  soldier  who 
had  preserved  the  life  of  a  citizen  in  battle.  The  crown  was  made  from 
leaves  of  different  kinds  of  oak,  and  bore  the  words  ob  civem  servatum. 
Augustus  was  granted  the  corona  civica  by  the  Senate,  and  upon  coins 
of  his  appears  the  oak-crown  with  the  words  ob  cives  servatos.  Cf. 
Pliny  N.  H.  16.  11  and  Gell.  5.  6.  11. 

4  §  8.  [produxit]  The  MSS.  read  proditxit  and  nominatum.  The 
least  unsatisfactory  emendation  is  that  of  Madvig,  viz.  to  strike  out 
prodiixit  and  to  change  nominatum  into  notninatitn.  In  that  case 
commetnorasse  must  be  supplied  from  above.  The  insertion  of  produxit 
may  be  due  to  a  copyist,  who  failed  to  understand  the  absence  of  a  verb 
after  cizies. 

Yet  this  reading  is  not  free  from  difficulty.  Manlius  mentioned  and 
showed  the  crowns  lie  had  won  by  saving  the  lives  of  citizens;  there 
would  not  be  much  point  in  adding  that  he  mentioned  the/act  that  he 
had  preserved  citizens  from  the  enemy  ;  we  should  rather  expect  to  find 
that  he  brought  Ihem  forward  in  person.  There  is  a  further  awkward- 
ness  in  the  necessity  of  supplying  commemorasse  from  above,  when 
protulisse  has  foUowed  it.     See  Appendix. 

inter  quos]  =  et  iutcr  eos. 

5  magistrum  equitum]  Pliny  [N.  H.  7.  103)  says:  P.  (read  C.) 
Se>~vilium  magistrum  equitum  servaverat,  ipse  volncratus  umerum, 
fcmur.     Livy's  meaning  must  therefore  be  that  Manlius  had  rescued 

Servilius  some  years  before  (perhaps  in  3S9B.C.),  when  the  latter  was 
Mastcr  of  the  Ilorse,  not  that  Servilius  was  Master  of  the  Horse  at  the 
present  time  (cl.  c.  2.  6). 

6  pro  fastigio  rerum]   '  proportioned  to  ihe  lieight  of  his  exploits.' 
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The  fas//g-///»i  is  propeily  thc  fri.ingular  gnhleor  pcdimcnt  of  a  buiUling, 
lience  'height,'  'sumniit';  cf.  i.  38.  6,  whereya^//>///w  =  'slope';  thcre 
the  sloping  s/Wf  of  the  pediment  is  thought  of,  here  the  apex.  For  the 
expression,  cf.  Milton,  Pa/:  Lost  i.  24  f. : 

'  That  to  the  height  of  this  great  argument 
I  may  assert  Eternal  Providence. ' 
7  aeo[uando]  '  equalling.'  The  word  is  in  apposilion  to  oratione. 
This  modal  gerund  is  frequently  used  by  Livy,  and  indeed  by  Latin 
writers  generally.  Cf.  3.  53.  9:  qiii  aeq/io  iure  in  civitate  vivit  nec 
inferendo  iniiiriam  nec  pat/endo,  where  we  should  translate  simply 
'neithcr  doing  nor  sufTering  wrong';   cf.  also  c.  23.  4. 

ti  §  9.  Capitolinam  arcem]  This  scems  to  be  a  gcneral  expression 
for  the  whole  Mons  Capitolinus.  The  two  summits,  Capitolium  (S.W.) 
and  Arx  (N,E.),  are  distinguished  belovv;  between  these  two  sumniits 
was  the  depression  known  as  inter  ditos  l/icos.     See  map. 

[5  §  10.  in  campo  Martio]  The  regular  place  of  meeting  for  the 
Comilia  Centuriata,  which,  as  a  military  assembly,  had  to  be  convened 
outside  the  poi/teri/un.  The  previous  proceedings  had  taken  place  at  a 
contio.  Plutarch  {Ca/n,  36)  wrongly  represents  the  trial  as  taking  place 
in  the  Forum  (iiyopd) :  ela-ayofiivwf  5^  twv  Kara  rod  MaWlov  Sikwv 
fieydXa  tovs  KarTjydpovs  ^pXairrev  r/  oi/^ts*  6  yap  Tbiros,  4(p'  ov  ^fjBtjKws 
6  MdXXtos  ivvKTondxvc^  TTpbs  tovs  KeXroiJs,  vtrepe(f>a'ivero  rfjs  dyopds  aTro 
ToO  KaTriTwXiou  Kal  irapeTxev  oXktov  roh  bpCxnv. 

>o  §  11.  prodicta  die]  'theday  of  trial  having  been  arljourned.'  Therc 
was  no  provision  in  law  for  the  adjournment  {ainpliatio)  of  trials  before 
tlie  Comitia.  I5ut,  as  Prof.  Mommsen  points  out,  it  would  bc  casy  for 
the  presiding  nmgistrate  to  break  up  the  meeting  under  pretext  cf  aii 
unfavourable  omcn,   and  to  comiilcte  the  trial  on  anolher  day, 

in  Petelinum  lucum  extra  portam  Fliunentanam]  The  Poi  ta  Flu- 
mentana  was  close  to  ihe  river,  in  ihc  low-lying  ground  by  ihe  Forum 
Hoarium,  S.W,  of  the  Capitol;  cf.  35.  9.  1  and  3.  The  Iticns  Petdin/ts 
(also  mentioncd  in  7.  41.  3)  must  thereforc  have  been  situated  just 
outside  this  gate,  on  the  river  bank,  But  how  in  this  case  could  the 
people  have  avoided  seeing  the  Capitol,  which  rose  just  above  them? 
The  suggestion  ihat  the  trees  of  the  wood  shut  out  the  view  is  not  very 
satisfactory.  Prof.  Mommsen  therefore  conjectures  that  either  (i)  the 
position  of  the  Porta  Flumentana  has  been  given  wrongly  (by  Paulus, 
an  epitomator  of  Festus),  or  (2)  the  words  extra  portaiii  Flumentanam 
arc  a  late  addition,  and  that  the  Iticus  Petclintis  lay  riglit  the  other  side 
of  Romc,  perhaps  on  the  Esfjuiiine,     See  map. 
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22  esset]  The  suhj.  expresses  piirpose;  the  nhiect  of  fhe  char.ge  was 
to  nvoid  tlie  sight  of  the  Capitol. 

concllium  popull]  The  expression  is  inaccurate.  The  assemblies 
of  the  popttlits,  i.e.  of  the  whole  citizen  body,  patricians  and  plebeians 
alike,  were  always  called  comitia,  those  of  the  plcbs  by  itself  comilia. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Livy,  who,  as  we  have  seen  (§  5),  attaches 
small  weight  to  accuracy  in  these  matters,  really  means  the  Comitia 
CcHtitiiata. 

24  §  12.  sunt,  qui]  We  do  not  know  who  these  authorilies  were,  but 
in  all  prohability  they  inchided  the  eadier  and  Ijetter  annalists,  such  as 
Fabius  and  Piso.  Tiiis  alternative  account  vvas  the  one  given  by  Nepos 
(ap  Gell.  17.  21.  24):  ut  Cortieliiis  Nepos  scriptitin  reli(/itit  verberaiido 
necatits  est,  i.e.  he  was  put  to  deatli  iiiore  iiiaioritin,  as  the  result  of 
condemnation  by  duitinviri  perdnellionis. 

duiunviros]  The  more  correct  term  was  dtiumviri  perdttellioms 
itidicaiidae.  They  were  commissioners  specially  appointed  to  try  men 
accused  of  the  crime  of  perdtiellio,  or  high  treason.  Only  three  cases 
of  trial  by  diiuiiiviri  fei-duellionis  are  known,  consequently  details  of 
procedure  are  very  uncertain.  In  the  case  of  Horatius  (l.  26),  the 
commissioners  were  nominated  by  the  King;  in  that  of  Rabirius  (63  13. c), 
when  an  obsolete  form  of  procedure  was  revived,  they  were  chosen 
by  lot. 

25  anquirerent]  Legal  term,  '  to  hold  a  trial,'  used  of  the  prosecuting 
magistrate  in  a  iitdiciuin  populi.  It  is  often  found  with  capitis  or 
fciitiiid,  denoting  the  punishment  demanded  by  the  accuser. 

auctores  sint]  '  relate.' 

26  de  saxo  Tarpeio]  Throwing  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  aijpears  to 
have  been  the  punishment  specially  inflicted  by  the  tribunes  of  ihe 
plebs,  since  they  had  no  lictors  assigned  to  them.     See  map. 

28  §  13.  notae]  'marks  of  ignominy';  cf.  the  well-known  nota 
censoria. 

2(j  Monetae]  The  temple  of  Juno  Moneta  was  vowed  by  L.  Furius 
Camillus  (7.  28.  4)  and  dedicated  on  June  ist  344  B.c.  The  name 
Jlfoneta  is  probably  connected  with  inoneo,  and  is  perhaps  reminiscent 
of  the  warning  of  the  approach  of  the  Gauls  giveu  by  the  sacred  birds 
of  Juno.  Part  of  the  temple  was  used  as  a  mint,  with  the  result  that 
inoneta  subsequently  came  to  niean  'a  mint '  and  '  money.'  Suidas 
(s.v.  MovTjTtt)  says  that  this  name  was  given  to  the  goddess,  and  the 
mint  attached  to  her  temple,  on  account  of  her  good  advice  in  the  war 
against    Pyirhus.      Later   on    another   temple    was   dedicated    to   Juno 
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Moneta  on  ihe  All)an  IMount ;  soc  ^2.  7.  i,  45.  15.  10.  l''or  the 
dcsliuction  of  Maiilius'  housc,  cf.  2.  41.  11,  whcrc  ihc  house  ol  Sp. 
Cassius  is  said  to  have  suflered  a  siniilar  fatc.  It  shouid  be  noted 
that  Cicero  {c/e  dotito  38.  lOi)  gives  a  ratlier  different  version  with 
regard  to  the  house  of  Maiilius :  eius  duinuin  cvcnain  duobus  lucis 
conveslitain  vide/is.     Sce  niap. 

31  §  14.  gentis  Manllae  decreto]  Just  as  the  paterfainilias  had 
jurisdiction  in  the  familiii,  so  ihe  gentiles  had  the  right  of  issuing 
decrees  in  niatters  affecting  the  welfaie  of  the  gens.  It  is  a  fact  that 
after  this  date  we  nieet  wilh  no  patrician  Manlius  bearing  \.hQ  praeiiomen 
Marcus.  Cf.  Cic.  Phil.  i.  13.  32,  and  cspecially  Suet.  Tib.  1,  where 
the  geiis  CLiiidia  is  said  to  have  issued  a  siniilar  prohibition :  cum 
preunoininibus  coj^noniinibusijue  variis  distiiigueietur,  Lucii  praenomen 
conseiisu  repudiavit,  postquam  e  duobus  gentilibus  prarditis  eo,  alter 
latrocinii,  cacdis  altcr  convictus  est. 

33  nisi...ineinorabilis]  Livy  seems  to  mean  that  Manlius  might  have 
attained  to  Ihe  position  of  a  Julius  Caesar,  had  he  not  been  born  at 
a  tinie  when  the  hatred  of  tyranny  was  still  strong  within  the  Roman 
breast.  For  the  brief  and  pithy  form  of  sentence,  cf.  Tac.  Ilist.  i.  49 
(of  Galba) :  oinnium  consensu  capax  iinpcrii,  nisi  iinperasset. 

Chapter  XXI. 

p.  29.     16        §1.     excepitj  'fullowed.'     Scec.  3.  ^n. 

20        §  2.     velut  sorte  quadam]     Again  Livy's  Sloic  falalisni  conies  out, 

though  hcrc  hc  half  apologizes  by  velut  and  (jucuiatn. 

exercendo  Romano  militi  datos]     For  this  dat.  of  purpose  with  the 

gerundive,   cf.   decemviri  legibus  scribendis,  and   §   4,   below,  quinque- 

viros  Pomptino  agro  divideiido;  and,  for  the  dat.  after  a  participle,  cf. 

comitia  consulibus  rogandis  habita.    It  is  closely  akiii  to  thc  'predicative' 

dat. 

22  Lanuvini]  Lanuvium  vvas  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Latin  cities, 
situated  on  the  S.W.  spur  of  the  Alban  range.  It  has  been  suggcsted 
that  its  present  secession  was  due  to  thc  occu|)alion  of  the  ager 
Poiiiptinus. 

23  quae...url)3]  Here  the  city  is  placcd  in  appos.  to  the  citizcns,  the 
converse  of  .Sutriuin,  socios,  c.  3.  2. 

24  §3.    civibus  suis]     Cf.  c.  17.  yn. 

25  primo  quoque  tempore]  'at  the  first  possible  opportunity,'  cf. 
c.  3.   2n. 

26  ad  populum]    Ilere  Livy  givcs  the  corrcct  proceilurc.     The  declara- 
Al.  L.  VI.  8 
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tion  of  war,  howevcr,   lay  witli   the  Coinitia  Ccnturiata,  not  wilh  ihe 
Coinitia    7'n/iiitu,  as  he  .states  directly  afterwards;    cf.   c  22.  4. 

27  §  4.  quinqueviros...triumviros]  The  numbers  of  these  extra- 
ordinary  commissioners  varied  according  to  the  extenl  of  the  land 
which  had  to  be  surveyed  and  divided ;  ihus  twenty  were  appointed 
by  Caesar's  agrarian  law  (59  B.c).  These  commissioners  were  elected 
by  the  Comitia,  usually  as  the  result  of  a  proposal  by  the  Senate. 

28  Nepete]  Acc.  of  motion  towards.  \Ve  sliould  say  'for  founding 
a  colony  at  Nepete.'  The  colony  was  no  doubt  the  result  of  the  events 
recorded  in  c.  10;  the  importance  of  tlie  place  as  an  outpost  against 
Etruria  would  render  the  step  advisable,  while  ihe  colonization  might 
give  some  relief  to  the  distressed  plebeians. 

_:^i  §  5.  omnes  tribus]  Tliis  cannot  be  right,  for  the  declaration  of 
war  was  never  passed  in  the  Coinilia  Tribitta.  As  in  5.  iS.  2,  the 
confusion  between  the  Coinilia  Tribiita  and  the  Coinitia  Centuriala 
seenis  due  to  the  tribal  basis  according  to  which  the  centuries  were 
distributed  in  the  later  period  of  the  Republic.  The  reform,  by  which 
each  tribe  furnished  len  centuries,  musl  have  taken  place  between  the 
P'irst  and  thc  Second  Punic  Wars. 

p.  30.  I  §  ©•  et]  'andindeed';  cf.  c.  11.  9  n. 
3  §  7.  inclinabat]  The  fuU  sentence  would  be  :  '  the  majority  was 
leaning  towards  the  sending,  (and  would  have  sent),  had  not,  etc'  Livy 
is  fond  of  this  idiom,  whereby  the  tme  apodosis  is  suppressed  and  its 
place  taken  by  a  seeming  apodosis  in  the  indic. ,  cf.  3.  43.  7 :  et  Koniain 
fcrri  protiims  Siccium  placcbat,  (and  he  would  have  been  carried  ihere), 
ni  deceinviri  fiinus  militarc  ci  pitblica  inipensa  facere  iiiatttrassent.  Cf. 
also  Verg.  Ecl.  7.  45 :  nunieros  meiniiti  (a  fact),  si  verba  tanereiii 
(I  should  remember  the  whole  song). 

5  piacula]  '  scapegoats '  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  Romans.  The 
word  nieans  primarily  a  victim  offered  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  gods. 

6  §  8.  senatu]  Notice  that  tliis  refers  to  ihe  colonial  Senate,  not  to 
the  Roman.  The  names  of  many  of  the  political  institutions  of  Rome 
are  found  in  the  Latin  cities  also,  but  we  cannot  be  sure  ihat  the  functions 
of  the  Latin  Senates  corresponded  lo  those  of  the  Roman  Senate.  The 
Latin  dictators  and  praetors  have  only  the  name  in  common  with  the 
Roman  magislrates  bearing  ihese  titles;    cf.  c  26.  4  n. 

9  §  9.  Praenestiaorum]  Praeneste,  Tusculum,  Gabii,  and  Labici 
all  lay  E.  or  S.E.  of  Rome.  See  map.  The  growing  discontent  of  the 
oldest  members  of  the  Lalin  League  indicates  the  fact  that  Rome 
was  growing  more  oppressive  in  consequence  of  her  successes  againsl 
the  Etruscans  and   Volscians.     See  Introd.   §  4  b. 
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Chaitek  XXII. 

23        §  1.    tribunis]     Sce  Appendix. 

:4  sl  qui]  '  in  case  any,'  cf.  Verg.  .A,n.  i.  iSi  :  prospcctum  late  pelago 
p€til,  Antfua  si  quefu  \  iactatutn  vcnto  videat.  The  subj.  is  practically 
one  of  purpose ;  '  in  order  to  check  any  inroad.'  Note  the  variety  of 
couslr. — cui  praesidium...si  qui. 

27        §  2.     ita,  ut]  '  with  the  resuU  that.' 

30  §3.  et  ancepa  erat  nec  ..censebant]  The  'patriotic'  spirit  in 
which  the  Ronian  annalists  wrote  conies  out  in  this  seiUence.  We  may 
suspect  that  the  ditficuhy  of  the  operalions  was  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  action  of  the  Romans.  A  similar  spirit  can  be  seen  in  the  accounts 
given  of  the  defeat  on  the  AlHa.  Weiss.  quotes  8.  14.  5  to  show  huw 
far  scruples  with  regaid  to  coluuics  sufficed  to  leslraiu  the  Ronians. 

p.   31.     I     §  4.    ex  senatus  consulto  populique  iussu]     The  correct 
coDstitutional  proceihire;    cf.  c.  ^i.^n. 
3        coloniam  populi  Romani]     Cf.  c.  16.  6  n. 

14  §  6.  extra  ordinem  decretum]  i.e.  was  assigned  by  the  Senate 
contrary  lo  ihe  usual  procedure.  The  consuls  or  consular  tribunes 
usually  dctermined  their  sphtres  of  operation  either  by  mutual  agree- 
ment  (comparatio)  or  by  lot  {sors);  cf.  c.  30.  3.  Later  on,  indeed,  the 
Senate  arrogated  to  itself  ihe  light  of  assigning  the  proviiuiac  of  the 
magistrates,  but  at  this  period  it  did  so,  in  all  probability,  only  by 
special  request.  Cf.  8.  16.  5:  et  ne  forte  casu  erraretur,  petitum  ab 
consulibus,  ut  extra  sorlc-m  Corvi  ea  provincia  esset;  also  37.  1.  7: 
{Laelius),  cum  senatus  aut  sortiri  aut  comparare  inter  se  provincias 
consules  iussisset,  elegantius  fucturos  dixit,  si  iudicio  patrum  quam  si 
sorti  eam  rem  permisissent.  The  present  unusual  mode  of  appoint- 
ment  gave  Camillus  a  inoral,  if  uot  a  legal,  precedence  over  his 
coUcague,  whose  position  was  the  result  of  the  lot. 

16  non  tam  e  re  publica]  'not  so  much  (as  it  proved)  to  ihc  advantage 
of  the  statc'     Livy  here  anticipates. 

18  restituit]  The  subject,  which  is  suddenly  changcd,  is  M.  Furius 
Camillus.  This  change  of  subject  is  not  uncommon  in  Livy ;  cf 
c.  40.  3. 

19  §  7,  exactae  iam  aetatis]  '  advanced  in  years. '  A  descriptive  gen. 
The  phrasc  imphcs  that  a  nian's  active  career  is  finished. 

•20  comitlisque  iurare  parato  in  verba  excusandae  valetudini]  '  at  the 
elcctions,  when  he  was  prcpared  to  lepeat  on  oath  liie  form  of  words 
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usual  \n  a  [)lca  of  ill-beaUh.'  Iiirare  in  veiba  is  the  ici^ular  phrase  for 
sweariiig  according  to  a  fixcd  form  of  words ;  cf.  Ilor.  Epist.  i.  i.  14: 
iurare  in  verba  magistri,  '  to  take  the  oath  iuiposcd  by  the  trainer  on 
thc  gladiator.'     Excusandae  valetuditii  is  dat.  after  solita. 

22  vegetum,  etc.]  Notice  the  v  alliteration.  The  Romans  seem  to 
have  been  very  fond  of  it;  cf.  Lucr.  5.  993:  viva  videns  vivo  sepeliri 
viscera  bttsto,  and  Cic.  pro  Mil.  11.  30:   vi  victa  vis. 

23  civiles...excitabant]  'wars  would  rouse  him,  though  by  this  time  he 
did  not  take  much  sliare  in  politics.' 

24  §  8.  quatemum  miUium]  Apparently  only  in  round  numbers; 
ihere  were  usually  4200  men  in  a  legion. 

25  ad  portam  Esquilinam]  This  was  E.  of  the  city,  and  from  it 
branched  the  roads  to  Tibur  (E.)  and  Pracneste  (S.E.).  As  Salricum 
lay  S.  of  the  cily,  in  the  Pomptine  district,  the  Porta  Capena  would 
have  been,  one  would  think,  a  niorc  natural  place  of  meeling.  See 
niaps. 

28  §  9.  praestabant]  Praestare,  meaning  '  to  excel,'  is  derived  from 
prae  and  stare ;  it  is  a  difierent  word  from  pracstare,  meaning  '  to  make 
good,'  which  comes  from  praes  stare,  '  to  stand  as  surety ' ;  cf.  Prof. 
Conway's  edition  of  Bk  11,  c.  18.  iin. 

53  dilaturi]  This  use  of  the  fut.  part.  to  express  intention  is  rare  iu 
strictly  classical  prose,  but  becomes  cominon  in  Livy;  cf.  8.  29.  12: 
ut  .refugerent  hostes,...situ  urbiuin  vioenibusque  se  defcnsuri.  Perhaps 
it  is  an  imitation  of  the  Greek  use  of  the  fut.  part.  Traus.  '  lesolved  to 
make  no  delay  in  putting  their  all  to  tlie  hazard.' 

Chapter  XXIII. 

p.  32.  I  §1.  praesentis  dimicationis  fortunam]  'the  hazard  attend- 
ing  an  immediate  combat ' ;  cf.  22.  12.  10  (of  Fabius  Cunctator) :  neque 
universo  periculo  summa  reruin  committebatur.  The  characters  of 
M.  Furius  and  L.  Furius  aie  very  like  those  of  Fabius  and  Minucius 
respectively,  though  in  a  speech  Minucius  is  made  to  contrast  the 
apathy  of  Fabius — hic  novus  Camillus — with  the  energy  displayed  by 
CamiUus  against  the  Gauls  (22.  14.  9). 

3        qttl  occasionem...quaerebat]  '  who  was  seeking  an  opportunity  of 
assisting  his  resources  by  strategy  in  prolonging  the  war.' 

6        §  2.    explicare]  '  deploy.' 

10  §  3.  ex  incertissimo]  'from  the  most  unreliable  sources.'  For  the 
supeiiative  of  ihc  adj.  used  as  subst.,  cf.  i,  9,  3:  ex  iti/imo  nasci. 
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12  §  4.  elevando  ..colle^e]  '  seeking  to  impnir  the  influence  of  his 
colleague  in  the  only  way  he  could — on  the  ground  of  age.'  ¥ox  the  abl. 
of  the  gerund  =  pres.  part.,  cf.  c.  20.  8:  aeqttando. 

14        §  5.     cmictatorem]  again   reminds   us   of  Fabius,  nmis  qui  nolns 
cumtando  restituis  rem  {Aen.  6.  846,  modelled  on  a  Hne  of  Ennius). 
ex]     See  c.  4.  5  n. 

16  rapere]  'to  capture  swiftly,'  'to  seize.'  There  is  no  necessity  to 
adopt  capere,  the  reading  of  the  inferior  Mss.  Rapcre,  usually  simply 
'to  plunder,'  here  implies  swift  assault  and  capture;  it  is  a  much  more 
graphic  word  than  capere,  though  perhaps  no  precise  parallel  to  its 
present  sense  can  be  cited ;  cf.,  however,  Lucan  6.  14 :  praeceps  rapiendas 
tendit  ad  arces.     See  Appendix. 

residem]  'remaining  idly.'  The  word  is  not  found  in  Cicero  or 
Caesar.  In  2.  32.  5:  residem  in  wbe  plehem,  it  is  used  in  the  simple 
sense  of  '  remaining,'  from  which  the  further  idea  of  sluggishness  is 
easily  developed. 

18  §  6.  tempus]  '  favourable  moment';  cf.  the  common  in  tempore  = 
'  at  the  right  time.' 

19  instruendis]     See  Appendix. 

§  7.  fri^ere  ac  torpere]  The  qualities  properly  belonging  to  the 
old  man's  body  are  transferred  to  his  mind.  Cf.  Scott,  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,  2.  30: 

'  My  hairs  are  grey,  my  limbs  arc  old, 
My  heart  is  dead,  my  veins  are  cold.' 
Also  Byron,  Childe  Harold  3.  8  : 

'Years  steal  |  Fire  from  the  mind  as  vigour  from  the  liinb.' 

10  quid  attinere...patl]  'what  point  was  there  in  allowing?'  The 
question  is  rhetorical,  and  really  =  a  neg.  statement,  non  attinere. 

29  §  ©.  negare...neque...neque]  cf.  c.  16.  ^n.  The  negatives  are  not 
mutually  destructive,  when,  as  here,  'the  first  neg.  is  general  and  is 
followed  by  several  subordinate  members  each  with  a  neg.'  See  Roby, 
Syntax,  §  2246. 

33  §  10.  collegae  Imperimn  se  non  posse  impedire]  It  was  with  a 
view  to  avoiding  the  coUision  of  the  equal  iiiipcria  of  the  consuls  that 
a  dicfator  was  appointed  at  times  of  national  danger.  In  217  B.c.  the 
nomination  of  Minucius  to  act  as  dictator  as  well  as  Fabius  completely 
frustrated  the  purpose  of  the  office,  which  lapsed  after  the  Second  Punic 
War.  The  imperium  was  always  regarded  as  one  and  indivisible,  a  view 
based  upon  the  character  of  the  kingly  imperium.  When  both  consuls 
were   in  the  city,   they  arranged   that  the  initiative  in  public  business 
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should  l)e  assumed  by  each  alternatcly  for  ihe  period  of  a  nionth,  the 
senior  consul  being  said  fasces  habcre  (cf.  2.  i.  8  and  3.  36.  4) ;  each, 
however,  could  check  the  other  by  intcrccssio.  When  they  both  took 
the  field  together,  this  right  of  intercessio  ceased,  so  that  a  consul  had 
no  legal  check  whatsoever  upon  his  colleague  {non  posse  impedire).  As 
a  matter  of  fact  some  agreemenl  was  usually  arrived  at,  whereby  the 
one  consul  voluntarily  placed  himself  in  a  subordinate  pnsition  (cf. 
c.  6.  16  and  esp.  3.  70.  i),  or  else  each  assimicd  command  on  altemafe 
days.  Of  course  what  has  bcen  said  of  tlie  consuls  applies  equally  to 
the  corsular  tribunes. 
p.  33.     I     e  re  publicaj    Cf.  c.  22.  6. 

2  §  11.     eam]     See  Appendix. 

3  esset...sint]    See  c.  39.  n  n. 

muQia]     In  origin  the  same  word  as  mocnia;   cf.  Paulus:    moenia 
praeter  aciiificia  significant  et  munia,  hoc  est  ojficia. 
8        §  12.     oppoiiit]  sc.  hostibus. 

ClIArTER  XXIV. 

12  §  1.     %\XSiXlX\  =  siinuI  ac;  cf.  c.  i    6n. 

13  §  2.  ab  tergo]  The  hill,  rising  up  behind  the  main  force  of  the 
enemy,  concealed  their  reserves ;  the  Romans  pursued  their  seemingly 
routed  foes,  and  were  thus  drawn  into  a  trap.  Cf.  the  tactics  of  William 
at  the  battlc  of  Ilastings. 

1 4  multitudo  suppeditabat]  '  thcir  numbers  were  sufficient,'  i.e.  for  the 
purpose;  cf.  i.  55.  7:  manubiae...vix  in  fttndainenta  s-uppcdilavere. 
Distinguish  between  this  neuter  use  of  suppeditarc  and  its  Irans. 
meaning  'to  su]iply';   the  latter  is  frequent  in  Cicero. 

!•;  cohortes]  Used  here  generally  for  'troops,'  not  in  ihe  latcr  technical 
sense  ;  cf.  30.  4  n. 

reliquerant]  but  rettulit  above.     A  constructio  nd  scnsum. 
16       inter  commissum  iam  certamen]    For  the  constr.,  cf.  c.  i.  i :  ad 
captani  eandem  urbem. 

appropinquasset]     Oblique,  expressing  the  thought  of  the  enemy. 
id>i  appropinqitavcrit. 

18  §  3.     opportunus]  '  readily  exposed.' 

19  versus...aciem]  We  cannot  translate  very  literally.  'Thus  the 
victors  in  turn  were  plunged  into  alarm ;  the  unexpected  appearance 
of  the  enemy  and  the  slope  of  the  valley  caused  the  Roman  line  to  give 
way.'  Novo  hoste  and  supina  valle  are  rcally  ablatives  of  attendant 
circumstances,  or  abl.  abs. 
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'3  §  *•  recipiebat  se]  'was  retiririK';  the  expression  implies  retreat 
in  good  order. 

24  ferociae]  'boldness,' not 'ferocity.' 

25  §  5.  cum]  The  so  called  '  invcrted  '  use  of  cui/i  to  mark  a  sudden 
event.     '  When  '  is  used  in  a  precisely  similar  way  in  Enghsh. 

suWectusJ  'lifted'  on  horschack,  probably  because  of  his  advanced 

age,  which  had  impaircd  his  activily.    As  parallels  are  quoted  31.  37.  10; 

sahiti  fitit  eqiies,  qiii  raptim  desiliiit  paviduviqiie  regem  in  eqiiuin  siibiecit, 

and  Aen.  12.  288:  corpora  saltit  \  siibiciiint  in  eqiios. 

1(1        oppositis]  i.e.  to  bar  the  flight  of  the  Ronians,  not  to  dicck  tlie 

on-coming  Volscians. 
32        §  7.     tenult  eflfusos]  '  checked  their  disordcr.' 
p.   34.     I     circumagi  signa]     Cf.  c  8.  i  n. 
obverti]     Cf.  c.  7.  3  n. 

2  praeterquam  quod]  Where  no  finite  verb  follows,  praelerquam 
generally  stands  alone  without  quod.     Weiss.   compares  '29.  18.   13. 

3  Inter  prinia  signa]  Cf.  c.  7.  3  n.  This  cnnnot  be  regarded  as 
evidence  that  the  standards  were  carricd  in  the  front  linc  in  battle, 
since  here  the  front  ranks  are  in  flight,  and  the  signa  are  in  disorder. 

5        in  vicem]     Equivalent  to  an  adj.  '  mutnal ' ;  cf.  9.  3.4:  his  in  vicem 

sermonibiis,  and  3.  6.  3 :  niinisteria  in  vicem. 
7       §  8.    non  ca8tigan(io...versus]    Cf.  c.  20.  8n. 

10       reum  fortimae  eius  diei]  '  responsible  for  that  day's  fortune.' 

I  .f  §  9.  quod  miserrimum  est]  Thcse  words  are  of  coursc  to  l)e  taken 
with  what  follows. 

iS  §  10.  optimum  visum  est...equos]  Tho  mss.  givc  fluctuiintetu 
aciem,  but  tlie  change  to  fluctuante  acic  is  vcry  slight,  final  m  being 
a  constant  source  of  corruption.  If  thc  reading  given  in  the  text  be 
retained,  vve  must  translatc:  'it  .scemed  best,  considering  the  wavering 
of  the  line,  that  the  horses  should  be  handed  over  (to  the  grooms).' 
But  it  is  almost  impossible  to  extract  all  this  from  tradi.  Something 
like  optimum  vistim  est  ex  Jiuctuante  acie  extrahi  eqiios  might  be 
suggested:  'that  thc  horses  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  wavering 
line.'     See  Appendi.K. 

16  Invadere]  The  sudden  change  from  passive  to  act.  inf.  is  quite  in 
Livy's  manner ;  cf.  5.  39.  11:  plactiit...VeslaUs  sacra  publica...auferrt; 
nec.deseri  cultum  deorum. 

19  certamine  animi]  'zeal,'  cf.  Verg.  Aen.  5.  197:  olli  ccrtamine 
summo  I  procumlnint  (of  the  rowers). 

20  §  ii.     enixae]    'strenuous. '     The  adj.  is  rarc,  but  ihc  adv.  cuixe 
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is  found  both  in  Cicero  and  Cncsir.  'Thc  is^^ue  of  the  day  felt  the 
might  of  their  strenuous  valour '  is  Livy's  poetical  way  of  expressing 
'their  valour  turned  the  fortune  of  the  day.' 

Volscl...inagna  pars]  Apposition,  instead  of  parlitive  pen.;  cf.  it. 
7.  6:  interfectores  pars  in  forum . .  .pars  Syracusas  pergnnt.  This  constr  , 
known  as  partitive  apposition,  is  used  more  freely  by  Livy  than  by 
previous  writers;  it  is,  however,  generally  confined  to  a  limited  number 
of  words,  such  !\% pars . . .pars ,  atiits...aliiis,  altei-...alter,  qitisqiie,  uterque, 
etc.     Cf.  c.  34.  5  n. 

Chapter  XXV. 

29  §  1.     ut)i]  =  ^/  ibi. 

30  BecreliJ  Here  used  in  its  primary  meaning  of  '  separated.'  We  can 
easily  see  how  it  gets  the  secondary  one  of  '  secret.' 

aliis]  =  f rf^vV,  as  often.     Greek,  oi  6XK01. 

31  publico  consilio]  '  vvith  authority  from  thc  state';  cf.  c.  13.  7: 
publica  ope. 

p.  35.  2  §  2.  si  videatur]  Livy  puts  this  in  fo  show  the  courtesy  of 
Camillus  to  his  beaten  colleague  ;  it  prepares  us  for  the  general's 
subsequent  act  of  magnanimity. 

3  §3.  documento...fuerat]  ' had  served  as  a  warning. '  Predicative 
dat. 

4  tamen]  The  connection  of  thought  is ;  L.  Furius  had  shown  himself 
completely  humbled,  yet,  in  spite  of  that,  he  could  not  expect  Camillus 
to  overlook  his  rashness. 

9        §4.    in...penes]     Note  the  variety. 

j  2  §  5.  censuissent]  Once  more  Livy  omits  the  constitutional  steps 
necessary  to  a  declaration  of  vvar;  cf.  c.  14.  i  n. 

13  permisso]  This  use  of  the  abl.  abs.  of  the  past  part.  without 
apparent  subject,  but  with  dependent  clause  following,  is  found  far 
more  frequently  in  Livy  than  in  previous  prose  writers.  The  dependent 
clause  must  be  regarded  as  the  subjcct.  One  or  tvvo  instances  of  the 
constr.  are  cited  from  Cicero,  but  none  from  Caesar ;  on  the  other  hand, 
Tacitus  uses  it  frequently;  cf.  Ann.  11.  38.  2:  nuntiatiim  Claudio 
epulanti  perisse  Messalinam,  non  distincto  sua  an  alieita  manu.  Cf., 
for  other  instances  from  Livy,  5.  19-  9:  cdicto,  ne;  9.  16.  5:  iinpetrato, 
ut. 

r4        spem]  '  exjiectation,'  a  common  neutral  meaning  of  .'spes. 

15  §  6.  moderatione  animij  '  piece  of  fairness ' ;  cf.  a  common 
meaning  of  the  Gk  /.ler/jios.  Camillus  did  not  allovv  personal  feelings 
to  influence  him  with  regard  to  L.  Furius. 
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19  §,7.     itlneri]     See  Appendix. 

20  togatij  ■  in  eveiyday  garb,'  i  c.  unarmed. 

25        §9.     ianuas]     House  doors  as  opposed  to /^r/rt'^,  the  city  gates. 

tabemis  apertis  proposita  omnia  in  medioj  '  the  shops  open  and 
.ill  the  warcs  exposed  to  view.' 

27  Buo  quemque  operi]     Cf.  c.  i.^,.  8n. 

ludos  litterarum]  Ludiis  means  '  a  place  of  exercise,'  hcnce,  as 
here,  'a  scliool ' ;  cf.  Gcrman  '  Gymnasium,'  which  is  not  what  we 
understand  l)y  a  gymnasium,  but  a  grammar  school ;  cf.  also  Plaut. 
Jiud.  43:  e  Itido  fidicinio,   '  from  the  music  school.' 

strepere]  A  strong  instance  of  zeugma;  audivit  must  be  supplied 
froin  vidit.     The  variety  of  constr.  in  this  sentence  is  notevvorJhy. 

discentium]  'scholars';  cf.  c.  2.  13  n. 

28  repletas...puerorum]  The  only  passage  in  which  replcre  is  found 
with  the  gen.  ;  the  usual  constr.  is  the  abl.  Implere,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  frequently  used  with  a  gen.  in  Livy. 

vulgus  aliud]  '  the  general  throng.' 

29  qua  quemque  suorum]  The  position  of  qiiemquc  before  snorum  is 
unusual,  but,  beyond  Liv'y's  love  of  variety,  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  parlicubr  reason  for  it ;  cf.  5.  20.  8. 

30  ferrent]  Subj.  of  frequcnt  occurrence  ;  cf.  c.  8.  rtn.  Usuuin  causae 
simply  means  'particular  business.' 

§  lO.  niliU  usquam...simile]  'nowhere  any  sign  of  persons  in 
astonishment,  still  less  in  alarm.'  Literally,  'nothing  anywhere  like 
not  only  to  persons  in  alarm,  but  (uot)  even  to  persons  in  astonishrnent.' 
For  the  superfluous  ne,  cf.  c.  20.  2  n. 

32  §  11.  rei...oblatae  ad  tempus]  'feint,'  or  'tiickery.'  Literally, 
'anything  brought  forward  for  the  occasion.' 

p.   36.     I     tranquillaj     Nom.  neut.  plur. 

Chapter  XXVL 

6        §  I.     patientia]    'submissiveness';   cf.  Tac.  Hist.  1.  29:   si/enfio, 
patientia,  postremo  precihus  ac  lacrimis  veniam  quaercbant. 
senatum]     Cf.  c.  21.  8n. 
II        §  2.    non  praecipiam  gratiam  publici  beneflcii]  'I  will  not  seize 
in  advance  the  popularity  to  be  gained  from  an  act  of  clemcncy  which 
belongs  to  the  state.' 
j2        liabueritis]   The  fut.  perf.  in  Latin  is  sometimes  used  as  an  emphatic 
fut.  (cf.  sedde  te  tu  videris,  '  but  you  must  see  to  yoursclf  '),  aiid  it  may  be 
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so  used  hcrc  'you  shall  have. '  It  is,  howevev,  possible  to  give  the  tcnse 
its  usual  force,  'you  will  liave  ha<l  from  ine  the  power  of  pleading,' 
whatever  the  issue  may  be. 

13        quem]  sc.  dare. 

17  §4.  dictator]  The  dictators  of  the  Latin  cities  are  to  be  distin- 
(^iiished  from  the  Roman  diclators.  We  find  thcni  at  Alba,  Lanuvium, 
Tusculum,  Nomcntum,  and  elsewherc  ;  cf.  Cic.  pro  Mil.  10.  27.  Sonie- 
timcs,  as  at  Alba,  the  annual  dictator  was  a  purely  religious  functionary, 
somewhat  rcseml)ling  the  rex  sacroruui  at  Ronie ;  but  more  oftcn  he 
was  a  civil  magistrate,  and  the  ofifice  a  survival  of  an  original  Latin 
kingship.  The  commoner  name  for  the  chief  Latin  magistrates  was 
praetores  or  diiiimviri.  The  Roman  dictator,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
a  quite  extraordinary  magistrate,  and  had  nolhing  in  common  (e.vcept 
the  name)  with  the  annual  dictators  of  the  Latin  cities.  It  seems  pro- 
bable  that  Julius  Caesar,  in  accepting  the  dictatorship  for  life,  had  the 
Latin,  rather  than  the  Roman,  magistracy  in  mind.  Cf.  3.  18.  2,  and 
see  Mommsen,  Hist.  of  Rovie  (Eng.  Trans.)  i.  p.  442  n. 
quibua]  '  we,  against  whom.' 

21  §  5.  plebis]  \Ve  must  remember  that  Rome  was  originally  only 
one  among  many  Latin  townships,  all  pretty  well  on  a  level  with  regard 
to  power.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising  to  find  many  of  the  familiar 
institutions  of  Rome  existing  elsewhere  in  Latium. 

22  nisi  si  quando]  '  unless  some  day.' 

24        auribusj  i.e.  the  false  rumours  of  Tusculan  disaffection. 

26       §  6.    praestitimus]     Cf.  c.  22.  gn. 

sicubi]  =  j/-(t)///'/,  'if  anywhere,'  'whercver';  cf.  utcitbi,  sicuttiir, 
uccundc. 

29  di  immortales  faciant,  tam  felix,  qnam  pia]  'mny  the  gods  makc 
it  as  happy  in  its  issue,  as  it  is  riglu.'  The  expresbiun  =  ///  taiu  fclix  sit 
quam  pia  est. 

§  7.  quod  ad  crimlna...censemus]  The  sentence  as  it  stands  is 
hardly  intelligible.  We  must  conclude  that  Livy  forgot  the  drift  of  the 
first  half  of  the  sentence,  and  wrote  down  what  he  iniagined  to  be  a 
contrast  to  it ;  or,  if  a  —  were  put  after  tamen,  it  might  be  supposed 
ihat  the  speaker  broke  off  suddenly  at  that  point.  '  With  regard  to  the 
charges  against  us,  which  induced  you  to  declare  war,  although  there  is 
no  point  in  disproving  by  words  what  is  refuted  by  facts,  yet — (sc.  I  will 
not  refusc  to  do  so) ;  even  if  ihe  charges  were  true,  etc. ' 

The  simplest  course,  however,  is  to  regard  etsi  as  an  interpolation 
(it  might  casily  havc  comc  in  from  etiamsi  following),  and  to  placc  a 
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semi-colon  after  attluct.  The  scnsc  is  then  plain  :  'tlicre  is  no  need  to 
disprove  what  is  evidently  faise ;  yet,  even  siipposing  the  charge  were 
true,  it  would  be  safe  to  admit  it.' 
p.  37.  I  peccetur.satlsflat]  'let  men  offend  against  you,  so  long  as 
you  are  worthy  to  receive  a  satisfaction  of  this  kind.'  A  ralher  obscure 
way  of  expressing  'offenccs  at^ainst  you  give  you  an  opportunity  of 
showing  your  clemency.' 

2  §  8.  fere]  It  was,  of  course,  well  nnderstood  thaf  these  speeches  were 
the  iiivention  of  thc  historian,  and  mercly  served  to  sum  up  the  situation. 

.j  Civltatem]  It  is  prohable  that  Livy  is  wrong  in  saying  that  the 
Tuscalans  received  the  full  citizenship  shortly  after  this  datc,  in  spite 
of  passages  such  as  8.  14.  4  and  c.  33.  6.  In  8.  7.  2  they  are  found 
joining  with  the  Latins  against  Rome,  while  Festus  inchidcs  them 
among  the  towns  which  were  first  granted  only  half-citizen  rights ; 
it  seems  likely,  therefore,  that  it  is  the  civitas  sine  suffraj^io  which  is 
referred  to  in  the  present  passage.  Tusculum,  however,  is  called  by 
Cicero  (/ra  Planc.  8.  19)  municipium  antiqnissimum,  and  must  in 
any  case  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  Latin  towns  to  receive  the 
fuil  citizenship:  some  indeed  hold  that  it  already  posscsscd  the  half- 
citizenship,.  and  now  received  full  citizcn  ri!:;hts.  Cf.  Greenidge, 
Koman  PtUilic  TAfe,  p.   298  n. 

Chapter  XXVII. 

16  §  3.  incertam  famam  aeris  alieni]  '  the  unccrtain  reports  whicli 
[)revailed  with  rcgard  to  debt.'  Since  four  new  tribes  wcre  creatcd  in 
387  B.c.  from  citizens  newly  enrolled  the  year  before  (c.  4.  4  and  c.  5.  8), 
there  must  have  been  censors  in  388  n.c,  though  Livy  does  not  give 
their  names.     It  was  very  important  that  the  amount  of  land  owned  by 

•  a  dcbtor  should  be  ascertained,  and  that  the  property  should  be  duly 
valued,  since  otherwise  the  creditors  might  easily  take  an  unfair 
advantage  of  Iheir  posilion,  and  force  the  debtors  to  scll  their  land 
at  a  low  price.  Livy  also  implies  that  the  ccnsors  recorded  the  amount 
of  debts,  but  sucli  a  record  is  unlikely. 

17  invldiosias]     See  Appendix. 

iS        elevaretur]  '  was  being  minimised';  cf.  c  ^^.  4. 

quibus  flde...expediebat]  'to  whose  advantage  it  was  that  crcdit 
should  appear  to  be  endangered  by  lack  of  faith  rather  than  lack  of 
fortune  on  the  part  of  the  debtors.'  The  context  makes  it  clear  how 
fiilcs  and  fortuna  are  to  be  understood.  The  creditors  wished  it  to  be 
believed  that  the  debtors  could  pay,  but  would  not. 
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■2-2  §4.  religio  erat]  '  was  a  m.ittcr  of  leligious  scnii>lc.'  The  origin  of 
this  curious  superstition  is  given  in  5.  31.  6:  C.  Julius  censor  decessit ; 
in  eius  locum  M.  Co7-nelius  stiffectus,  quae  res  postea  religioni  fuit,  qttia 
eo  liistro  Ronia  est  capta ;  cf.  also  9.  34.  20. 

23  §  5.  vitio  creati]  Some  ceremonial  flaw  had  invalidated  their 
election;  cf.  c.  i.  5  n.  A  good  instance  of  the  nature  of  such  flaws 
is  found  in  4.  7.  3:  tertio  meuse  quam  inierunt  (sc.  tribuni  mi/itum) 
ati'^urum  decrcto  perinde  ac  vitio  creati  honoi'e  abie7-e,  quod  C.  Curtius, 
qiii  comitiis  eorum  pracfuerat,  parum  rectc  tabcrnactdum  cepissct.  It  was 
important  to  choose  the  right  spot  for  taking  the  auspices  prior  to  holding 
tlie  clections. 

11  §  6.  tabulas  publicas]  The  Tabulae  Censoriae,  in  which  were 
recorded  the  amount  of  property  belonging  to  individuals.  It  does 
not  seem  probable,  however,  that  debts  were  registered  in  them  at 
this  period. 

30  oblectarl]  For  the  inf.  after  cuin  interim,  cf.  c.  11.  4  n.  Cum 
intcrim  ^\a.c\.\ca.\\y  =  tamen,  and  does  not  affect  the  constr. ;  cf.  4.  51.  4: 
iacere  tam  diu  irritas  actioties  quae  de  suis  commodis  ferrentur,  cum 
interim  de  sanguine  ac  supplicio  suo  latam  legcm  confestim  exerceri. 

31  §  7.     ab  Antio...ab  Satrico]     Cf.  c.  3.  5  n. 

p.  38.  3  consistere  in  contione] 'to  take  their  stand  in  a  mass  meeting.' 
The  expression  shows  the  informal  character  of  such  assemblies. 

5  §8.  oiuod  si]  'butif.'  Quod  \s  here  simply  a  connecting  particle, 
probably  parallel  to  the  Gk  use  of  0  in  Thuc.  2.  40.  3:  S  tojs  dXXots 
dfmOLa  fi^v  dpduos,  XojLafjibs  8e  okvov  (pipei.  For  anotlier  view,  cf.  Munro 
on  Lucr.  i.  82  ;  he  adopts  the  explanation  that  quod  is  an  old  a.hl.  =  qua 
re,  '  therefore.'     Cf.  quod  ubi  in  c.  7.  2  and  c.  8.  2. 

6  addici]  The  judicial  handing  over  of  the  debtor  to  thc  creditor. 
See  c.  II.  8  and  c.  18.  i^nn. 

9        6ui]     Partitive  gen.,  '  what  of  his  own.'     This  departure  from  the 
normal  suum  seems  due  to  Livy's  fondness  for  \  ariety  of  construction ; 
so  alieni  for  alienum. 
10        supersit]     Utrum  is  omitted,  as  often.     Cf.  c.  14.  11  n. 

nervo]  See  c.  11.  8n.  The  state  of  affairs  prevailing  at  Rome  at 
this  time  should  be  compared  with  the  similar  distress  at  Athens  in  ihe 
time  of  Solon;  cf.  Solon  Fr.  2.  33  ff. : 

T(]L\h(]L  fxkv  hv  S-fip.(^  (TTpe(peTai  KaKo.'    tQiv  8e  Trevixp^v 
iKvovvTai  TToXXot  yaiav  es  aK\o8aTr7)v 
■    TrpadivTes  8ecrfj.o2(Ti  r    aeLKeXloicri  Sedivres. 
The  cause  of  distress  was  simihir  in  both  cases,  viz.    the  misfortunes 
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to  which  the  sinall  landowner  was  constantly  exposed,  and  which  drove 
him  to  borrow  at  exorbitaut  rales  of  iiiterest  fruui  ihe  larger  proprietors. 

16  §  10.    iuniores]     See  c.  2.  6n. 

17  in]     See  Appendix. 

cura...exsequendi]  'the  anxiety  to  claim  their  rights  in  the  matter 
of  debt.'  Note  the  accumulation  of  genitives,  wliich  is  not  infrequent 
in  Livy. 

19  in  agro  Gabino]  Gabii  lay  about  half-way  on  the  road  between 
Rome  and  Praenestc.     See  map. 

Chapter  XXVIII. 
29  §  1.  certum]  There  is  no  occasion  to  adopt  ih(tcon\zc\ViiQcreattttn. 
The  meaning  clearly  is  that  the  Romans  no  longer  had  a  'definite' 
leader  in  the  person  of  Camillus,  and  were  therefore  likely  to  be 
without  any  concerted  plan  of  defence;  cf.  3.  50.  16:  nuUoduin  cerlo 
duce,  and  9.  45.  10:  sine  ducibus  certis.     See  Appendix. 

31  §  2.  acto]  'set  in  motion.'  The  better  MSS.  XQTiAfaclo,  which  might 
be  right,  the  meaning  in  that  case  being,  'an  army  having  bccn  hurricdly 
got  together.* 

protinusj  'continuously.'  The  word  stands  fot  protcnus,  'right 
forward,'  the  e  being  changed  to  i  through  the  shifting  of  accent  (cf. 
c.  16.  2  n.  on  sicine).  The  meaning  'continuously '  is  therefore  more  in 
accordance  with  the  etymology  of  the  word  than  is  thc  more  common 
'forlhwith.'     Ql.  quateniis. 

32  ad  portam  CollinamJ  The  porta  Esquilina  was  the  gate  through 
which  the  via  Praenestina  entered  Rome.  The  Praenestines  therefore 
extended  their  ravages  farther  N.  to  the  via  Nomentana,  which  led  up  to 
the  porta  Collina.     See  map. 

p.  39.     3    §  3.     creavere]     A  decree  of  the  Senate  was  followed  by  the 
nomination  of  a  dictator  by  one  of  the  consular  tribunes ;  cf.  c.  2.  5  n. 
4        §4.     quod  ubi]   *and  when  this....'     Different  frora  quod  ubi  in 
c.  7.  2  and  c.  S.  2. 

11  §  6.  ac.ac]  We  should  have  expected  Livy  to  avoid  using  ac 
meaning  'and'  immediately  before  ac  used  in  the  comparative  sense 
of  'as.*  The  Romans  could  not  have  been  so  sensitive  upon  such  a 
point  as  we  are;  cf.  c.  30.  8:  indc.inde. 

12  contactum  religione]    Cf.  c  i.  iin. 

20  §  7.  obnoxia]  'servile';  cf.  Ovid  Met.  5.  235:  suminissaeqiu 
tnanus  faclesque  obnoxla  mansit.  The  primary  meaning  of  the  word 
is  '  liable  to  punishment.' 
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2  1  §8.  potlus  quam  ut]  See  c.  15.  1211.  \Vc  find  ihere /^/«« 
t/uant  with  the  subj.  without  ul. 

22  nefasta]  Just  as  a  (iids  nefasius  prevented  legal  business,  so  a  terra 
ncfastii  niight  be  considered  as  a  bar  to  victory. 

23  §9.     quin]  'naymore.'     Introduces  a  cliinax. 

24  ut  Romae  pugnaverint,  etc.]  Cf.  5.  49.  5  and  6 :  ittstiove  altero 
deinde  proclio  ad  octavutn  lapidem  Gabina  via,  quo  se  exfui^a  contulerant 
(sc.  Galli),  eiusdetn  ductu  auspicioqiie  Camilli  vinciintur.  Ibi  caedes 
omnia  obtinuit ;  castra  capiuntur,  et  ne  nuntius  quidcin  cladis  relictus. 

Chapter  XXIX. 

p.  40t  I  §  1.  intentique]  '  easjer  for  the  fray ' ;  a  stronger  expression 
than  the  usual  parati.  The  word  expresses  the  confidence  felt  by  the 
enemy  in  the  advantage  derived  from  the  place  of  battle. 
2  nec.dederint]  'nor  (as  the  issue  will  prove)  will  the  gods  have  given 
them....'  Dederint  is  probably  fut.  perf.  ind.,  perhaps  with  pure  fut, 
sense  as  in  c.  26.  2.  It  would  be  possible  to  take  it  as  subj.  expressing 
a  wish,  for  nec  is  found  for  neve  even  in  the  strictest  prose  writers.  The 
fut.  perf.  sense,  however,  bettcr  suits  the  tone  of  confidence  assumed  by 
the  dictator. 

6  §  2.  di  testes  foederis]  See  c.  i.  10 n.  Treaties  were  reckoncd 
under  tlie  head  of  religiones,  as  receiving  the  direct  witness  of  the  gods. 
The  Fetiales,  through  whom  treaties  were  made,  were  under  the 
protection  of  luppiter  Feretrius,  from  whose  temple  were  taken  the 
lapis  silex  and  the  sceptrum,  part  of  the  special  apparatus  of  the  coUege. 
Other  deities,  such  as  Dius  Fidius,  were  also  closely  concerned  with  the 
making  and  observance  of  treaties.  Cf.  the  Gk  Zeus  "Op/ctos,  and, 
generally,  opKioi  deoL 

7  per  vestrum  numen]  refers  to  the  oath  taken  by  the  numen  or 
'  power  '  of  the  gods.  Numen  is  connected  with  nuere,  '  to  give  assent 
by  nodding.'  Cf.  the  description  of  Zeus  in  //.  i.  528:  -q  Koi  Kvavi-Qtnv 
eir'  6(f>pi(n  vev(Te  KpovLiav. 

10        §  3.    constabat]     See  c.  lo.  4  n. 

12  praelati]=/rac'/(f;7rt^/;  cf.  i.  45.  6:  praefluit  lox  praeterfluit.  Several 
instances  of  this  usage  occur  in  Livy. 

13  §  4.  dissipati]  This,  the  reading  of  the  MSS.,  is  probably  correct. 
Translate  :  '  there,  scattered  as  they  were  in  consequence  of  flight,  they 
occupied  a  spot...,'  i.e.  though  disorganized,  they  temporarily  collected 
ihemselves  for  a  stand.     Weiss.  compares  8.  24.   10:  ex  fuga  palaios. 
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l-^or    Ihe    nicanintj    of  e.\ ,   cf.    7.   ^y.    10:    e.\    iiiiiiria  insaiiicntii.     tjce 
rXpjicniii.x. 

14  tumultuarioj  'hasly.'  Cf.  5.  37.  7:  liunultiiario  cxcicitu,  'a 
haslily  levied  army.'     See  Appendix. 

15  recepiBsent]  The  subj.  is  due  lo  the  thought  iniplicd  in  ne.  Thc 
direcl  would  be :  si  iiitra  inocnia  iios  recepcriinus,  c.xtcniplo  urctiir 
agcr. 

depopulatis]  Perf.  part.  of  deponent  verb  used  passively.  With 
depopulor  this  use  of  ihe  perf.  part.  is  conimon  in  all  writers ;  cf. 
Caesar  B.  G.   i .  1 1 .  3  :  depopiilatis  agris. 

18  §5.     oppido.,.Praene8te]     Instrumental  abl.  after  iw/«i/««A 

19  §6.  oppida]  Cf.  c.  4.  8n.  Similarly  we  find  smaller  lownships 
depcndcnt  upon  Tibur  (7.  19.  1). 

26  §  8.  signum]  This  cuslom  of  removing  the  gods  of  a  conquered 
city  to  Rome  was  a  common  one;  cf.  5.  22.  3  ff.,  whcrc,  after  thc 
capture  of  Veii,  the  statue  of  luno  Rcgina  is  carricd  »0  Romc  with 
claborate  ccicmonial. 

Cicero  i^Vcrr.  2.  4.  129)  says  that  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus  rcmoved 
a  statuc  of  luppilcr  Imperator  (P^Zeiij  ZTpart]y6s  or  l,TpdTios)  from 
Macedonia,  and  placed  it  on  the  Capitol.  Cicero  clearly  knows  of  no 
other  statue^of  luppiter  Impcrator  at  Rome,  and  we  can  hardiy  heip 
concUiding  that  Livy  has  made  the  serious  mistake  of  confounding 
T.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus  with  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus,  the  conqueror 
of  Maccdoiiia. 

27  lovis  Imperatoris]  Probably  the  Latin  cquivalcnt  of  the  Roman 
luppiter  Oplimus  Maximus,  tlic  ruling  and  prcsiding  deity  among  the 
gods. 

§  O.  inter  cellam  lovis  ac  Minervae]  Sec  c.  4.  3  n.  There  must 
have  been  a  doorway  lcading  from  tiic  onc  ic//a  to  tlie  other,  and  the 
statue  would  be  placed  in  a  niche  made  in  one  of  the  sideposts. 

28  tabula]  That  there  was  some  confusion  rcgarding  the  nature  of  the 
offering  dcdicated  by  T.  Quinctius  Cincinnatus  is  sliown  by  a  jjassage 
(rom  Festus  (p.  363) :  trientcni  tertiuin  pondo  coronam  auream  dedisse 
se  lovi  donum  scripsit  T.  Quinctiiis,  cutn  per  novem  dies  totidcm  urbes  et 
decimam  Praeneste  cepisset.  Ilerc  mciilion  is  madc  of  a  goldcii  crown 
of  2^  pounds,  but  not  of  a  statue. 

29  fuit]  impHes  that  ihe  inscription  had  disappeared  in  Livy's  day; 
\\vtferme  shovvs  that  his  knowlcdge  of  it  was  not  at  first  hand.     Perhaps 

fuit  also  indicates  a  state  (remained  inscribed)  in  contrast  to  tlie  single 
act  of  dedicalion  {dedicatuin  est) ;  cf.  c.  3.  8  n. 
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Thebe  inscriiHions  werc  wiitten  iii  Saturiiian  verse,  as  we  learn  from 
Atilius  Forlunatiaiius  (i.  8.  2  Gaisford),  a  late  writer  on  inetre:  apud 
nostros  autein  in  tabulis  antiquis,  quas  triumphaturi  duces  in  Capitolio 
Jigebant,  victoriaeque  suae  titulum  Saturniis  versibus  prosequebantur, 
talia  repperi  exeinpla;  cf.  also  40.  52.  5  ff.  ancl  41.  28.  8  ff . 
31  §  10.  die  vicesimo]  The  abdication  of  the  dictator  after  such  a 
short  period  of  office  is  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  he  was  appointed 
for  a  particular  work  and  was  expected,  in  normal  circumstances,  to  lay 
down  ofiice  immediately  after  that  work  was  completed ;  cf.  c.  i.  ^n. ; 
also  3.  29.  7  :  Quinctitts  sexto  deciino  die  diclalura  in  sex  menses  accepta 
se  abdicavit. 

Chaiter  XXX. 

p.  41.  7  §  1.  aequatus...nuinerus]  This  shows  that  thcre  was  a 
teniporary  revival  of  plebeian  inthience,  since  for  several  years 
previously  the  patricians  had  carried  all  before  them  at  the 
olcctions. 

10  §3.     gratia]  '  in  populaiity.' 

11  sine  sorte...data]  These  expressions  have  been  explained  in 
c.  22.  6  n. 

12  patres]  Here  =  the  Senate.  Ex  patribus,  above  (§  2),  is  '  from  the 
patricians.' 

13  §4.  cohortes]  A  general  expression  for  'troops.'  The  cohois 
proper,  which  formed  the  tenth  part  of  a  legion  and  contained  three 
manipuU,  was  not  created  till  about  the  time  of  the  Second  Punic 
War. 

14  velut  circumventis]  'under  ihe  impiession  that  they  had  been 
surrounded  ' ;  dat.  after  praesidio  essent.  It  will  be  best  to  split  up  the 
sentence  in  translating :  '  under  the  impression  that  these  had  been 
surrounded  (for  a  false  report  to  that  effect  had  been  brought),  they 
hurried  to  their  protection.  They  did  not,  however,  even  secure  the 
author  of  the  report — it  was  a  Latin  foe  who  had  deceived  them,  under 
pretence  of  being  a  Roman  soldier, — but  themselves  phmged  headlong 
into  an  ambuscade.' 

1 7  praecipitavere]  Used  intransitively ;  in  the  later  books  the  passive 
is  generally  found  in  this  sense  of  falling  into  a  danger.  Se  praecipitare 
implies  voluntary,  praccipitare  alone  rather  involuntary  or  unconscious 
action. 

18  §  6.  restantes]  Cf.  c.  32.  7.  Livy  several  times  uses  resto  in  the 
sense  of  resisto.   The  usage  appears  to  be  archaic  and  poetical ;  cf.  Lucr. 
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t.  450:  acraqiie  quae  clanstris  restantiavociferatitur,  'the  boltswhich  cry 
out  as  they  chafe  against  the  staples.'  Cl.  also  Tac.  Ann.  3.  46.  6: 
pauluin  viorae  altulcre  ferrati  restaniibus  lamviinis  adversum  pila  et 
glcuiios. 

caedunt  caedunturque]  Perhaps  modelled  on  Verg.  Aen.  10.  756: 
caedebant  pariter  pariterqiie  ruebant  \  victores  victique.  It  secms  certain 
that  Livy  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Aeneid  before  its  actual  publica- 
tion  in  19  B.C.     See  Introd.  §  3. 

2t  §  6.  fortunae]  It  is  impossible  to  decide  dogmatically  whether 
this  is  gen.  or  dat.  Either  '  what  little  of  the  Ronian  people's  good 
fortune  yet  remained '  or  '  whatsoever  wns  yet  left  to  the  fortune  of  the 
Roman  people '  makes  good  sense. 

24  §  7.  postquam  .  afferebantur  et  apparult]  '  when  reports  as  to 
the  trancjuillity  of  affairs  among  the  Volsci  kept  coming  in  and  it  becaine 
evident.'     Note  the  change  of  tense,  and  cf.  c.  10.  ^n.  and  2.  6.  3. 

i(i  §  8.  lnde...mde]  The  repetition  seems  awkward  to  us,  but  cf.  c. 
28.  6n.  The  first  inde  probably  refers  to  place,  the  second  to  time;  if 
both  are  taken  as  referring  to  place,  the  repetition  is  less  tolerable. 

27  quantum  a  Volscis]  'as  far  as  could  be  expccted  from  the  Volscians.' 
This  seems  preferable  to  the  translation  '  as  far  as  the  Volscians  were 
concemed,'  in  which  case  the  Volscians  are  contrasted  with  the  Latins. 
The  point  is  that  the  Volscians  henceforth  ceased  to  be  dangerous,  but 
did  not  altogether  cease  from  making  their  accustomed  inroads ;  we 
find  them  renewing  their  attacks  next  year  (c.  31.  3). 

28  tumultuatum]  sc.  cst.  Tuviultuari  is  a  deponent  vb,  meaning  '  to 
make  a  disturbance.'  Thc  passive  sense  is  only  found  impcrsonally ; 
cf.  Caes.  B.  G.  j.  61 :  hostibus  nuntiatur  in  castris  Rovianorum  praeter 
consuetudinevi  tumultuari,  '  that  there  was  an  unusual  disturbance.' 

29  §9.  Setiam]  A  Latin  colony,  situaled  on  the  fiank  of  the  Volscian 
hills  just  above  the  Pomptine  marshes.  See  map.  Ceaseless  struggles 
with  the  Volscians  had  no  doubt  depleted  its  population  since  the  time 
it  was  founded,  al^out  382  15. c.  ;  cf.  Vell.  Pat.  i.  14:  post  septevi  annos 
quavi  Galli  iirbevi  ceperunt,  Sutriuvi  dediicta  colonia  est ;  ct  post  annuvt 
Setina  (i.e.  Setia) ;  noz^anque  interiectis  annis  Nepe. 

ipsis]     Cf.  c.  3.  2  n. 
31        tribunorum  mllitum  ex  plebe]     To  be  taken  cluscly  logcilier :  'of 
the  piebeian  niilitary  triljiines. ' 
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p.  42.  11  §2.  cuius  noscendi  causa]  <^i.  0.2^.  y.  cmsoiibns  quoque 
eguit  annus,  maxinu  propter  incertam  famam  aeris  alieni. 

14  bello  impediti  sunt]  Each  paterfaniilias  and  each  person  sui  iuris 
was  required  to  make  a  personal  statement  as  to  the  amount  of  his 
property  before  the  censors  in  the  Campus  iMartius.  It  is  obvious  that 
war  would  keep  many  from  attending,  and  so  render  a  poslponement  of 
the  census  necessary. 

§  3.  iVig&^^fugientes  in  sense.  For  the  personilication  of  the 
abstract  noun,  cf.  c.  32.  10  :  plus  tamen  timor  quain  ira  celeritatis 
kabuit.     Cf.  also  8.  19.  9:  turba  extremae  fiigae. 

18        §4.     contra]  'on  the  contrary,' asoflen. 

■20        debellatum]     See  Appendix. 

tributum]  This  was  a  special  war  tax,  the  proceeds  of  which  could 
be  devoted  to  any  military  purpose  (cf.  c.  32.  i);  it  was  imposed 
upon  each  Roman  citizen,  and  was  proportioned  to  the  amount  of 
property  possessed  by  any  individual  and  registered  in  the  tabulae 
censoriae.  The  actual  sum  raised  varied  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
treasury.  Theoretically  the  tax  was  regarded  as  a  loan,  to  be  repaid  at 
the  earliest  opportunity;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  levied  annually 
from  the  time  that  regular  pay  was  given  to  the  Roman  soldier  (406  B.c.) 
up  to  167B.C.,  when  the  wealth  which  flowed  in  from  the  provinces 
enabled  the  state  to  take  the  burden  of  the  tribulum  off  Roman 
citizens. 

21  diceret]  Madvig's  alteration  to  diccretur  is  unnecessary.  Strictly 
speaking,  no  doubt,  quis  should  apply  to  the  same  person  in  both 
parts  of  the  senlence ;  but  surely  this  is  a  case  in  which  the  reader's 
intelligence  could  not  fail  to  supply  ihe  right  meaning.  See  Ap- 
pendix. 

24  §  6.  dextroraus]  '  towards  the  right ' :  compounded  of  dexter  and 
vorsus. 

in]     See  Appendix. 

26  Ecetram]  Acc.  of  motion  to  a  town,  here  without  the  ad  which 
Livy  often  inserts.  The  place  was  sitiiated  E.  among  the  Volscian 
mountains.     See  map. 

28        §  6.     discordiae]     For  the  dat.  z.iiGT  fretus,  see  c.  13.  i  n. 

2y  iusto...iusta]  The  first  means  'regular'  (cf.  c.  13.  5  n.),  the  second 
probably  combines  the  ideas  of  '  thorough '  and  'righteous.' 

30        §7.     quippe]     Explanatory:   '  the  fact  was  that.' 
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',2  In  extrema  flnlum")  Nent.  nt]\.  iised  as  suLst.  with  gen.  depcnding 
on  it.  Livy  is  fond  ol  lliis  constr. ,  which  is  rarely  found  in  prose  before 
him;  cf.  c.  32.  5:  su6i/a  belli;  5.  29.  4:  per  aversa  urbis\  9.  35.  7: 
per  obliqtia  campi,  etc.  Lucretius  uses  this  constr.  with  great  freedom ; 
cf.,  e.g.,  I.  315:  detrita  viartim  \  saxca,  and  see  Munro's  note;  cf.  also 
Verg.  Aen.  i.  422  :  strata  viaritm.  This  is  one  of  the  cases  where  Livy 
shows  a  liking  for  poetic  diction. 

Romano]     Contrast  with  Vo/icis  above,  and  see  c.  2.  iin. 

p.  43.  I  hostico]  Another  adj.  used  as  subst. ;  cf.  the  frequent 
piibUciifn  for  ptibliciim  aeraritim.  The  word  liostictis  is  not  found  in 
Cicero  or  Caesar,  who  use  hostilis. 

2  §  8.  tectls  agrorum]  '  country  houses,'  i.e.  scattered  villas  as 
opposed  to  villages. 

3  satis]     Yxam  scro:   'crops.' 

5  praeda]  Is  connected  vj\i\i preliendo,  and  means  anything  captured. 
In  ancient  warfare  homines  were  as  much  part  of  the  booty  as  anything 
else;  they  were  sold  into  slavery,  and  the  price  fonivjd  part  of  the 
mantihiae. 

ClIAPTER    XXXII. 

7  §  1.     postquam...crant]  'as  soon  as  things  began  to  be  quiet.' 

8  celebrari]  '  became  frequent.' 

9  tantum  abesse  spes...,  ut]  This  constr.  is  a  simplc  variation  of  the 
usual  tantum  abessc  iit  spes  esset,  ttt. 

10       tributo]    Cf.  c.  31.4^. 

fenus]  We  might  rather  have  expccted  aes  aliemim.  The  interest 
on  the  debt  is  put  instead  of  the  debt  itself. 

in  munun]  This  is  gcneraliy  taken  lo  refer  to  the  Scrvian  wall, 
which  may  have  suffercd  from  the  Gallic  invasion.  But  it  is  strange 
that  the  wall  should  have  been  allowed  to  remain  unrepaired  for  .sucli  a 
long  time ;  its  restoration  would  surely  have  been  a  niatter  of  greater 
importance  than  the  facing  of  the  Capitol  vvith  hewn  stone  (c.  4.  i2n.). 
Livy's  language  is  vague,  but  seems  rather  to  imply  that  the  wall  was  an 
entirely  new  one. 

i  i  locatum]  '  let  out  to  contract.'  'Ihe  opposite  is  condiiccre,  '  to  take 
a  conliact.' 

20  §  3.  coacta]  sc.  plebs.  The  plebcians  were  so  deep  in  dcbt  that 
their  only  hope  of  gelting  mercy  from  their  patrician  creditors  lay  in 
propitiating  them  by  such  a  concession  as  this.     Note  the  repetilion 

9—2 
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(fioni  §  2)  of  coacta,  which  is  probrxlily  intcntional,  nnd  emphasizes  the 
complete  humiliation  of  the  plebs. 
25       §  4.    sacramento  adactis]    'bound   by  oath.'     Sacramntto  is  an 
instrumental  aljl  ;  cf.  sacraviento  dicere,  'to  take  the  oath  of  obedience,' 
and  sacramcnto  rogare,  '  to  invite  (men)  to  take  tlie  oath.' 
-27        §  5.    ad  subita  belli]     See  c.  31.7  n. 
•29        §  6.     ubi  cum]   'and  there,  when';  cf.  c.  25.  r  n. 
30       ut...sic]  'if...yet.'     For  the  vvhole  sentence,  cf.  8.  ^n. 

satis  certam]     See  Appendix. 
p.  44.     2     §  7.    militiam  Romanam  edoctae]   Tn  the  case  nf  vbs.  which 
take  a  double  acc,  the  acc.  of  the  thing  can  remain  after  the  passive. 
So  after  rogatus,  etc.     The  English  idiom  is  the  same. 
3        vestdib&JiX^  —  resisfeliant.     Seec.  30.  ^n. 

5  §  8.  gradu  demoti]  Here  we  must  translate  '  forced  from  their 
position.'  But  it  can  be  seen  how  insensibly  gradus  passes  from  the 
meaning  'step'  to  that  of  'position'  by  comparing  c.  12.  8  with  the 
present  passage.  Weiss.  cites  7.  8.  3:  prinnnn  gradu  moverunt  hostcm, 
deinde  pepulenmt. 

ut  semel]     Exactly  our  'when  once '  meaning  '  as  soon  as  ever'; 
iam  is  used  vividly  for  ium. 
inclinavit]    See  c.  8.  6  n. 
9        §10.    proxima  fuit]  'followed.' 

10  prope  vestigiis]  Beware  of  thinking  that  propt  governs  vestigiis; 
of  course  as  prep.  it  is  always  followed  by  the  acc.  It  is  here  an  adv., 
and  vestigiis  is  a  local  abl.  'on  their  tracks,'  Cum  is  concessive, 
'although.' 

1 1  plus  tamen...habuit]  Simply  means  'the  pursued  were  swifter  than 
the  pursuers.'  Another  instance  of  Livy's  favourite  personification  of 
abstract  nouns. 

12  §  11.     extrema  agminis]     Cf.  subita  bcUi  in  §  5,  and  see  c.  31.  ^n. 

1 3  carpere]  '  to  harass,'  a  frequent  meaning  in  Livy ;  cf.  Caes.  B.  C. 
I.  78 :  equitatu praemisso,  qui  novissimu?n  agmcn  carpei-et,  and  Tac.  Ann. 
12.  32.  2:  si  ex  occulto  carperc  agmen  tcmptarcnt. 

15  apparatu  bellico]  Further  defined  in  c.  9.  2,  where  Antium  couki 
not  be  captured  for  lack  of  tormenta  and  machinae.  For  these  mihtary 
operations,  which  are  repeated  with  such  remarkable  regularity,  cf. 
Introd.  §  4b. 
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22  §  1.  seditio]  'dissensions.'  The  word  regularly  used  of  the 
struggles  betwcen  patricians  and  plebeians  at  Romo  is  here  applied 
to  the  quarrel  between  allies. 

23  in  quo...coiisenuerant]  This  piece  of  rhetorical  exaggeration  seenis 
to  apply  to  thc  Volscians  rather  than  the  Aiuiales;  cf.  c.  2.  13  aud  c.  12 
passiin.     For  the  Antiate  war,  see  c.  6.  4  ff. 

24  spectarent]  *  were  contemplating.' 

27  §  2.  utiT.sque...alteros]  The  plur.  is  regular,  when  two  sets  of 
persons  are  referred  to,  as,  in  this  case,  the  Latini  and  the  Antiales; 
cf.  36.  i6.  5  :  Actoloruiii  utraeque  vianus  Ilcracleam  sese  inchiserunt. 

per...quo  minus]  Translate:  '  that  the  others  in  no  way  prevented 
them  from....'  In  2.  31.  11  we  find  quin  afler  the  phiase,  but  qtioininus 
is  usual ;  ne  is  also  found  occasionally. 

28  §3.  a]  To  be  taken  with  j^j^  Z'iw//Vrtr'tV7/«/:  '  by  departing...frecd 
themselves  from.' 

2y  Antiates...dedunt]  '  llie  Antiates,  as  soon  as  these  inconvcnient 
witnesses  of  their  salutary  decision  were  removed,  surrendered  iheir  city 
and  lands  to  the  Romans.'  Weiss.  says  that  urbcm  refers  to  Satricum, 
not  Antium,  but  this  does  not  seem  probable.  The  sense  is  simply  that 
the  Antiates  were  afraid  to  surrendcr  so  long  as  the  Latins  were  with 
them,  but,  as  soon  as  they  were  gone,  adopted  the  wise  plan  of  a 
voluntary  submission.  Thc  problem  raised  by  the  calm  retreat  of  the 
Latins  under  the  eyes  of  ihe  Romans  was  not  one  likely  to  disturh 
Livy. 

32  §  4.  Volscos]  It  will  be  observed  that  here  Livy  identifies  the 
Antiates  wilh  the    Volsci;   cf.   §1. 

p.  45.  4  matris  Matutae  templum]  il/a/c-r  yl/(?/7//a  was  a  very  ancient 
Italian  goddess,  whose  worship  must  have  been  widely  spread.  We 
find  evidence  of  her  cult  at  Rome,  where  her  temple  was  restored  and 
re-dedicated  in  396  B.c.  (cf.  5.  19.  6  and  5.  23.  7),  and  where  she  was 
annually  worshipped  at  the  festival  of  the  Matralia  on  June  iith;  shc 
was  also  worshipped  at  Pisaurum  in  Umbria,  and  at  Praeneste. 

With  regard  to  the  character  of  the  goddess,  it  is  clear  tbat  she  was 
an  ancient  deity  of  matrons,  and  it  is  likely  that  her  aid  was  invoked  at 
child-birth.  She  may  also  have  been  a  goddess  of  the  dawn  (cf.  mane, 
matutinus),  and  hence  it  has  been  plausibly  conjectured  that  she  was 
specially  concerned  with  births  that  took  place  in  the  morning.     Prof. 
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Mommsen  {IHst.  of  Roiiie  i.  p.  20911.)  has  poinletl  out  that  the  names 
Lucius  and  Maiiius  indicate  a  belief  that  the  morning  hour  was  a  lucky 
one  for  birth.  Matcr  Matuta  subsequently,  under  Greek  influence, 
became  identified  with  Leucothca,  a  sea-goddess.  See  Warde  Fowler, 
The  Koiitan  Fcstivals,  pp.  154-156. 

5  §  5.     sua  religio]  '  religious  fcclings  of  their  own ' :  sua  is  emphatic. 

6  vox  liorrenda]  These  mysterious  warnings  played  a  great  part  in 
Roman  religious  belief  (cf.  5.  32.  6  and  5.  50.  5,  the  warning  given  to 
M.  Caedicius  of  the  approach  of  the  Gauls,  and  the  temple  subsequcntly 
founded  in  honour  of  Aius  Locutiiis).  They  accorded  well  with  the 
vagueness  which  characterised  the  Roman  conception  of  deities. 

7  ni  ..amovisseiit]  Oblique:  or.  recta,  ni...amoveritis.  Notice  that 
Ihe  apodosis  has  to  be  supplied  from  minis. 

8  §6.     impetus]     Nom.,  'an  impulse.' 
10       in  civitatem]     Cf.  c.  26.  8n. 

17  §  9.  Tusculi]  For  reading,  see  Appendix.  The  situation  was  as 
follows :  tlie  Tusculans  had  fled  into  the  fortified  acropolis  (arx), 
which  was  a  conspicuous  hill  rising  from  the  plain.  The  Latins, 
who  had  captured  the  walled  town  (pppidiiin),  which  lay  on  the  level 
grouud  around  the  arx,  were  now  at  one  and  the  same  time  besieging 
the  Tusculans  and  being  themselves  besieged  by  the  newly  arrived 
Roman  army.  Cf.  Caesar's  position  during  his  siege  of  the  Gallic 
fortress  of  Alesia  [B.G.  vii.  68  ff.). 

simul...atque...una  ac]     Livian  variety  of  expression. 

23  §  10.  potirentur]  Oblique,  expressing  the  thouglit  in  the  mind  of 
the  Latins. 

24  §  11.     excipit]  'follows';  cf.  c.  3.  ^n. 

27  molientesque]  'and  attacking,'  cxactly  as  in  c.  11.8:  iiioliri  fuleni; 
cf.  c.  2.  14  n. 

28  §  12.     efifracta]  '  broken  o(T'  (from  witliin). 
31        ad  unum  omnes]  '  to  a  man.' 

Chapter  XXXIV. 

For  the  Licinio-Sextian  laws,  cf.  Introd.  §40. 

Pf   46.     4    §  1.    tranquilla]  goes  closely  with  17;^««/^  wa^/j-.    Translale: 

'  the  more  calmness  prevailed  everywhere  abroad  owing  to  the  success  of 

that  year's  wars,  so  much  the  more,  etc. ' 

5        tantum]     The  mss.   read   tanto,   but    Madvig's  change  to   tantum 

is  veiy  likely  riglit.     ianto  would  rcquire  u.s  to  understand  magis  from 
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erescehatil,  a  rallicr  douhtful  constr.      A  copyist  woulil  he  tcmpted  to 
write  tatilo  aficr  ,;iiatito.     See  Appendix. 

6  cuiii...iinpe<iiretur]  'since  ability  to  pay  was  being  hampcred  by  thc 
very  fact  that  payment  was  a  necessity.'  There  is  a  strong  emphasis  on 
necesse  erat,  which  implies  that  immediate  payment  was  required.  Many 
would  be  unable  to  pay  at  once  owing  to  depreciation  in  the  vahie  of 
land  or  froni  other  temporary  causes,  whereas  they  could  have  managcd 
to  do  so,  had  time  been  allowed  them. 

7  §  3.     ez  re]  '  from  iheir  property,'  in  contrast  to  their  person. 

S  fama  et  corpore]  Cf.  c.  11.  8n.  They  suffeied  the  degradation  of 
slavery  and  sometimes  personal  violence  as  well, 

()  poenaque  in  vicem  fldei  cesserat]  '  punishment  suddenly  took  the 
place  of  credit,'  i.e.  instead  of  being  trusted  for  the  repayment  of  ihe 
loan,  they  were  made  to  work  it  ofF  by  personal  labour.  Notice  the 
plup.  tense,  whicli,  though  very  nearly  equivalent  in  sense  to  an  aorist, 
probably  gives  the  idea  of  suddenness.  Suminisciatit  has  ihe  usual 
plup.  sense. 

10  §  3.  obnoxios]  is  proleplic,  the  effect  oi sutnttnttere  being  anticipatcd : 
'they  had  been  brought  to  such  a  pitch  of  humiliation ' ;  cf.  c.  28.  7  : 
pax  ohioxia. 

1 1  non  modo]  =  noti  ttiodo  itoii,  as  it  does  regularly  before  ne...tjiii<ieiii, 
when  the  two  clauses  have  a  common  predicate,  and  if  a  neg.  does  not 
precede  non  tnodo  (cf.  c.  20.  2  n.).  The  neg.  wanted  after  iion  viodo 
must  be  supphed  from  that  in  ne...quidctn. 

For  the  fact,  cf.  32.  3:  itibunos  etiatn  tiiilitares  patricios  omnes  coacta 
priticiputn  opibus  fecit.  Livy  does  not  give  the  consular  tribunes  for  the 
year  376-5  D.C.,  but  four  names  are  given  by  Diodorus  (15.  71.  i). 

14  §4.  acri  experientique]  'of  energy  and  enterprise';  cf.  C\c.  pro 
Clu.  8.  23:  virfortis  et  experiens.  Note  that  ^jr/^r/c7///a= 'expenence' 
is  post-Augu-stan  ;  its  classical  meaning  is  rather  'experiment.' 

15  usurpati  modo]  'merely  assumed.' 

17  §  5.  id]  'this  state  of  attairs';  it  refers  to  the  gist  of  the  whole  of 
the  last  sentence. 

18  moliundl]  'of  eflecting';  cf.  c.  2.  14 n. 

19  Bul  corporia]  'of  his  standing,'  i.e.  patricians.  So  in  the  Digest  we 
find  corpus  fabrorutn,  meaning  'a  guild  of  workmen.' 

20  inter  id  genus]  '  among  that  class '  (the  plebeians). 

21  filiae  ..erat]  'of  the  two  married  daughters  the  elder  was,  etc' 
Partitive  apposition.  The  plur.  is  split  up  into  its  component  parts 
and  the  vb.  is  iu  the  singular  in  agrecmeut  wilh  each  of  the  lalter ;  cf. 
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41.  iS.  {15) :   qitando  diio  ordinarii  consulcs  eius  anni,  altcr  morbo,  alter 
ferro  periisset. 
23        a£Bmtas]  'marriage  connection  ' ;  cf.  c.  ■20.  2  n. 
25        §  6.    ciun . . . tererent]     Cf.  C\c.pro  Mil.  10.  28:  paulisper,  duin  se 

uxor,  ut  fil,  coinparat,  cominoratus  est.     The  '  ulfit^  is  gently  ironical. 
29        risui  sorori  fnit]     Kisui  is  a  predicative  dat. :  'she  Ijrought  a  smile 

upon  her  sister's  face.' 

This  story  is   evidently  a  pure  invention,    for,   as  has   heen   often 

pointed  out,  the  younger  Fabia  coukl  not  liave  been  ignorant  of  the 

custom,  seeing  that  her  father  had  been  consular  tribune   (c.  22.  5). 

Weiss.  citcs,  in  ilhistration  of  the  practice,  PHn.  .A^.  H.  7.   112:    Cn. 

Pom peius . . .iiitraturus  Posidonii  domum...fores percuti  de  tnorc  vctiiit. 
32        §  7.     num  quid  vellet]     Here  in  the  straightforward  sense:   'if  he 

had  any  commands  to  give.'    Uut  hke  our  'good  bye,'  originaIly='God 

be  with  you,'  numquidvis  came  to  be  used  without  any  thought  of  ihe 

real  meaning,  simply  as  a  formula  of  leave-taking. 
p.   47.     I-     malo  arbitrio]     An  instance  of  Livy's  tendency  to  moralise. 

2  §  8.  confusam]  Cf.  c.  6.  7,  where,  however,  the  cause  of  confusion 
is  different. 

3  morsu  animl]  '  annoyance.' 

satui'  salve]  'is  anytliing  amiss?';  cf.  i.  58.  7,  wliere  Lucretia's 
husband  greets  her  witli  these  words.  The  e.xprcssion  is  colloquial,  and, 
with  the  spelling  salve,  may  be  explained  as  =  scUiii'  salve  agis  ?,  sa/ve 
being  an  adv.  This  seems  the  correct  spelHng,  not  salvae,  though  with 
the  lalter  the  phrase  can  be  easily  explained  as  =  satin^  salvae  res  se 
habent  ? 

4  piam]  'kind.'  Pictas  often  means  the  '  right  feeHng  '  which  shoukl 
subsist  between  members  of  a  family. 

6  §  9.     elicuit...ut]  '  induced  her  to.' 

7  impaxi]     Through  lack  of  the^t'««j-/<2//7V/«w. 
y        honos]  =  '  the  consulship.'     See  c.  37.  5  n. 

12  §  11.  cuius  spei...deesset]  The  phrase  is  equivalent  to- an  adj. 
balancing  strcniio;  cf.  c.  35.  5:  cuncta  ingcntia  et  quae  sinc  certamine 
maxiino  obtineri  non  possent. 

Chapter  XXXV. 

21  §1.  nlsi...locatls] 'unlcss  Lheir  representatives  were  placed.'  This 
constr.  of  nisi  wilh  an  abh  abs.  is  a  favourile  one  witli  Livy  ;  cf.  c.  37.  4  : 
nisi  iinperio  cominunicato. 
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22  §2.  accingendum]  '  they  niust  ginl  themsclvcs.'  The  Latia  passive 
not  infrequenlly  has  a  reflexive  or  middle  siynificalion  ;  indced  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  a  middle  in  origin.  Cf.  the  Greek,  where  certain 
forms  serve  for  both  middle  and  passive.  Cf.  26.  7.  6 :  utta  ea  aita 
attgebaf,  tie,  ubi  abscessissct,  exleinplo  dederentnr,  where  dcdcrciittir 
means  'should  surrender  themselves.'  So  we  find  appelli,  '  to  push 
oneself  in  ';  pasci,  'to  feed  oncself,'  etc. 

•26        §  3.     fieri]  sc.  eos. 

?9  §4.  leges] 'bills';  they  had  not  yet  become  laws.  The  purpose 
of  these  proposals  was  evidently  (i)  to  givc  the  riclier  plebeians  access 
to  an  ofhce  which  brought  with  it  so  much  social  dislinction  and  in- 
flucnce,  and  (2)  to  relieve  the  poorer  iilebeians  from  the  pressure  of 
debt,  and  to  give  them  a  new  start  in  life  by  supplying  them  with  land. 

^o  unam  de  aere  alieno]  This  is  identical  with  the  proposal  of  Manlius 
(c  15.  10).  Thc  nieasure  amounted  to  an  abolition  of  interesl  on  loans 
previously  contracted ;  it  was  not  so  sweeping  a  remedy  as  that  of 
Solon,  which  was,  according  to  the  best  authorities  (Plut.  Sol.  15, 
Arist.  'A^.  IIoX.  10),  a  xpiOiv  diroKOiry,  or  tiovac  tabidae,  to  use  thc 
Roman  expression. 

32  pensioniljus]  '  instalments. '  It  is  the  usual  word  in  this  conneclion 
(cf.  7.  27.  3),  \a\\.  portioiiibiis  of  the  MSS.  niight  be  corrcct.  Peiisioiiibns 
is  hardly  a  sufhciently  out-of-thc-way  word  to  nccd  a  gloss,  as  porlioni- 
btts  is  supposed  to  be. 

§  6.  de  modo  agxorum]  Suspicion  has  not  altogcther  unjustifiably 
arisen  with  regard  to  this  law,  which,  in  the  extent  of  land  implied, 
does  not  well  accord  with  a  time  previous  to  the  subjugation  of  Italy. 
It  is  probably  another  instance  of  the  tendency  to  read  into  early  history 
situations  which  occur  in  later  times,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  no  bill 
to  limit  the  amount  of  land  which  could  be  occupied  was  introduced  at 
this  period.     See  Introd.  p.  xxi.x. 

p.  48.  2.  consulumque]  An  ut  must  be  supplied  from  thc  ])re- 
ccding  ne,  unless  it  has  fallen  out  before  utiqtie. 

utique]  'at  least';   cf.  c.  40.   16,  where  Appius  Claudius  invcighs 
against  this  condition.     Thc  cxperience  of  the  plebeians  at  the  elections 
of  consular  tribunes  had  convinccd  them  of  the  necessity  of  the  proviso ; 
at  this  period  there  was  little  danger  of  both  consuls  bcing  plcbeians;  cf. 
c.  37.  4:   tiisi  altertim  coitsiilein  utiqtte  ex  plcbe  fieri  iteccsse  sit,  neminctn 
foie. 
C        §  6.     agri,  pecuniae,  honorum]     Cf.  Macaulay,  Jacobitcs  Epitoph  : 
For  him   I   tlircw  lands,  honours,   wealth  away, 
And  one  dear  hope,  that  was  more  prized   than  tliey. 
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7  publicis  privatisque  consiliis]  i.e.  in  llie  Senale  and  at  informal 
nieetings. 

9  rogationes]  Cf.  lcge!:,  above,  in  §  4.  Both  terms  are  used  for 
'bills,'  but  rogatio  accurately  describes  the  procedure.  The  magistrate 
asked  the  people  for  their  assent  to  the  proposal  {velitis  iubeatis,  Qui- 
rites?),  which  only  became  law  after  that  assent  had  been  given, 
10  §  7.  tribus]  The  assembly  was  the  exclusively  plebeian  comilium 
plebis,  which  voted  by  tribes.  The  reason  why  the  patricians  did  not 
rely  upon  defeating  the  bill  by  the  withholding  of  the  senatus  aiictoritas 
was  clearly  that  they  preferred  to  use  the  plebeian  weapon  against  the 
plebs.  This  would  serve  at  once  to  draw  off  part  of  the  odium  from 
themselves,  and  to  sow  dissensions  among  their  opponents. 

1 2  recitari]  Interesting  as  showing  the  practical  application  of  the 
vdo.  The  tribune  who  interposed  his  veto  forbade  the  clerk  to  read 
out  the  conlents  of  the  bill ;  disobedience  to  this  order  would  be 
regarded  as  an  offence  against  the  tribunician  sacrosanctitas ;  cf.  Ascon. 
in  Cornel.  p.  58:  P.  Servilius  Globulus  tribunus  plebis...ubi  legis  fe- 
runJae  dies  venit  et  praeco  subiciente  scriba  verba  legis  recitare  populo 
coepit,  et  scribam  subicere  et  praeconem  prommtiare  passus  non  est. 

sollemne]  e.g.  inittcre  tribus  in  suffragium. 

13  ad  sciscendiun  plebi]  Plebi  is  probably  dat.  after  solemne,  'usual 
for  the  plebs  in  passing  resolutions.'  Wgiss.,  however,  takes  ad  sc.  pl. 
together,  '  usual  for  the  passing  of  a  resolution  by  \h^  plebs.^ 

14  §3.  pro  antiquatis]  'virtually  rejected,'  because  \!c^&  plebs  never 
had  a  chance  of  acceiiting  the  proposals.  Antiquare  rogationem  is  the 
opposite  of  iiibere  rog.  On  the  voting  tablets  V.  R.  (  =  uti  rogas)  in- 
dicated  approbation  of  a  measure,  A.  [^antiquo)  rejection.  The  word 
is  explained  7i.s=antiqua  probo,  '  I  prefer  the  old  state  of  things.' 

1 5  bene  habet]     CoIIoquial :  '  very  good,'  implying  a  threat. 

17  §  9.  agite  dum]  Du/n  is  here  an  enclitic;  cf.  the  Gk.  5??  in  0epe 
5^,  a^e  5-q.  This  use  is  very  frequent  in  Plautus  and  Terence ;  dutn  is 
probably  an  acc.  of  time.  Somewhat  paraliei  is  our  '  wait  a  while,'  'vvait 
abit.' 

18  faxo]  Anothcr  form  frequent  in  the  comic  poets,  and  used  here 
colloquially.  It  is  explained  as  =fecero  in  sense,  though  in  formation 
it  is  an  old  aor.  subj.  Here  it  is  simply=:an  emphatic  future ;  cf. 
c.   41.   12  :  faxitis. 

veto]  The  technical  word  is  intcrcedo  \  cf.  c.  38.  5.  Llvy  is 
notoriously  inaccurate  in  such  matters,  and  though  we  find  a  similar 
meaning  of  vetare  in  3.  13.  6,  the  modern  use  of  the  word  ^ velo'  has  a 
very  slender  foundation  Lo  resl  upon. 
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qua...auditis]  'wherein  you  so  gladly  licar  oiir  colleagues  agrccing.' 
So  wo  must  tran.slate,  iC  the  qtui  of  the  Mss.  is  retained.  For  this 
absolute  use  of  €onciiiere='io  agree,'  cf.  Cic.  N.  D.  1.7.  16  :  Stoici  ciitn 
I\i  ipateticis  re  coucinere  vidcntur,  verbis  discrepare.     See  Appendix. 

§  10.  per  quinquennium]  This  period  of  five  years  without  curule 
magistrates  is  generally  regarded  as  an  impossibly  long  one.  It  is  true 
that  it  is  supported  by  the  Fasti  consnlares,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
Zonaras  (i.e.  Dio  Cassius)  gives  the  time  as  four  years,  Diodorus  (15. 
75.  i),  as  only  one.  The  tiuth  seems  to  be  that  Ihe  solitudo  inagis- 
trattium  was  a  device  to  set  the  Fasti  slraight. 
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30        §  1.     esset]     Oblique,  cxpressiiig  tlic  thoui;hl  of  thc  colonists. 
32        §  2.    novis  civibus]     Cf.  c.  26.  8n. 
p.  49.      I-     verecundia]     Abl. :  '  with  a  feeling  of  shame.' 
5        §  3.    per  interregem]     Because,   owing  to  the  solitudo  inagislra- 

tuttm,  there  was  no  cousul  or  consular  trilnme  to  hold  the  clections ; 

cf.    C.    I.  jH. 
14        §  6.     expugnari]     It  is  significant  of  the  unreality  of  these  wavs 

and   sieges  that  Livy  forgets  to   tell  us  what  happened   to  Velitrae. 

Plutarch  {Cam.  42)  says  that  it  surrendered  to  Camillus  during  his  last 

campaign :    tt/j'    yap   OveKLTpavdv    ■irdXiv    elXev   iv  Trapipyip   ravTrjs  ttjs 

ffTpaTeias  dfiaxei-  Trpoax^^pvo^acrav  avTcfi.     It  is  very  probable,  as  Weiss. 

suggests,  that  this  war  against  Velitrae  was  an  invention  to  account  for 

the  delay  in  passing  the  Licinio-Sextian  proposals. 

27  §7.  auctor]  'prompler.'  Ile  had  suggested  the  course  adopted  by 
Licinius  and  Sextius;  suasorem  =  '  ad\oca.te.^ 

28  8e...ferebat]  'declared  himself;  ci.  prae  se  ferre,  which  mcans 
'  to  assert.' 

§  8.     cum]  '  whereas  '  ;  concessive. 

30  ut  ferme  solent  qui  a  suis  desciscunt]  This  diclum  of  Livy's  is 
hardly  borne  out  by  history.  Renegades  havc  usually  proved  thc  most 
active  and  bitter  opponents  of  the  causc  they  have  deserled  ;  cf.,  e.g., 
Labienus  against  Caesar. 

captl  et  stupentes  animi]  '  weal<ened  and  dazed  in  mind.'  Animi 
is  really  a  localive,  as  in  poidcre  animi.  We  find  captus  animi  in  Tac. 
Hist.  3.  73,  but  the  more  usual  expression  is  captus  mente.  For  capio 
\\\  this  sense,  cf.  the  common  captus  oculis,  '  blind.' 

31  voclbus   alienls]    'witli  words  borrowed  from    olhcrs.'      Madvig's 
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emeiidation   capti  et  stujhiites,  aniinis  a  voce  alienis,   '  with   minrls  at 
vaiiancc  with  their  words,'  is  specious,  but  unnecessary.     See  Appcndix. 
domi]  i.o.  by  the  patricians.     They  had  been  carefully  schooled  in 
private. 
p.  50.      3     §9-     universa]     Emphatic  :  '  the /s/riJ^i  in  undivided  body.' 
6        §  lO.     tractandi]    Uest  taken  witli  a;Y{/?c<'j  ;  'expertsat  managing.' 
8        §  11.     bina   iugera]      This   argument  which    Livy  puts   into    Ihe 
mouths  of  the  tribunes  and  P"abius  is  quitc  sophistical,  inasmuch  as  no 
real  comparison   could  be  instituted  between  the  sniall  allotments  of 
arable  land  and  the  large  tracts  of  ager  occtipatoiitis,  which  were  as  a 
rule  only  suitable  for  pasturage ;  cf.  c.  i6.  6n.     Moreover,  whereas  Ihe 
allotments  granted  to  colonists  were  held  in  ful!  ownership,  the  pasture 
lands  always  belonged,  in  theory  at  least,  to  the  State. 
y        quingenta]     We   might  have  exjiected   the   distributive    qtiingcna 
corresponding  to  bina.     13ut  as  in  c.  37.  6  (see  n.  there)  Livy  prefers  to 
vary  his  expressions. 

12  locum  sepulturae]  The  rich  had  private  tombs  either  within  the 
precincts  of  their  villas  or  along  the  sides  of  the  highways.  Artisans, 
slaves,  and  the  poorer  classes  generally  were  buried  in  public  cemeteries, 
such  as  the  notorious  one  on  the  Esquiline,  which  was  obliterated  by 
Maecenas.  The  horrors  of  these  public  cemeteries,  as  described  by 
Prof.  Lanciani  {Aiicieiit  Rome  in  tlie  light  of  recent  discoveries, 
pp.  64  ff.),  lend  special  point  to  this  passage. 

§  12.  an  placeret]  This  represents  aii placet  (vobis)?  of  the  recta. 
It  is  virtually  a  rhetorical  question,  but  being  equivalent  to  a  question 
put  in  the  2nd  person,  is  represented  by  the  subj.  in  the  oblique.  For 
the  use  of  an  in  questions  where  a  neg.  answer  is  expected,  see  c.  7.  5  n. ; 
_^-jm.placerct=^ cov^A  it  be  that  they  thought  it  right?'  i.e.  ' surely  thcy 
did  not  think  it  right.' 

13  potius  quamj     Seec.  15.  i2n. 

sortej  i.e.  the  princijial  alone,  without  addition  of  interest. 

Chapter  XXXVIL      . 

18  §1.  maiore...quam  sua]  This  implies  that  Licinius  and  Sextius, 
belonging  as  they  did  to  the  wealthy  portion  of  the  plebeians,  had  no 
real  interest  in  assisting  the  debtors,  nay,  they  niight  even  be  acting 
against  their  own  interests  in  so  doing.  But  they  could  not  aiford  to 
dispense  with  the  aid  of  the  poorer  plebeians  in  their  efiorts  to  obtain  the 
consulship,  and  thus  were  forced  to  make  this  concession  to  them. 
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ig  §  2.  atqui]  Tliis  use  of  cttqni.  a  inoro  empliatic  «/,  with  the  acc. 
and  inf.  after  adfirinabant,  is  strangc.  We  nuist  suppose  that  Livy  had 
the  original  words  of  the  speakers  vividly  in  his  mind :  'after  uttering 
these  indignant  comp!aints...they  declared,  "Well,  anyhow,  there  will 
never  be  any  Hmit...unless  etc."'  Instead,  however,  of  putting  theni  in 
direct  speech  he  wrote  them  in  or.  obliqua. 

22        plebes  fecisset]     See  Appendix. 

24  §4.  iinperium...auxiliuin]  A£:;.iin  indicates  that  the  tribunes  were 
not  magistrates  in  the*  strict  sense  of  the  term.  Their  original  business 
was  to  rescuc  ihose  who  sufifered  from  the  undue  exercise  of  the  consular 
imperiuin. 

25  nisi  imperio  communicato]     Cf.  c.  35.  i  n. 

26  in  parte  pari...fore]     For  the  phrase,  cf.  c.  15.  6 n. 

27  ratio]  The  magistrate  who  presided  at  the  eiections  had  the  power 
of  rejecting  candidates,  if  he  thought  they  were  not  properly  qualified. 
Thus  rationem  hahere  aliaiins  means  *to  admit  as  a  caiididate.' 

29        necesse]     Note  the  stress  on  this  word. 

-^      §  6.     an]  '  could  it  be  that?  '  cf.  c.  7.  5  and  36.  12  nn. 

31  summus  honos]  A  regular  phrase  for  the  consulship ;  cf.  Juv.  i. 
117:  sed  ciirn  suinmus  honor  Jiiiito  coiiiputet  anno,  etc,  where  it  is  used 
instead  of  consul. 

32 — "J  quattuor  et  quadraglnta  annos]    444-401  n.c.  inclusive. 

3.^  '  §  S-  quidijrederent]  Represents  a  question  in  the  ^nd  person  in 
the  or.  recta,  and  is  therefore  in  the  subj.,  not  in  tlie  inf.,  in  the  obliqua. 
See  Appendix. 

p.  51.  I  octonaloca]  Livy  once  (5.  i.  2)  gives  eight  con.sular  tribunes, 
but  he  is  there  clearly  in  error,  and  includes  the  two  censors  in  their 
number.  In  this  passage  it  adds  point  to  the  argument  to  place  the 
number  of  consular  tribunes  as  high  as  possible,  and  it  looks  as  though 
Livy  were  relying  on  his  former  error  for  proof.  The  military  tribunes 
with  consular  ])ower  were  originally  three  in  number  (5.  2.  10),  later 
six.  Note  once  more  Livy's  love  of  variety — duobiis  (cardiiial)  and 
octona  (distributive)  used  side  by  side,  where  two  distributives  might 
have  been  expected.  See  Appendix. 
2        occupare]     Ralher  implies  unfair  methods. 

9        §  8.     curules  magistratus]     At  this  period  the  Consular  Tribunate 
(or  Consulshi])),  Dictatorship,  and  Censorship. 

10        post  P.  Licinil  Calvl  trlbunatum]  400  b.c.     See  5.  12.  9. 

13        §  9.     quin  contra]  'nay,  on  the  contrary.' 

15        paucis  ante  anniaj     In  b.c.  409.     See  4.  54.  2,  3. 
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iS  §  lO.  columen]  Cf.  our  exprp?;sion  *a  pillar  of  tlie  state.' 
2  1  §  11.  imperium...nobilitatemJ  This  is  a  good  summary  of  the 
changes  aclually  brought  about  by  the  opening  of  the  consuiship  to  the 
plebeians.  A  nobility  of  birth  gave  way  to  a  nobility  of  office,  since 
the  ms  imagiiiiim,  i.e.  the  right  to  have  their  waxen  portraits  set  up  in 
the  family  alriiim,  was  now  opened  to  plebeians  :  ihe  presence  of  these 
portraits  was  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  llie  nobility  of  a  family. 
2  2  magna  ipsis  fruenda,  maiora  liberis  relinquenda]  Literally : 
'  great  things  to  be  enjoyed  by  themselves,  greater  to  be  left  to  their 
children,'  i.e.  '  things  great  as  sources  of  personal  enjoyment,  but  greater 
as  bequests  to  hand  on  to  their  children.'  The  supine  in  -it  would  have 
been  the  natural  constr.,  as  Ltb.  says,  but  the  form  is  not  found  with 
these  verbs. 

24  §  12.  accipi]  '  were  well  received ' :  in  colk)quial  language,  'went 
down.' 

pro  duumviris  sacris  faciundis  decemviri]  See  c.  5.  8n.  where 
the  MSS.  have  the  form  faciendis.  Matters  were  not  yct  ripe  for  a 
plebeian  assault  upon  the  genuinely  Roman  priesthoods.  The  keepers 
of  the  Sibylline  Books  were  priests  of  Apollo,  a  purely  Greek  deity, 
and  as  such  had  nothing  to  do  wilh  the  auspicia,  which  the  patricians 
regarded  as  belonging  peculiarly  to  themselves. 

25  pars]  '  half,'  as  explained  by  c.  42.  2. 

Chapter  xxxvin. 

33  §  1.  circumactus  est  annus]  The  magisterial  year  ;  cf.  c.  i.  ^n.  : 
anno  circitmacto. 

p.  52.  1  nam]  The  connection  with  what  goes  before  is  not  at  first 
sight  apparent.  N^am  explains  siispensa  and  dilata :  '  undecided  and 
postponed  (but  not  abandoned),  for  the  plebs  kept  re-electing....'  Livy 
does  not  imply  that  the  elections  of  the  military  tribunes  and  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  plebs  were  simultaneous ;  he  merely  gives  the  reason  for 
the  delay  in  getting  the  measures  passed. 
3        qui]     See  Appendix. 

7        §  3.     tritous]     The  concilium  plebis  voting  by  tribes ;  cf.  §  4. 
9        ad...decurrunt]  'have  recourse  to.'     For  the  phrase,  cf.  c.  19.  ^n. 
See  Appendix. 

II  §4.  cooptat]  \!ii,wA\y  creat  ox  dicit;  fi70//a;-t?  is  generally  used  of 
a  body  of  men  which  itself  elects  its  new  members,  e.g.  a  priestly 
collenum. 
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17  §  8.  quanto...vinceretur]  '^havefo,  though  more  powerful  in  law, 
was  yet  being  overcome.'  This  picture  of  the  unconstitutional  disregaid 
of  the  intercessio  is  prohably  taken  from  the  events  of  the  last  few  years 
of  the  life  of  the  Republic. 

19  uti  rogas]  See  c.  35.  8n.  At  this  period,  when  the  voting  was  by 
word  of  mouth,  the  words  were  a  direct  answer  to  the  magistrate's 
question  '  velitis  iubeatis,  Quirites  ? '  In  later  times,  when  voting  was 
by  tablet,  V.R.  became  merely  a  conventional  sign. 

?4  §  6.  intercessionl  ...  auxilium]  We  can  easily  see  how  the 
original  ius  auxilii  of  the  trihunes  developed  into  a  general  power  of 
veto,  which  in  the  end  proved  fatal  to  the  working  of  ihe  Republican 
Constitution. 

iU        §  7.    niliil]     Adverbial :  '  in  no  way.' 

27  Inserain]  From  insero,  pf.  inserid.  No  patrician  mngistrate  could 
preside  in  a  concilium  plcbis. 

2!}  tendent]  The  fut.  foilowing  on  the  pres.  cedunt  is  quite  in  Livy's 
manner,  and  has  no  special  significance.  Tendo  wilh  inf.  does  not  occur 
in  strict  prose  writers,  and  may  be  due  to  the  infiuence  of  Virgil ;  cf. 
Aen.  2.  220 :  ilie  simul  manibus  tendit  divellere  nodos. 

32  §  8.  emoverent]  Another  poetical  word,  used  frequently  by  Livy, 
Virgil  has  it;  cf.  Aen.  2.  493:  etnoti  procumbunt  cardine  postes.  The 
usual  word  for  the  moving  on  of  a  crowd  by  a  lictor  is  summovere; 
cf.  3.  48.  3  :  lictor  sumiuove  turbam. 

33  sacramento...adacturum]    For  the  phrase,  see  c.  32.  ^n. 

p.  53.  I  §  9.  incusserat]  Another  plup.  where  we  shoukl  expect  a 
perf.  Perhaps  it  gives  the  idea  of  suddenness,  as  in  c.  34.  2  ;  or  possibly 
completion  maybe  indicated :  'the  effect  of  this  was  to  inspire  great 
terror.' 

4  vitio  creatus]     See  c.  i.  5  and  c.  27.  5  nn. 

5  scivit]  The  regular  word  for  a  resolution  of  \):\& plebs;  cf.  c.  35.  7. 
In  the  case  of  the  Comitia  the  expression  \'s,  poptdus  iussit. 

6  pro  dictatore]  '  as  dictator.'  Distinguish  from  the  latcr  use  of  pro 
m  pro  consu/e,  pro praetore,  etc,  where  the  meaning  is  rather  'in  place 
of  a  consul '  than  '  in  the  capacity  of  a  consul.' 

quid  egisset]  i.e.  did  anything  against  the  constitution,  such  as 
interfering  with  the  concilium  plebis.  Even  a  dictator  was  bound  to 
obey  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  constitution,  as  appears  from  othei 
passages ;  cf.  7.  3.  9  (very  parallel  to  this),  7.  21.  i,  2.  No  doubt,  in 
spite  of  what  Livy  says  in  §  13,  the  threat  of  fine  can  only  refer  to  a 
prosecution    to   be  instituted  against  Camillus  afler  rcsignation  of  thc 
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dictatorsliip ;  cf.  9.  id.  12:  ipsos  adco  dictatorem  ma^istralwiique 
equitum  reos  magis  quam  quatsitores  eius  cnminis  esse,  iutellecturosque 
id  esse,  simul  maglstratu  ablssent. 

quingentum  milium]  i.e.  500,000  pounds  of  uncoined  copper  [fles 
rude).  The  amount  is  absurdly  large,  and  Livy  implies  his  disbelief  in 
this  version  of  the  story.  Probably  the  heavy  bronze  coinage  (aes 
grave)  was  not  yet  in  existence,  it  being  now  supposed  that  it  only  dates 
from  tlie  middle  of  the  ^th  century  B.c.  See  Hill,  Greek  and  Roman 
Coins,  p.  45.  Before  that  time  the  copper  was  simply  weighed  out  as 
occasion  required,  as  in  the  ceremony  per  aes  et  libram.  The  point, 
however,  must  not  here  be  pressed,  since  the  question  as  to  whether 
coined  money  existed  at  this  time  or  not  was  not  Hively  to  occur  to 
Livy's  mind. 
7  §10.  auspiciis]  Livy  is  inchned  to  believe  the  first  version  of  the 
story,  viz.  that  there  had  been  some  flaw  in  Camillus'  appointment. 
Plutarch,  however  (Cam.  39)  says  that  Camillus  resigned  from  fear  of 
the  threats,  though  feigning  ill  health  :  rah  5'  i^rjs  i]/jLipais  (XK^ri^pdnevos 
dppwiTTeiv  i^ufxdaaTO  Triv  apxv"-  This  would  be  unworthy  of  Livy's 
hero. 

12  §  11.  haud  sine  pudore...repetit\irum]  'since  he  would  have  been 
ashamed  to  resume....' 

15  §  12.  in  ordinem  cogi]  'humiliated  ' ;  cf.  our  'to  reduce  to  the 
ranks.'  In  3.  35.  6  the  phrase  is  used  of  self-abasement.  Plin.  £/>. 
I.  23  uses  in  ordinem  cogi  in  reference  to  the  tribuneship  '  being  brought 
into  contempt.' 

§  13.  The  general  sense  is:  If  Camillus  (as  some  asserted)  had 
been  driven  by  the  tribunes  to  resign,  the  latter  would  certainly  have 
been  strong  enough  to  carry  through  their  proposals  at  once ;  this  was 
contrary  to  known  facts. 

19  dictaturae.-.fuit]  '  the  dignity  of  the  dictatorship  was  ahvays  the 
higher  one.'  Yet  the  passages  quoted  aljove  (§  <jn.)  show  that  Livy 
gives  other  instances  of  collisions  between  tribunes  and  dictator.  The 
present  meaning  oifastigiuni  should  be  compared  with  that  in  c.  20.  8. 

Chapter  XXXIX. 

29  §  1.  dictaturam  abdicatam]  The  constr.  ahdicare  magistratum 
is  occasionally  used  by  Livy,  as  here  and  in  c.  18.  4.  The  Ciceronian 
constr. -is  always  ahdicare  se  magistratu,  and  this  is  also  more  usual 
in  Livy. 
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},o        velut  per  interreg^nuin]     Tlie  cunsular  trihunes  were  nonentities. 

31  latoribus]  Cf.  c.  37.  j  n.  Il  is  there  implied  that  the  tiibunes' 
interest  in  the  relief  of  the  plcbeian  deblor's  distress  was  nierely 
feigned. 

33  §2.  iubebaJit . . .  antiquabant]  It  is  very  important  to  express  the 
force  of  the  imperf.  rightly.  We  must  say  'they  were  proceeding  to 
pass,'  or  something  equivalent.  The  absence  of  a  cOnjunction  {asyndeton) 
serves  to  bring  out  a  contrast,  as  often. 

p.  54.  1  in  omnia  simul]  i.e.  ihey  were  putting  the  question  with  a 
view  to  forcing  ihrough  all  the  measures  together.  In  here  e.xpresses 
purpose,  as  in  21.  43.  7:  in  hanc  tain  opiinain  meradein  agite;  cf.  the 
common  in  spein  (c.  11.  5). 

A  law  which  embraced  several  proposals  of  distinct  character  was 
known  as  a  lex  satura;  cf.  Festus  s.v.  satura:  satura  et  cibi  genus 
dicitur  ex  variis  rebus  conJitum,  et  lex  multis  aliis  conferta  legibus,  et 
genus  carminis  ubi  de  multis  rebus  disputatur.  It  can  easily  be  under- 
slood  that  such  laws  might  be  very  dangerous,  inasmuch  as  the  bad 
could  be  forced  ihrough  with  the  good. 
3  §  3.  C.  Licinio]  This  cannot  be  the  tribune  of  the  plebs,  but  was 
no  doubt  some  near  relation.  The  prominence  of  the  Licinii  in  these 
chapters  makes  it  probaVjIe  that  Livy  is  here  following  the  annalist 
Licinius  Macer  (i.st  cent.  n.c),  who  wrote  with  a  strong  democratic  bias. 
7  §  4.  tribuni  consularis]  Refers  back  to  the  statement  that  Licinius 
had  hccn  tribunus  niililuin  {consulari potestate).  Manlius  pleaded  that, 
in  appointing  Licinius  his  Master-of-Horse,  he  was  showing  no  more 
favour  to  the  plebs  than  the  whole  people  had  shown  in  electing  the 
same  man  consular  tribune;  cf.  23.  11.  10:  magistrum  equitum,  qnae 
consularis  potestas  sit,  fusum  fugatum.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
Magister  Equitum,  being  entirely  subordinate  to  the  dictator,  had  not 
as  much  influence  as  a  consular  tribune. 

12  §6.  privatim...publice]  A  striking  e.xample  of  the  use  of  adverbs 
in  an  adjectival  sense.  Note  that  this  is  helped  out  by  their  position 
between  the  adj.  and  the  subst. ;  cf.  c.  4.  i  n. 

13  consenuisse]  'had  lost  their  natural  force.'  For  this  sense  of  con- 
senescere,  cf  Cic.  ad  Att.  2.  13.  2 :  quanto  in  odio  noster  amictts 
Magnusl  cuius  cognomen  utui  cum  Crassi  Divitis  cognomine  consencscit ; 
Pompey's  title  of  Magnus  had  lost  its  force. 

id  §  7.  ablegatione]  A  rare  vvord  used  instead  of  the  commoner 
relegatio.  The  war  had  been  made  a  pretext  for  sending  the  plebeian 
voters  into  an  honourable  banishment. 

M.  L.   VX.  10 
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17  fulmen]  Equivalent  to  'ovcrpowciing  niij^lit.'  Livy  Lail  piobably 
la1<en  tlie  expression  froni  tlie  poets;  cf.  Lucr.  3.  1034:  Scipiadas,  belli 
fiiliiieu,  Carthagims  horror,  and  Verg.  Aen.  6.  842:  duo  fultnina  belli, 
Scipiadas.     Cicero  {^pro  Balbo  34)  has  a  similar  expression. 

21  §  0.  forum]  The  spot  where  many  distressing  scenes  would  occur 
as  the  result  of  the  harsh  law  of  debt ;  cf.  c.  14.  3.  It  was  in  the 
foruin  that  the  debtor  was  finally  handed  over  to  the  mercy  of  his 
creditor. 

23  §10.  aestimaturos]  The  or.  recta  would  be  (/?<rtW(/(?...ac'.f//wato/j.? 
We  should  therefore  expect  a  subj.  in  the  or.  obliqua  according  to  strict 
rule.  But  the  question  is  virtually  rhetorical  and  equal  to  a  neg. 
statement,  nunquam  aestimaturos',   cf.  c.   17.  5  n. 

25  incidant]  Note  the  quantity,  inciJere,  'to  cut  away.'  For  the 
gerundive  with  inter,  cf.  c.  11.  5  n. 

27  per  quos]  Again  the  absence  of  a  connecting  particle  serves  to 
bring  out  the  contrast  forcibly. 

senes]     No  doubt  with  reference  to  consenuissc  in  §  6. 

29  relinquat]  Relinquei-c,  parallr.l  to  postidare,  mighi  have  been 
expected.  As  it  is,  we  must  supply  another  ut,  dependent  upon 
postulare. 

§  11.  statuerent]  Many  instances  of  the  varying  use  of  primary 
and  secondary  tenses  of  the  subj.  in  or.  obliqua  have  occurred 
before;  cf.  c.  6.  8  ff. :  creassct...possit,  etc,  c.  17.  3:  iugulentur... 
fingerent...responderet,  c  23.  lo,  11,  etc  The  present  passage, 
however,  shows  the  variation  so  strikingly,  that  it  seemed  bcst  to 
reserve  discussion  of  the  constr.  for  this  place.  In  an  Appendix  to 
his  edilion  of  Bk.  II,  Prof.  Conway  has  examined  Livy's  use  of  primary 
and  secondary  tenses  of  the  subj.  in  or.  obliqua  after  a  past  vb.  of 
saying  or  thinking.  He  shows  that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  Livy  is 
in  the  habit  of  keeping  ihe  tense  of  the  or.  recta,  wherever  practicable. 
But  since  this  is  impossible  in  the  case  of  thc  Imperative,  Fut.,  and  Fut. 
Perf.  Ind.,  he  usually  converts  these  into  secondary  tenses  of  the  subj. 
Thus  in  §  10  relinquat  repeats  the  pres.  subj.  of  the  recta,  but  statuerent 
represents  the  imperat.  statuite.  In  the  next  sentence,  vellent  and  refice- 
rent  are  not  in  accordance  with  Prof.  Conway's  rule,  but  seem,  as  he 
says,  to  be  under  the  influence  of  the  secondary  tenses  immediately  prc- 
ceding ;  a  return  is  made  to  the  primary  tenses  with  opus  sit  and  velinl 
(§  12).  For  further  informalion  on  this  point  Proi.  Conway^s  Appendix 
should  be  consulted. 

Exceptions  to  the   canon   appear  to   occur   in   c.  6.  8:    creasset  for 
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crciiverit  (cf.,  however,   Prol.    Con\vay's  foot-note,  p.    192),  c.   17.  4: 
vidissent  for  vidcrint,  and  c.  13.  9  :  ^^csta  esscnl  [ot  gcsta  sint. 

31        coniiincte]  i.c.  in  the  form  of  a  lcx  salura. 

p.   55.     I     §12.     nihil]     Adverbial:  'in  no  way.' 

Chapter  XL. 

The  speech  of  Appius  Claudius  is  an  interesting  example  of  the  way 
in  which  Livy  secks  to  give  vividness  to  a  situation  by  bringing  forward 
a  person  to  exprcss  the  fecHngs  of  a  wholc  class  of  men  conccrncd  in  it. 
The  speech  may  be  regarded  as  summing  up  the  objections  to  thc  com- 
pulsory  election  of  one  plebeian  consul,  and  the  grounds  upon  which 
thc  patricians  rested  their  claims  to  exclusive  possession  of  the  chief 
magistracy.  The  foUowing  is  a  brief  analysis :  C.  40.  I  deny  that  our 
clan  has  always  opposed  the  intercsts  of  \h&plcbs',  it  has  only  done  so 
when  they  were  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  state  as  a  whole 
(§§  3-7)-  On  the  present  occasion  the  proposals  of  Licinius  and  Sextius 
simply  amount  to  a  plot  to  deprive  the  people  of  thcir  right  to  choose 
,the  chief  magistrates  from  whomsoever  they  will  (§§  8-20).  C.  41. 
The  basest  plebeian  will  be  able  to  force  himself  into  the  consulship 

(§§  1-3)- 

But  all  this  concerns  human  equity  merely ;  I  now  come  to  the 
offence  in  the  sight  of  heaven.  Patricians  only  are  qualified  to  consult 
the  gods  by  the  auspices,  and  therefore  patricians  only  can  be  elected 
consuls  without  impiety  against  the  gods.  Remember,  it  is  only  by  our* 
careful  observance  of  religion  that  we  have  grown  great  (§§  4-12). 
5  §  1.  prae]  The  strictest  prose  writers  employ/ra^,  in  causal  sense, 
only  after  a  neg.  Livy  does  not  always  observe  this  rule;  cf.  5.  13.  13: 
prae  metn . .  .obiectis  foribns  extremos  suornm  exclusere. 

stupor  silentiumque  inde]  'amazement  and  then  (i.e.  in  consequence) 
silencc' 
0        deflxisset]    The  whole  phrase  has  a  poetical  ring  about  it.     Perhaps 
Livy  is  again  indebted  to  Virgil ;  cf.  Aen.  i.  495  :  dum  sltipct  obtntuqtic 
haeret  defixus  in  tino. 

§  2.  App.  Claudius  Crassus]  Prof.  Mommsen  (//w/.  of  Romc, 
vol.  I.  App.)  has  shown  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  character 
of  the  Claudii  has  been  consistentiy  misrepresented  by  Livy,  who 
pcrhaps  follows  the  annaHst  Licinius  Macer.  Examination  of  the 
political  actions  of  members  of  the  clan  does  not  reveal  a  bitter  hostility 
to  the//<»^j.     For  the  force  oi  ob,  cf.  obnuntiatis. 
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13  §  3.  adversatos  esse]  Xolc  the  su<l(!cn  cliange  of  sul)ji'Ct,  not 
uncommon  in  Livy. 

14  §  4.  infltias  eo]  Infilias  is  an  acc.  of  molion  towards.  Literally, 
'1  procecd  to  a  denial';  cf.  exsajiiias  ire,  '  to  attend  a  funeral.'  This 
is  an  instance  in  which  later  Latin  reverts  to  a  constr.  common  in  ante- 
classical  Latin.     Livy  uses  the  phrase  several  times. 

adsciti  sumus]  For  the  migration  of  Attus  or  Attius  Clausus, 
afterwards  called  App.  Claudius,  from  Sabine  territory  to  Rome,  and 
his  subsequent  enrohnent  among  the  patres,  see  2.  16.  4,  5. 

15  enixe]    Cf.  c.  24.  iin. :  virtiitis  enixae. 

j8  §  6.  ausim]  =  a»j/«  sim,  a  subj.  of  mild  assertion  ;  the  form  is  an 
archaic  one.  It  is  remarked  that  this  is  the  only  occasion  on  which 
Livy  uses  ausim  in  a  positive  senteiice. 

19  ,aliam  incolenti  urbem]  The  phrase  vividly  describcs  the  real 
position  of  thc  pkbs  at  tlie  carliest  period  of  the  stniggle.  Patricians 
and  plebeians  were  as  two  peoples  withiu  one  city,  each  with  its  own 
niagistrates  and  assembly. 

20  quis]     Construe  closely  with  nisi. 

24  §  6.  Claudiae  familiae]  Probably  here  not  used  loosely  for 
Claitdiae  gentis,  but='of  a  branch  of  the  Claudian  clan.'  Each  gens 
was  divided  into  a  number  ol familiae,  usually  distinguished  by  a  special 
cognomen.     In  §  3,  above,  gens  sx^dfatnilia  are  apparently  synonymous. 

26  duobus  ingenuis]  If  the  father  or  mother  had  been  servile,  the  son 
would  have  ranked  as  a  libertimts. 

2^        §  7.     si  dis  placet]     Ironical. 

2y  negent...non...non]  Cf.  c.  16.  3  and  c.  23.  ynn.  The  repetition 
strengthens  the  negation. 

32        §  8.     quid  est  aliud  dicere  ?]  '  that  is  the  same  as  saying.' 

p.  56.  4  §9-  coniunctim]  Cf.  c.  39.  11:  Loniiijute.  Another  instance 
of  Livy's  love  of  variety. 

5  §  10.  Tarquinii]  The  noun  in  apposition  takes  an  adjectival 
meaning,  'lyrannous.'  P^or  a  similarly  free  use  of  a  proper  name,  cf. 
sullaturire,  'to  play  the  SuIIa,'  a  word  coined  by  Cicero  {fld  Att. 
9.  10.  6). 

6  succlamare]  A  word  of  which  Livy  is  fond,  but  which  does  not 
occur  in  Cicero  or  Caesar.  It  geuerally  e.\presses  a  reply  or  objection, 
as  bere. 

bona  venia  vestra]     Again  has  an  ironical  ring  :  '  be  so  good  as  to.' 

t>        §11.     'non'  inquit  'licebit,  ut...']     For  tlie  reading  and  punctu- 

ation,  see  Appendix.     Translate :   '  You  will  not  be  aliowed,'  says  hc, 
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'  to  pass  the  bills  relating  to  usuiy  and  land  (a  niatter  which  touches 
you  all  so  closely),  wiihout  this  portent  taking  place  in  ihe  city  of 
Rome — the  appearance  of  L.  Sextius  and  C  Licinius  here  as  consuls, 
the  thought  of  which  you  detest  and  abhor.'  Appius,  of  course,  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  the  tribune  words  he  would  never  have  uttered, 
mingling  his  o\to  views  with  the  iniaginary  demands  of  the  spealcer. 

14  §  12.  mortiferum  vitali]  '  The  death-dealing  with  the  life-giving'; 
neut.  adjj.  uscd  as  substantives. 

19        §13.     volunt]  'make  out,' '  represent.' 

23  §14.     quo]     From  tlie  enclitic  4^?«j :  Gk.  m  unaccented. 

24  §  15.  sermo]  Note  the  emphasis  on  this  word  which  is  contrasted 
with  rogaiio,  also  put  first  for  the  sake  of  emphasis. 

civilis]  means  '  becoming  to  a  citizen.' 

29  §  17.  Bint...peteret]  The  tenses  probably  express  more  and  less 
likely  contingency  respectively. 

30  Porsiniia]  The  spelling  of  this  name  varies;  we  fmd  also  Porsenna; 
e.g.  in  Acn.  8.  646,  and  Porsena  (Hor.  Efod.  16.  4);  cf.  ]MacauIay's 
Horatins,  Litroduction,  where  the  use  of  Porsena  is  defended. 

33        L.  ille  Sextius]    The  interposition  of  ilk  is  contemptuous.     Note 
the    ease  with   which    the   Roman  pracitoiiien  and    noiiien    could    be 
separated  from  each  other. 
T).    57.      ^     esse]  =,^a3fr;,  'to  be  accountcd.'     For  the  reading  consii/e, 
see  Appendix. 

de  repulsa  dimioare]  '  should  nm  the  risk  of  a  defeat.' 
1        §18.    in  commune...vocare]   'to   open  to  all  alikc';  cf.  rem  in 
medium  vocare. 

4  necesse  sit...liceat]     The.se  are  both  emphatic. 

5  societa8...consortio]  'partnership...fcIIowship.'  Weiss.  compares  4. 
5.  5:  si  in  consor/io,  si  in  socie/a/e  reipubiicae  esse.../icet.  Consors 
denotes  closer  relationship  than  socius,  but  probably  Livy  had  no  very 
clear  distinction  of  meaning  in  his  mind. 

9  §  19.  allud]  The  unusual  position  is  due  to  Livy's  love  of  variely. 
The  normal  order  occurs  above  (S  8). 

ClI.XPTER   XLI. 

r4  §  1.  et  ita  maxima  ..debeant]  The  desire  to  secure  vcrbal  anti- 
thesis  seems  to  have  led  Livy  into  obscurity.  Translate:  'They  intend 
to  win  the  greatest  honours  in  such  a  way  as  to  owe  no  gratitude,  not 
even  as  much  as  is  due  for  the  very  smallest  favour.'     The  gencral 
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meaning  is :  '  the  plebeians,  if  this  law  is  passed,  are  sure  of  the  highest 
office  in  the  state ;  consequently  they  will  not  feel  as  much  gratilude  for 
this  greatest  of  gifts,  as  they  would  for  the  smallest,  if  they  vvere  com- 
pelled  to  sue  for  it.'  The  sentence  is  an  amplification  of  c.  40.  20. 
Pro  mcans  'in  proportion  to,'  as  in  such  phrases  as  ^i.  29.  2:  proelium 
atrocins  qitam  pro  mnnero  pngnantiiitn  editur.  For  another  passage, 
where  a  fondness  for  verbal  contrast  has  resulted  in  obscurity,  see  22.  38. 
II:  se,  quae  consilia  jnagis  res  dent  /loininibus  quam  homines  rebus, 
ea  antc  teinpiis  immatura  non  praccepturum.  The  words  qtiam  homines 
rchus,  if  taken  strictly,  have  no  meaning. 

\(i  occasionibus]  'by  watching  their  opportunities,'  i.e.  by  waiting  till 
no  other  plebeian  candidate  comes  forward,  and  so  securing  their 
election  without  contest. 

17        §  2.     est  aliquis]  'there  is  sure  to  be  someone.' 

22  §3.  tanquam  regum  in  Capitolio]  Cf.  c.  40.  10,  above:  Tar- 
quinii  tribuni  plebis,  and  §  10,  belovv.  References  are  found  elsewhere 
to  these  statues  of  the  Kings  set  up  on  the  Capitol ;  cf.  Appian  B.  C. 
I.  16  (of  the  death  of  Tib.  Gracchus) :  VpaKxos  avros,  elXov/j.evos  irepl  t6 
lepbv  (i.e.  the  temple  of  Jupiter),  dvrjped-t}  KaTo.  rds  Ovpai,  irapa  tovs  tujv 
^aaiXtwv  dvdpidvTas.  The  reference,  however,  to  these  statues  as  existing 
at  this  period  is  an  anachronism. 

26  erit]     Sce  Appendi.x. 

27  §4.  etenim]  This,  the  reading  of  the  MSS.,  may  well  be  retaiued. 
Appius  apologizes  for  dwelling  so  long  on  points  vvhich  merely  affect 
the  dignity  of  a  class  of  men.  Etenim  explains  satis:  'I  have  said 
enough  and  to  spare  on  this  point,  tbr  it  is  one  concerning  mere  human 
dignity.'  Madvig's  alteration  to  at  cnim  gives,  of  course,  good  sense, 
Init  does  not  seem  necessary. 

30  auspiciis...ignoret?]  Cf.  c.  2.  sn.  and  Val.  Max.  2.  i.  i :  apud  anti- 
qitos  non  solum  publice  sed  etiam  privatim  nihil  gerebatiir  nisi  auspicio 
primo  sumpto;  also  Cic.  in  Vat.  6.  14:  auspicia,  quibus  haec  urbs  con- 
tiita  cst,  quibus  omnis  res  publica  atque  imperium  continetur. 

33        §  *•     patres]     Here  unmistakably  means  'patricians.' 

plebeius..,magistratus]  The  tribunes  of  the  plebs  and  the  plcbeian 
aediles,  being  without  the  right  of  taking  the  auspices,  vvere  not  elected 
under  the  presidcncy  of  a  magistrate  empowered  to  take  the  auspices; 
cf  5.  14.  4:  comitiis,  auspicato  quae  flerent,  indignum  dis  visum 
honorcs  vulgari  discnminaqite  gciitiiim  confiindi ;  cf.  also  4.  6.   2. 

p.  58.  ^  §  ®"  populus]  The  whole  people  in  the  comitia  as  con- 
trasted  with   the  plcbs  in  its  concilia. 
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3  ipsi]  Explaincd  by/m'rt//.  Tlioiigh  they  held  no  magistracy,  the 
patrician  members  of  the  Senate  (patres  in  the  restricted  sense)  liad  the 
auspicia  in  their  keeping,  whenever  the  chief  magistrates  resigned  without 
holding  the  elections  of  their  successors  {interregmiin). 

4  interregem  prodamus]    Seec.  i.^n. 
privati]     See  Appendi.x. 

6  §  7.  plebeios  consules]  Livy,  in  putting  this  argument  into  the 
mouth  of  Appius,  appoars  to  have  overlooked  tlie  fact  that  the  plcbeian 
consular  tribuncs  must  have  had  the  power  of  taking  the  auspices. 

8  §  8.  esse...pascantur]  See  Appendix.  The  words  are  in  or. 
obliqua,  and  represent  the  arguments  used  by  the  scoffers:  '  what  does 
it  matter,  if  the  sacred  cliickens  refuse  to  fced?'  The  prcs.  subj.  indi- 
cates  several  indefinite  occasions,  the  perf.  one  particular. 

9  pulli]  This  method  of  augury  was  known  as  aitspicia  ex  tripiidiis; 
it  was  especially  resorted  to  upon  niilitary  expcdilions  owing  to  its  con- 
venience.  The  birds,  generally  chickens,  were  carried  about  in  cages, 
and  the  omen  was  drawn  from  the  manner  in  which  they  fed.  If  they 
fed  so  eagerly  that  some  of  the  food  fell  from  their  mouths,  then  the 
omen  was  favourable  (tripndiuin  solistiinum);  if  they  refused  to  feed,  it 
was  unfavourable  :  cf.  ro.  40.  4 :  nam  cum  pulli  non  pascerentur,  pul- 
larius  auspicinin  mentiri  ausus  tripudium  solistimum  consuli  nuntiavit ; 
also  9.  14.  4.  It  is  evident  from  the  present  passage  that  reluctancc 
to  come  from  the  cage  was  also  considered  an  evil  omen. 

The  various  mcthods  of  augury  in  voguc  among  the  Romans  may  be 
briefly  mentioned.  Thcy  are  givcn  l)y  Festus,  pp.  260,  261  ;  quinque 
gcnera  signoruin  ohsci-vant  augures  publici,  ex  caelo,  cx  avibus,  ex  tri- 
piidiis,  ex  quadrupcdibus,  ex  diris.  They  included  therefore  the  oljser- 
vation  of  (r)  signs  from  Ihe  sky,  particularly  thunder  and  liijhtning. 
(2)  The  fiight  and  cries  of  birds.  (3)  The  behaviour  of  sacred  chlckens. 
(4)  The  movements  of  animals.  (5)  Miscellaneous  warnings.  The  first 
four  were  known  as  auguria  impctrativa,  i.e.  signs  specially  askcd  for, 
the  last  as  augiiria  ohlativa,  i.e.  signs  sent  froni  heaven  unaskcd  for. 

si  occecinerit  avis]  '  if  a  bird  has  ultered  an  ill-omened  cry.'  This 
is  probably  to  be  referred  to  (2)  in  the  note  above.  The  observation 
of  the  flight  and  cries  of  various  birds  was  the  oldest  means  of  augury 
employed  at  Rome  (as  we  might  infer  from  the  word  auspiciuin),  though 
later  it  fell  into  disuse.  The  present  onien  might,  however,  come 
urider  (5). 

The  use  of  the  vvord  rccinere  is  anolhcr  of  [,ivy"s  archnisnis;  cf. 
c.  •,.  7  n.      For  the  forcc  oi  ob,  cf.  ohnuntiatio. 
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11  nostri]     See  Appendix. 
rem]  'state. ' 

12  §  9.     pace  deorum]  '  tlie  favour  of  heaven  ' ;  cf.  c.  i.  12. 

13  pontifices,  augures,  sacriflculi  reges]  Religious  offices  at  this  time 
strictly  confuied  to  patricians.  The  rex  sacri/tculus  is  better  known  as 
rex  sacrorum.  He  was  theoretically  the  inheritor  of  the  old  religious 
functions  of  the  Kings,  but  was,  in  reality,  of  little  importance,  being 
quite  subordinatc  to  the  Pontifex  Maxinius.  Ile  announced  the  coming 
festivals  of  the  month  upon  the  Nones ;  he  was  also  regarded  as  the 
representative  head  of  Roman  family  life  (cf.  the  ^affiXevs  at  Athens). 
The  small  amount  of  influence  attaching  to  this  office  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that,  even  to  the  latest  times,  the  rex  sacroriim  was  selected 
from  the  patricians  only,  whose  monopoly  in  this  point  the  plebs  did 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  contest.  On  the  other  hand,  the  colleges 
of  pontifices  and  augurs,  who  had  real  political  imporlance,  were  thrown 
open  to  the  plebs  by  the  kx  Ognlnia  of  300  B.c. 

14  apicem  Dialem]  i.e.  the  special  hat  worn  by  the  Flamen  Dialis 
or  pricst  of  Jupiter  ;  it  was  also  known  as  albogalerus  from  its  whiteness. 
Apex  is  here  put  instead  oijlameii,  the  wearing  of  the  albogalcrus  being 
cliaracteristic  of  the  priest,  who  was  not  allowed  to  appear  in  the  open 
air  wilhout  his  special  hat.  An  albogalerus  is  figured  in  Ramsay, 
Antiqs.'^  p.   381 ;  see  p.  382  for  the  apex  and  ancilia. 

The  apex,  which  was  worn  by  the  Salii  and  all  the  Jlamines,  was 
essentially  a  pointed  piece  of  olive  wood,  surrounded  with  wool;  the 
cap,  to  which  this  was  attached,  was  usually,  though  not  invariably, 
conical  in  shape.  Here  apex  is  used  for  the  cap  and  piece  of  wood 
combined.  The  Flamen  Dialis,  together  with  the  Flamen  Martialis 
and  Flamen  Quirinalis,  was  known  as  a  Flavien  maior,  and  was  chosen 
to  the  end  from  the  ranks  of  the  patricians. 

15  ancilia]  The  shields  in  the  custody  of  the  Salii  or  priests  of  Mars, 
and  carried  annually  in  procession  by  them  during  the  month  of  March. 
According  to  legend  the  original  shield  fell  from  heaven,  and  the  re- 
maining  eleven  were  copies  of  it.  The  ancile  closely  resembled  in  shape 
the  figure  8  ;  the  word  is  perhaps  derived  from  an  {=amb,  as  in  anceps) 
and  caedo,  i.e.  cut  in  on  both  sides. 

The  Salii  were  divided  into  two  colleges,  each  consisting  of 
12  members.  The  Salii  Palatitti  ov/ed  their  institution,  as  it  was  said, 
to  Numa,  while  the  younger  Salii  Collitti  were  created  by  Tullus  Hostilius. 
The  Salii  were  to  the  last  chosen  from  patricians  only. 

penetralia]     No  doulit  Ihe  reference  is  to  the  Temple  of  Vesta  and 
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and  tlie  Vcstal  Virgins,  who  were  neces=;arily  patrician  maidcns  and 
whose  purity  was  regarded  as  of  supreme  importance.  But  there  is  also 
a  more  particular  allu^ion  to  the  penetralia  or  shrine  within  the  atrium 
of  the  Vestals,  in  which  were  stored  the  most  holy  pledges  of  Rome"s 
existence,  among  them  the  Palladium:  cf.  5.  52.  7.  None  might  enter 
hcre  except  the  Pontifices  and  the  Vestals,  whereas  the  Temple  of  Vesta 
with  the  perpetual  fire  was  acccssible  to  the  gcneral  public.  See 
cpecially  Lanciani,  Ancieitt  Koim  in  the  li^ht  of  recent  discowries,  pp. 

1.34  ff- 

16       §  10.    auspicato]    Cf.  §  6,  above. 

18  patres  auctores]  The  precise  meaning  of  fatrum  auctoritas  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  The  most  probable  view  is  that  it 
was  the  final  act  of  sanction  given  by  the  patrician  members  of  the 
Senate  to  laws  and  elections  made  in  the  comitia;  cf.  c.  42.  10:  palricii 
se  auctores  futuros  negabant.  In  connection  witii  this  chapter  may  be 
quoted  a  passage  from  (Cicero)  de  domo  sua  14.  38  (cf.  Seeley,  Livy  r', 
Introd.  p.  63) ;  it  describes  the  efiect  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
patriciate :  ita  fopulus  Rontanus  brevi  tempore  neque  regem  sacrorum, 
ncqueflamines,  ncc  salios  hahebif,  nec  ex  parte  dimidia  reliqiios  sacerdotcs, 
neque  auclorcs  cenfuriatortim  et  curiatoruin  comitioriiiii ;  auspiciaque 
poptili  Romani,  si  magistratus  patricii  crcati  non  sint,  intereant  necesse 
est,  cum  interrex  nullus  sit,  quod  et  ipsum  patricitim  esse  et  a  patriciis 
prodi  neccsse  est,  It  almost  looks  as  though  Livy  had  iiad  this  passage 
bcfore  him,  when  writing  the  present  chapter. 

25        §  12.     fdJ^%is]=feceriiis\  cf.  c.  35.  ^n. 

Chapter  XLII. 

■28  §2.  decemvlria  Ba.<iroT\im'\  =  dec.  sacris  faciundis;  cf.  c.  5.  8  and 
c.  37.  12  nn. 

ex  parte]     Ilalf  from  the  patricians  and  half  from  the  plcbs,  as  is 
explaincd  in  the  next  sentence. 

p.  59.  8.  §  4.  Velitraruin  obsidionem]  For  this  siege  and  its  issue, 
see  c.  36.  5  n. 

10  belli  Gallici]  Cf.  Phit.  Cam.  cc.  40,  41.  The  most  interesting 
fealure  of  PIutarch's  account  is  the  alteration  in  tlie  Roman  equipment, 
said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Camiilus  at  tliis  time  to  rcpei  the 
onslaught  of  the  Gauls.  The  latter  were  chiefly  formidable  on  account 
of  the  terrible  blows  which  they  inflicted  with  their  long  swords.  To 
meet   this   danger,  Camiilus  made  the   Roman    soldiers   wear  smooth 
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lielmcts  of  iron  (ix''^*''^^''^°-'^°  f^-^"  i'P<^''V  '''o^'>  TrKeiaTois  oKoaior^pa  KaX 
XeFa  rars  wepKpepiiais,  ws  diro\iadatv€iv  17  KaTciyvvadat  ras  naxo-ipO'^),  and 
cany  brazen  shields,  and  taught  them  to  use  the  piluiu  as  a  weapon  of 
defence,  as  well  as  pf  oflfence  (ai/rous  5e  toi^s  (XTpaTiwTas  idiSa^e  to?s 
iiaaoh  fiaKpoTs  Sia  xfpos  XPW^"'^  '<''■'■  ■'■o'^  ^i(p((n  tuv  iroXffiiuv  viro^aX- 
\ovTas  eKS^x^"'^'"  ''''^^  Kara^opds). 
1 ;,  §5.  Claudius]  Q.  Claudius  Quadric;aiius,  an  annalist  of  the 
Sullan  age.  He  recorded  the  history  of  Rome  from  the  caplure  of  the 
clty  by  the  Gauls  to  his  own  timcs.  Livy  always  calls  this  annahst 
Claudius  simply,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  his  identity  with 
the  Q.  Claudivis  Quadrigarius  mentioned  by  Velleius  Paterculus  and 
Aulus  Gellius.  Ciaudius,  who  appears  to  have  been  rather  more  trust- 
worthy  than  the  majority  of  the  later  annalists,  is  largely  used  by  Livy 
in  the  ^tli  decade. 

14  in  ponte  pugnani]  Cf.  vii.  9  and  10;  under  the  year  36  r  B.c. 
Livy  there  relates  the  battle  between  the  Romans  and  Gauls  on  the 
river  Anio.  Little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  historical  accuracy  of 
these  fights  with  the  Gauls.  It  is  highly  probable  that  in  the  present 
instance  the  victory  of  M.  Furius  Camillus  is  simply  taken  from  the 
later  victory  of  L.  Furius  Camibus  in  349  B.c.     See  vii.  26. 

17  §  6.  decem  haud  minus  post  annos]  A  careless  statement  in 
view  of  Livy"s  own  account  in  vii.  9.  With  this  use  of  miniis,  inserted 
as  it  were  parenthetically  without  affecting  the  constr.  of  the  senience, 
cf.  that  of  fliis  and  ai/iplitis,  e.g.  ainplius  diio  /iii/ia,  '  two  miles 
and  more.' 

1 5  in  Albano  agro]     See  map. 

•22  §8.  palati  alil...tutati  sunt],  'the  rest  {alii^cctcri,  as  often) 
roamed  about,  the  majority  niaking  for  Apulia,  and  protected  them- 
selves  from  their  enemy  both  (citni)  by  their  distant  flight  and  also  {liiiii) 
by  their  wide  dispersion,  which  fear  and  panic  alike  had  produced.' 

24  terrorque]     See  Appendix. 

25  consensu  patrum  plebisque]  This  does  not  give  the  strict  con- 
stitutional  practice  with  regard  to  the  granting  of  a  triumph.  Livy 
wishes  to  depict  the  unanimity  with  which  Caniillus'  triumph  was 
welcomed.  The  granting  of  a  triumph  lay  with  the  Senate  alone, 
and  in  7.  17.  9  we  find  that  a  Iriumph  pppttli  iiissti  was  regarded  as 
unconstitutional.     See  also  3.  63.  9. 

28  §  9.  dictator  senatusque  victus]  The  dictator  did  nut  interfere 
as  in  c.  38.  6  ff.  The  senate  authorised  the  election  of  consuls  instead  of 
consular  tribnncs;    unless,    indeed,   sciia/iis  is  used  loosely  tor  pa/rcs. 
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and  thc  mcrininp;  is  tliat  tlie  patnint  nttctoritas  niade  the  resolutions 
law. 
30  adversa  nobilitate]  'inthe  face  of  patrician  opposition.' 
l,^  §  10.  patricii]  The  consent  of  the  patrician  portion  of  tlie  senate 
vvas  required  for  the  confirniation  of  elections  as  weil  as  for  laws  passed 
in  the  Coniitia.  Fur  the  phrase  />atncii  auctores  instead  of  patres 
auctores,  see  c.  41.  10  n. 
p.  60.  "2.  §  11.  tandem]  See  Appendix. 
4  praetore]  Latcr  known  as  the  practor  urhanus  in  contrast  to  the 
praetor pcrei^riniis.  Tlie  full  significance  of  this  concession  on  the  part 
of  the  plcbs  can  only  be  graspod  by  remcmbcring  that  praetores  was  Ihe 
early  name  of  the  highest  luagistrates  of  the  state;  cf.  3.  55.  12,  and 
Cic.  Leg.  3.  3.  8 :  regio  imperio  duo  suuio ;  iique  praeeundo,  ituiicando, 
consulendo,  praetores,  iudices,  consulcs  appellamino  (so  MSS.  ;  some  edd. 
appellantor).  Now  that  the  sacred  consulship  had  been  thrown  open 
to  the  plel>s,  the  patricians  wished  to  retain  for  themselves  an  office 
which  would  at  once  deprive  the  consulship  of  a  part  of  ils  powers  and 
soothe  their  woundcd  vanity  by  its  name ;  cf.  7.  1.  6.  But  there  was 
also  a  more  practical  rcason  for  the  crcation  of  the  new  magistracy.  The 
consuls  nowhad  their  time  so  fully  occujiicd  with  the  conduct  of  niilitary 
affairs,  that  it  was  impossihle  that  they  could  adu<|uately  supcrintend  the 
administration  of  justice.  The  practorship  was  thrown  opcn  to  the 
plcbeians  in  337  I3.c.  Cf.  Grccnidge,  Roinan  Public  Life,  pp.  120  ff. 
1)  §  12.  concordiain]  Plutarch  (Cam.  42)  records  Ihe  vowing  of  a 
temple  to  Concord  by  Camillus  on  this  occasion,  and  its  confirmation  by 
the  people:  (TvveXddfTes  i^l/rjiplaavTO  ttjs  fiev  'Onovoias  lepov,  wffirep  eii^aTo 
Kct/tiXXos,  els  Tr)v  dyopav  Kal  rrjv  eKK\r}aiav  dironTov  (Trl  tois  yeyevrj- 
fiivois  ldpvffaff$ai.  This  was  the  temple  facing  the  Forum  bclovv  the 
Mons  Capitolinus.     See  ma]i. 

7  merito...deum  immortalium  fore]  'would  be  in  nccordance  vvith 
the  merit  of  thc  immortal  gods';  cf.  Cic.  ad  Att.  5.  ir.  6:  et  hercule 
mcrito  tuo  feci,  '  I  acted  in  accordance  vvith  your  desert.'  Weiss. 
quotes  28.  9.  8  :  se...dccernerc  patrcs  nicrito  deoriim  privnini,  dciii, 
scniiidiim  deos,  consulum  responderunt.     See  Appcndix. 

si  quando  unquam  alias]  The  redundancy  of  the  phrase  is  note- 
wortliy.  Tiiis  characteristic  of  Livy  makes  it  necessary  to  employ 
caution  in  bracketing  seemingly  unnecessary  words. 

8  ut...adiiceretur]  Depends  at  once  on  dignani  and  id,  bcing  ex- 
planalory  of  both :   'thal  tlic  occasion  vvas  wortliy  (of  thc  cclebratioii) 
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and  that  it  would  be  in  accordance  vvith  the  merlt  of  the  immortal  gods 
that  iudi  maximi  sliould  take  place,'  elc. 

ludi  maxlmi]  These  were  the  games  which  became  known  as  the 
liidi  Romani.  Their  foundation  is  attributed  by  Livy  to  Tarquinius 
rriscus,  in  celebration  of  a  victory  over  the  I,atins ;  cf.  i.  3-;.  10  : 
solemnes  deinde  aniiui  mansere  ludi,  Romani  magniqtte  varie  appellati. 
Prof.  Mommsen,  however,  has  shown  [Rom.  Forsch.  1.  pp.  42  ff.)  that  in 
all  probability  the  games  were  originally  held  merely  from  time  to  time 
as  the  result  of  vows  made  by  successful  generals  {ludi  votivi,  cf.,  e.g., 
4.  27.  i),  and  that  subsequently,  very  possibly  on  the  present  occasion, 
they  became  the  annual  ludi  Romani,  which  by  Cicero's  time  lasted 
from  the  ^th  to  the  r^th  of  September,  These  games  were  closely 
bound  up  with  the  worship  of  Jupiter,  the  central  point  of  the  festival 
being  formed  by  the  epulum  lovis  on  the  i^th  (the  ides).  September 
was  the  natural  month  for  celebrating  successes  gained  in  war,  for,  as 
a  riile,  it  marked  the  close  of  the  summer  campaigns.  Cf.  Warde 
Fowler,  The  Rornan  Fcstivals,  pp.  215  ff. 
9  §  13.  recusantibus]  This  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  curule 
aedileship  can  scarcely  be  correct,  since  the.cost  of  the  games  would  at 
this  time  be  practically  covered  by  the  state  allowance,  extravagant 
expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  aediles  being  characteristic  of  later 
Republican  times  only.  The  patricians  seem  to  have  seized  the 
opportunity  of  gaining  two  more  magistracies  for  themselves  in  relurn 
for  the  plel)eian  consulship. 

12  ut]  To  be  taken  closely  with  id:  '  they  would  gladly  become 
aediles  for  the  sake  of  honouring  the  immortal  gods.'  Weiss.  takes  id 
as  referring  to  munus  and  tit  as  =  '  on  condition  that.' 

13  §14.  senatus  consultum]  Livy's  language  might  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose  that  the  curule  aedileship  was  founded  by  decree  of  the  senate ; 
this  is  unlikely.  Probably  a  resolution  of  the  people  was  passed 
creating  ihe  magistracy,  and  then  the  senate  directed  the  dictator  to 
hold  the  elections. 

14  dictator  populum  rogaret]  i.e.  he  held  the  elections  inhis  capacity 
of  supreme  niagistrate.  The  Curule  Aediles  were  elected  by  the 
Cojnitia  Tributa.  The  next  year  (cf.  7.  i.  6)  it  was  agreed  that  they 
should  be  chosen  from  patricians  and  plebeians  in  alternate  years,  and 
this  custom  continued  for  a  considerable  time.  The  work  of  the  new 
aediles  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  plebeian  aediles ;  besides  the  cura 
htdoruiii,  they  had  charge  of  the  police  of  tlie  city  and  of  the  corn  supply. 
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APPENDIX    ON    THE   TEXT   OF    BOOK   VI. 

All  the  existing  MSS.  of  the  first  decade  of  Livy  aie,  with  one  ex- 
ception,  founded  on  a  recension  of  the  text  made  by  one  Victorianus 
towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  In  this  recension  ihe  sixth  book, 
together  with  Ihe  seventh  and  eighth,  was  revised  by  Nicomachus 
Flavianus;  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  books  were  allotted  to  his  son 
Nicomachus  Dexter.  Of  the  MSS.  the  most  important  are  the  Medicean 
(M)  in  Florence,  of  tlie  eleveatli  century,  and  the  Parisian  (P),  of  the 
tenth  century^  Besides  these  there  exists  a  much  carlier  MS.,  the  codcx 
Veronensis  of  the  fourth  century.  It  contains  the  greater  part  of  tlie 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  books,  and  parls  of  the  early  chapters  of  Ihe  sixth, 
viz.  of  cc.  I.  3  to  4.  9  and  cc.  6.  4  to  7.  i.  The  opiniou  of  Frof. 
Mommscn,  who  published  this  MS.  in  the  Commentationes  of  the 
Berlin  Academy  of  1 S68,  is  that  it  goes  back  to  an  archetype  anterior 
to  the  Nicomachean  recension ;  hence  its  importance.  The  MS.  (known 
as  V)  is,  however,  inferior  as  a  whole  to  the  Nicomachean  archetype, 
though  it  has,  as  will  be  seen,  in  some  cases  prescrvcd  the  true  reading. 
M  =  Codex  Mediceus. 
P  =  Codex  Parisiensis. 
V  =  Codex  Veronensis. 

Mdg.  ^Madvig,  Emendationes  Liviajiae  (Ed.   2). 

Weiss.  =  W.  Weissenborn's  annotated  editiim  of  Livy  (^th  ed.),  re- 
vised  by  H.  J.   Miiller  (FI.  J.  M.). 

Ltb.  =:F.  Luterbacher's  ed.  of  Livy,  Book  vi. 

Zingerle  =  A.  Zingerle's  edition  of  tlie  text,  iSyo. 
;.  1     §  6.     legatus]     Bracketed  by  Cobet. 

§  8.  After  Camillus  the  MSS.  read  ilerum.  This  was  removed  by 
Baumgarten-Crusius.  Weiss.  remarks  that  it  is  not  usual  to  insert  the 
number  of  times  a  man  has  held  the  office  of  interrex.     Ltb.  reads 
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proditiis,  comparing,  among  olher  passages,  4.  43.  9:  postremo  L.  Papirius 
Miigilaniis  proditus  intcrrex.  Iterum,  as  Weiss.  says,  probably  came 
in  from  the  following  line. 

§11.  rei  nulli]  The  reading  of  P,  adopted  by  Mdg.  VM  read 
rei  nullius,  which  Weiss.  followed,  interpreting  thus:  rei  nullius  agendae 
is  explanatory  of  insigncm,  'they  made  the  day  distinct,  i.e.  a  day  of 
doing  nothing.'  H.  J.  M.  and  Ltb.  adopt  Freudenberg's  conj.  religione 
rei  ullius,  '  tliey  distinguished  the  day  by  religious  scruple  against  doing 
anything.'  Ltb. ,  however,  (after  T.  Faber)  suggests  that  re  nulla... 
agenda  may  be  the  true  reading. 

2  §  3.  defectionis]  From  V,  which  has  adedefectionis.  The  other 
MSS.  (according  to  H.  J.  M.)  read  defectioni.  Ltb.  and  Zingerle, 
however,  say  they  read  defectione,  and  adopt  this  in  their  text. 

§  8.     Mecium]     VP.     M  mcstium.     Another  MS.  metium. 

§  II.  militibus  munitum]  SuppHed  by  V  only,  and  generally 
adopted  by  edd.  It  might,  however,  very  well  be  a  scribe's  insertion 
to  bring  out  the  point  of  the  sentence  more  clearly. 

3  §  5.  ante  moenia,  patentes  portas]  Ltb.  reads  ante patentes portas 
after  V. 

§  7.     portas]     Mdg.  would  omit  the  second  portas. 

4  §  8.  relinquerent]  The  MSS.;  except  V,  which  lias  relinquerctur . 
The  latter  reading  is  adopted  by  H.  J.  M.,  Ltb.,  and  Zingerle. 

5  §  3.     habuerint]     Mdg.     MSS.  habuerunt. 

§  5.     moverunt]     Mdg.     M'  moverent,  M-  moverant,  P  moverat. 
eodem]    MSS.    Ascensius,  followed  by  H.  J.  M.,  would  read  eandem. 
Ltb.  after  Wesenberg  omits  eodcm.     Can  tempore  have  fallen  out? 

6  §5.     voluntarios]     Bracketed  by  Mdg.  as  a  gloss. 

§  7.  in  animo]  MSS. ;  except  V,  which  has  ?</  animo.  Wolflhn 
animo. 

§  8.  dictatorem]  MSS.  Bracketed  by  Mdg.  Weiss.  suggested 
imperatorem. 

honorato]     V.     Other  MSS.  Iionoratuin.     Aldus  honoratorum. 

§  13.     ad  urbem]     V.     Other  MSS.  in  urbe. 

§  14.     alia  belli]     V.     P  belli  alia,  M  belli  atia. 

§16.     in  partem]     V.    Other  MSS.  ?« /'a/-/ej,  wliich  might  be  right. 

7  §  2.  restitantes]  Gronovius.  MSS.  rcsistentes,  which  is  by  no 
means  impossible. 

§  4.  et  Aequis]  MSS.  Heusinger,  followed  by  Ltb.,  ex  Aequis. 
It  is  true  that  the  reading  of  the  MSS.  would,  taken  strictly,  imply  ihat 
the  victory  had  been  gained  over  a  united  force  of  Volscians  and  Aequians. 
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But  Livy  was  so  accustoincd  lo  tlie  cullocalion  Vohd  et  Acqni,  tliat  lie 
probably  wiote  it  dowii  here  without  lliinking. 

8  §  7.  fugam  impediebat]  liikl.  generally  iox  fui^a  iiitpedidiat  of  tlie 
Ijest  MSS.  Sume  MSS.  liave  fuga  itiifaiic-kiiur,  which  miglit  be  the 
true  reading. 

9  §6.     in  Volscos]     A.  Perizonius.     MSS.  in  Volscis. 

§  9.  tanta]  MSS.  ;  except  M  wliich  has  montaiia.  Ilcerwagen 
non  tam  a,  adopted  by  Weiss.,  Ltb. ,  and  Zingerle. 

10  §  8.  iis]  Wesenberg.  MSS.  /lis.  Livy  sonietimes  rctains  /lic  in 
or.  obliqua,  but  in  the  present  instance  /lis  would  be  especially  awkward, 
coming  as  it  dues  imniediately  after  eos. 

11  §3.     esse]     l,idg.  oimis  esse  a.x\dxea.As  aptiti  excrcitus  tantum... 
§  7.     primus]     T.  P\aber.     MSS.  primum. 

12  §  8.  vatesque]  The  reading  of  the  inferior  MSS.  The  better 
MSS.  have  vatesve,  which  Weiss.  retained,  comparing  c.  14.  10:  itidi- 
catum  addictumve. 

§10.  tene;  at]  Wesenberg.  MSS. /tv/faj-,  which  Weiss.  retained, 
comparing  3.  48.  4:  ignosce...sinas. 

pavore]     MSS.     Mdg.  labore  on  slight  MS.  authority. 

13  §7.  hominum]  MSS.  Siesbye  £?/«««<«/,  which,  as  Ltb.  says.gives 
no  inteUigible  constr.  Wesenberg  suggested  nec  /lominum  solnin.  nec 
omnes  would  give  a  good  sense,  but  would  leave  the  origin  of  the  cor- 
ruption  unexplained. 

14  §  2.  intuenti]  Gronovius.  MSS.  intucuda,  which  miglit  after  all 
be  right. 

§  9.  commodioris]  Aldus.  MSS.  commotiores,  wliich  Weiss. 
thought  might  bear  an  active  meaning  'more  violent.'  Wesenberg 
accommodatioris . 

15  §  9.  afluit]  For  the  existence  of  this  forni,  see  Dombar*;  in  Neue 
ya/irbiic/ier  fiir  P/iilologie,  1877,  pp.  341  ff.  No  other  example  of  the 
meaning  '  to  flow  away  from '  is  adiluced  from  classical  Latiniiy ;  cf. 
GeUius  5.  16.  3:  Epicuriis  atttem  afluere  seinper  ex  omnibtts  corporibus 
simulacra  quaedatn  corporuiit  ipsorum...piitat.  For  the  meaning  '  to  be 
present  in  abundance,'  several  examplcs  are  cited,  though  there  is  usually 
a  discrepancy  between  the  MS.S.  Cf.  Livy  3.  ^d.  7  :  neque  /lonori 
magno  locutn  neque  virtuti  putant  esse,  nisi  ubi  effusae  afluant  opes  (so 
M.  P^  has  afiuent,  other  MSS.  affltient) ;  also  23.  4.  4  :  afluenti  copia 
voluptatiunt ,     .See  Fiigner,  Lex.  Liv.,  s.v, 

§  10.  reliquam]  Mdg.  MSS.  aliquam.  Of  other  conjectures 
Huschke's  at  aequain  and  Morstadt's  antiqiiam  may  be  mentioned. 
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17  §3.  populares  suos]  MSS.  Mdg.  L)rackLL(jd/^////tzyvj-,  Uuker  «/t^j-. 
The  former  is  more  likcly  tu  liave  bcen  a  gloss.  Kraffert  viros  fur  suos 
(so  II.  J.  M.  aiid  Zingerlc).     Wciss.  patronos,  and  Ltb.  palronos  suos. 

§5.  Capitolino]  MSS.  Bracketed  by  Kiclil.  Mdg.'s  later  con- 
jcclurc  Capitolini  is  not  improbable  in  view  of  such  passages  as  7.  4.  3 
aud  7.  32.  15.     It  is  adopted  by  Zingerle. 

§  6.  quod]  Mdg.  after  Doujat.  MSS.  id  quoJ.  II.  J.  M.  eo  tjuod. 
la      §1.     sut»  exitum]    Mdg. ;  l.i9>S.  sub  exitii. 

§  3.  iam]  Gronovius.  M  iain  in,  other  MSS.  in.  H.  J.  M. 
thinks  in  propinqiiuin  arose  from  in  propiiiquo  a  gloss  on  aderat. 

§6.     quot  enim]    MSS. ;  Mdg.  quoteni  [cL  Cic.  ad  Att.  11.  33). 

§  12.     [et]iam]     Gronovius.     MSS.  etiam. 

19  §4.  et  ei]  Mdg.  after  Stroth  (Cic.  de  fin.  Excursus  l);  MSS.  et, 
whicli  A.  Perizonius  removed  as  corrupt. 

20  §  8.  produxit]  MSS.  Bracketed  by  Mdg.  Ltb.  adopts  Rhenanus' 
conjecture  produxissc,  and  alters  noininatum  into  noininavisse ;  he 
further  changes  inter  quos  into  interque  eos.  Tliis  gives  a  good  sense, 
but  fails  to  account  for  the  corruption.  Zing.  follows  Ltb.,  but  keeps 
nominaiuin. 

nominatim]  Mdg.  for  noininatum  of  MSS.;  Mommsen,  Roin. 
Forsch.  1.  pp.  185,  186  n.,  thinks  that  if  Mdg.'s  reading  is  adopted, 
absentem,  which  is  pointless,  must  be  struck  out  as  well  as  produxit. 

22  §  I.     tribunis]     Several  Edd.  brackct  this  word  after  Muret. 

23  §  5.  rapere]  So  tlie  better  MSS.  Capere,  the  reading  of  the  inferior 
MSS.,  is  adopted  by  Ltb.  and  Zingerle,  and  recommended  by  H.  J.  M. 

§  6.     instruendis]     Gronovius.     MSS.  instruentem. 
§11.     eam]     T.  Faber.     'MSS).  etiam. 

24  §  10.  fiuctuante  acie]  Heerwagen.  MSS.  fluctuantem  aciein, 
except   M^,   which  has  fluctuantem  acie.      Mdg.   suggested   {non)   in 

fluctuantem  aciein  trudi  equos.  Would  not  trahi  be  less  of  a  change 
and  give  a  better  sense  ?  Possibly  ex  fluctuante  acie  extrahi  might  be 
right,  the  corruption  having  arisen  from  tlie  alteration  of  trahi  into  tradi. 

25  §  7.  itineri]  So  Edd.  generally  for  itincris  of  the  MSS.,  which  is, 
however,  possible. 

27       §  3.     invidiosius]  Mdg.  ;  MSS.  invidiae  eius.     Duker  invidiose. 

§  10.     in]     Wanting  in  MSS. ;  inserted  by  Stroth. 
2a       §1.     certum]    MSS.    KrafTert  suggested  <rr^tf/«;«,  which  is  adopted, 
yet  hesitatingly,  by  H.  J.  M. 

§  2.     acto]     So  inferior  MSS.     Better  MSS.facto. 
29       §  4.     dissipati]     MSS. ;  Mdg.   reads  dissipata,  comparing  28.   20. 
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8  nnd  29.  33.  6.  In  liotli  these  cascs  and  al^o  in  38.  27.  8  the 
oxAtxx&ex  dissipata...fu^a.  Jud£!;ing  froni  the  last  passage,  Ltb.  thinks 
that  sonie  such  word  as  cougregafi  may  have  fallen  out  here. 

31  §  4.     detoellatum]     Morstadt.    MSS.  bellatum. 

diceret]     MSS. ;    Mdg.   reads  dicerctur,  but  see  note.     Ltb.   adds 
that,  \l  diceretur  were  the  true  reading,  we  should  expect  neve,  not  aut. 
§  5.     in]     Mdg. ;  wanting  in  MSS. 

32  §  6.  certam]  Mdg. ;  MSS.  claram.  The  latter  might,  after  all, 
be  right. 

33  §  9.  Tusculi]  Mdg.  brackets  the  first  Tuscnli,  but  this  does  not 
seem  necessary. 

34  §  I,     tantum]     Mdg.,  who  compares  c.  38.  5.     MSS.  tanto. 

35  §  4,     pensionibus]     Cuiacius.     ItlS':^.  portionibus. 

§  9.  qua]  So  better  MSS.  Inferior  MSS.  qiiam,  which  many 
adopt,  translating  '  which  you  hear  our  coUeagues  chantiiig  in  accord.' 

36  §8.  animi,  vocibus  allenls]  After  MP,  which  have  vocalienis. 
Other  MSS.  vocum  alicnis  and  voccm  alienis.  Mdg.  reads  animis  a 
voce  alienis. 

37  §2.  plebes  fecisset]  So  inferior  MSS.  M  plcbi  fccisscnt,  which 
Ilarant  would  read. 

§  6.     qui*]    Doujat.     MSS.  qui. 

octona  loca]  For  the  question  as  to  the  number  of  thc  consnlar 
tribunes,  cf.  (Irecnidge,  Rotnan  Piiblic  Life,  p.  ii2n.  It  should  be 
mentioned  that  a  fragment  of  the  fasti  consulares  rccently  found  gives 
the  names  of  nine  consular  tribunes  for  the  year  380B.C.,  under  which 
ycar  Livy  (c.  27)  gives  six  and  Diodorus  eight  names  (15.  50).  Sec 
Mommsen  in  Hermes  1903,  pp.  116  ff.,  where  it  is  shown  that  the  nine 
names  are  probably  due  to  the  blending  together  of  various  sources. 

38  §  I.     qui]     So  inferior  MSS.     MP  qiiia,  which  mighl  be  right 

§3.  ad  civem]  MSS.  Mdg.  brackets  ad.  H.J.  M.  takes  ad 
from  before  civcm  and  places  it  before  summum  impcrium,  while  Ltb. 
inserts  an  additional  aofbefore  the  latler  words. 

40  §11.  non...licebit,  ut]  M(.\g.;MSS.'non'inquit'tice6it;tu...'. 
The  latter  might  be  right :  '  you  will  not  be  allowed  to  do  so,'  says  he  ; 
'you  would  pass  the  bills...and  this  portent  would  not  take  place.' 

§  17.  consule]  Mdg. ;  MSS.  consnlem,  which  would  make  haud 
pro  dubio  an  adverbial  expression. 

41  §  3.     erit]     Wesenberg.     MSS.  .nt. 

§  4.     etenim]     MSS. ;  Mdg.  at  enitn. 
§  6.     privati]  Crevier.     MSS.  privatim. 

M.  L.  VI.  \i 
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§8.  esse...pascaiitur]  Mdg. ;  MSS.  est...pascciilur.  Mdg.  ob- 
serves  that,  putting  aside  the  awkwardness  of  the  direct  speech,  we 
should  expect  erit,  not  est,  and  that  the  use  of  the  fut.  and  fut.  perf  is 
unintelligible,  for  the  remark  is  a  general  one,  and  has  no  special 
reference  to  the  future. 

nostri]     Mdg. ;  MSS.  vestri,  which  is  not  impossible. 
42      §8.     terrorque]  MSS.     Yi2ixani  errarque ;  Zingerle  adopts  this. 

sese]     Bracketed  after  Crevier.     Others  bracket  se  ah&rfuga. 

§  II,  tandem]  A.  Perizonius.  But  the  taincn  of  the  MSS.  gives 
fair  sense. 

§  \i.  immortalium]  After  this  word  the  MSS.  have  causa  libenter 
facturos,  which  Mdg.  removed ;  the  words  were  clcarly  interpolated 
from  §  1 3. 
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EDITIONS   AND    EDITORS. 

The  followini^  is  a  list  of  the  more  important  editions  of  Livy' ; 
the  date,  the  editor's  name,  and  the  place  of  publication  aie  jjiven. 
Editions  of  special  note  are  marked  thus*. 
1469.     Editio  Princeps  (without  Bks.  3.^  and  41 — 45),  cura  Jo.  Aleriensis. 

Rome. 
1618.     Asulanus  (Aldine  Edition).     Venice. 
1518.     Preface  by  Hutten  and  D.  Erasmus.     Mainz. 
1631.     S.  Grynaeus.     Basel. 
1535.     B.  Rhenanus  and  S.  Gelenius.     Basel*. 
1555.     C.  Sigonius.     Venice. 
1608  and  1628.     J.  Gruter.     Frankfurt-am-Main. 
1645  and  1665.     J.  F.  Gronovius.     Leyden*. 
1679 — 82.     J.  Doujatius.     Paris. 
1738 — 46.     A.   Drakenborch  (,cum  notis  C.  A.   Dukeri  et  varioriitn). 

Leyden  and  Amsterdam*. 
1823—27.     J.  Th.  Kreyssig.     Leipzig. 

1841—46.     (Up  to  Book  23  only.)     C.  F.  S.  Alschefski.     Berlin. 
1863  if.     W.  Weissenborn.     Berhn*.     (Suhsequently  revised  by  H.  J. 

MUlIer.) 
1867—64.     (Text  only.)     M.  Hertz.     Leipzig. 

1861 — 66.     (Text  only.)    J.  N.  Madvig  and  J.  L.  Ussing.     Copenhagen. 
Second  Edn  of  Vols.  i.  and  11.,  1872 — 75. 

A  brief  account  of  ceitain  scholars  who  have  contributed  to  the 
emendation  of  the  text  or  to  the  interpretation  of  the  language  of  Livy 

'  In  preparing  this  list  of  editions  and  scholars  l  have  derived  my  information 
chiefly  from  Emil  Hiibner^s  Grundriss  zu  Vorlesungen  Hbcr  die  RSmiscke  Lit- 
teraturgeschichte ,  W.  POkers  Philologisches  Schri/tsteller-Lexikon,  and  varioii'; 
articles  in  the  F.ncyclopaedia  Britannica. 
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niay  perhaps  be  of  infercst.  Tlic  list  is  of  coiirse  by  no  means  a 
complete  one,  but  will  be  found  to  contain  thc  names  of  a  large  number 
of  the  scholars  mentioned  in  the  above  Appendix  on  the  Text. 

AscENSlUS  (1462 — 1535).  So  called  from  his  birth-place,  Asche 
near  Brussels ;  his  real  name  was  Badius.  Printer  and  scholar.  Edition 
of  Livy,  15 13,  Paris. 

Baumgarten-Crusius,  D.  C.  VV.  (1786— 1845).  Born  at  Dresden. 
Edition  of  Livy,  1825 — 26. 

COBET,  C.  G.  (1813 — 1889).  Born  at  Paris  and  educated  in 
Holland.  Professor  at  Leyden,  1846.  His  critical  notes  and  emen- 
dations  are  collected  under  the  titles  Novae  Lcctiones,  Variae  Lcctiones, 
Miscellanea  Critica,  and  Collectanea  Critica. 

CRfiviER,  J.  B.  L.  (1693 — 1765).  Born  at  Paris.  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  at  the  College  of  Ceauvais.  Published  two  editions  of  Livy 
with  notes. 

CuiAcius,  Jacques  (1522 — 1590).  He  is  generally  called  by  the 
Latinized  form  of  his  name  Cujas.  Bora  at  Toulouse.  Professor  of 
Law  at  Bourges  and  other  places.  Chiefly  worked  at  Roman  Law, 
but  his  emendations,  published  under  the  title  Observatioms  et  etnenda- 
tiones,  extend  to  many  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics. 

Drakenborch,  Arnold  von  (1684 — 1748).  Born  at  Utrecht,  at 
which  place  he  held  a  Professorship  from  1716.  His  edition  of  J.ivy 
with  life  of  the  historian  is  of  very  great  importance. 

DuKER,  C.  A.  (1670 — 1752).  Born  at  Unna  in  Westphalia. 
Professor  at  Utrecht.  His  notes  to  Livy,  published  in  1738,  are 
incorporated  in  Drakenborch's  edition. 

Faber,  T.  (1615 — 1672).     Born  at  Cacn.     Master  at  Saumur. 

Gronovius,  J.  F.  (1611 — 1671).  Born  at  Hamburg.  Appointed 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  History  at  Deventer  in  1643  ^'^^  ^"^  '658  to 
the  Greek  Chair  at  Leyden.  His  important  edition  of  Livy  appeared 
in  1645. 

Gronovius,  Jakob  (1645 — 1716).  Son  of  the  above.  Professor  at 
Leyden  and  Pisa.     Made  additions  to  his  father's  edition  of  Livy. 

Heerwagen,  H.  W.  Born  at  Bayreuth  18 11.  Worked  at 
Nlirnberg.     Died  1888. 

Heusinger,  Conrad  (1752 — 1820).  Born  at  Wolfenbtittel.  Author 
of  an  important  translation  of  Livy  with  critical  and  explanatory  notes, 
Braunschweig,  1821. 

Kiehl,  E.  J.  (1827 — 1873)-  Born  at  the  Hague.  Professor  at 
J)eventer,  1855. 
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Madvig,  T-  N.  (1804 — 1886).  Born  at  Bornholm.  Appointcd 
Professor  of  Latin  at  Copenliagen  1829.  Subsequently  Minister  of 
Education,  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  and  President  of  the  Danish 
Parliameiit.  Ilis  Eineudationes  Livianae  appeared  in  1860  (2nd  edn 
1877).  Publishcd  an  edition  of  ihe  text  of  Livy  in  conjunction  with 
Ussing. 

MoRSTADT,  R.  A.  Born  at  Carlsruhe  in  1803.  Worked  al 
Schaffhausen. 

MuRETUS  (Muret),  M.  A.  (1526 — 1585).  Bom  at  Muret  near 
Limoges.     Leclured  first  at  Paris,  but  settled  at  Rome  in  1559. 

Ferizonius,  J.  (1652 — 17 15).  His  real  name  was  Voorljroek. 
Professor  at  Leyden.  His  noles  on  Livy  were  incorporated  by  Draken- 
borch  in  his  ediiion. 

Stroth,  F.  A.  (1750— 1785).  An  edition  of  Livy  by  F.  A.  Slroth 
and  F.  W.  Doring  was  published  in  7  vols.,  1796 — 1813. 

Weissenborn,  W.  (1803 — 1S78).  Professor  at  Eisenach.  For 
his  edition  of  Livy,  see  above. 

Wesenberg,  A.  S.  (Born  1804.)  Professor  at  Viborg.  Published 
a  number  of  emendations  of  the  Latin  Classics,  and  a  text  of  Cicero's 
letters. 
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ENGLISH. 


\_The  trferriict-s  are  to  tJie  notes.     The  iiumbers  iiidicate  the  chapter 
and  sectioi!.~\ 


Ablative,  absolute  with  clause  as 
subject  25  5 
of  attendant  circumstance  24  3 
instrumental  12  i,  29  5 
local  32  10 

of  participle  ending  in  -i  14  13 
of  price  13  7 
of  quality  2  3 
Abstract  nouns  personified  3  8,  6 

II,  31  3,  32  10 
Accent,  shifting  of  16  2,  28  2 
Accusative,  after  passive  verb  32  7  ■ 
expressing  extent  of  verb's  ac- 
tion  15  13 
Adjectives,    neuter   used   as   sub 
stantives  6   18,   23  3,  40  12; 
witli  genitive  depending  31  7. 
32  5,  II 
Adverbs,  used  for  adjectives  4  i, 

24  7,  39  6 
Aedileship,  curule  42  13,  14 
Alliteration  3  4,  14  8,  22  7 
Allotment  of  land,  16  5,  36    11, 

Introd.  pp.  xxiii,  xxiv 
Apodosis  suppressed  21  7 
Apposition  3  2,  21  2 

partitive  24  1 1 ,  34  5 
Archaeology,   Livy's  attitude   to 

wards  1  2,  Introd.  p.  x 
Archaisms  5  7,  35  9,  40  5,  41  8 
Armour,  change  of  introduced  !))■ 

Camillus  42  4 
Asyndeton  39  2,  10 


Augury,  methods  of  41  8 
Authoriiies,  Livy's   use   of  12   2, 
20  12,   Introd.  pp.  ix  ff. 

lieards,  wearing  of  16  4 
Booty,  disposal  of  13  6 
Buildings  at  Rome  4  12 
Burial  at  Rome  36  1 1 

Candour  of  Livy  18    16,    Jntrod. 

p.  xii 
Cnpitoline  temple  of  Jupitei  4  3, 

29  9 

Iriad  of  deities  16  2 
Carelessness  of  style  6  2,   28  6, 

30  8 

Censor  and  debt  27  3,  31  2 

proccedings  at  death  of  27  4 
Census  31  2 
Change  of  constr.,  sudden  : 

Active  to  passive  24  10 

Subject  of  sentence  22  6,  31  4, 
40  3 

Tenses  in  or.  obliqua  39  11 
Characters,  parallel  23  i 
Clan,  decrees  passed  by  20  14 
Claudii,  political  attitude  of  40  2 
Claudius  (the  annallst)  42  5 
Clients  18  6 

Coinage,  early  Roman  38  9 
Commissioners,  extraordinary  21  4 
Concord,  temple  of  42  12 
Consular  imperiuin  23  10 
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Consulship,     its     inipoitance     to 

pleheians   37    1 1 
Contrast,  by  asyndeton  39  2,  10 
Criticism,  Livy's  methods  of  12  2, 

20  5,  Introd.  pp.  xi  f. 

Dative,  of  intcrest  14  2,  13 

predicative  6  14,  9  3, 16  ^,  25  3, 
34  6 

of  purpose  (gerundival)  21  2 
Debt,  repudiation  of  18  14,  35  4 

richer  plebeians  and  37  i 

Roman  law  of  11  8 
Decemvirate  1  i 
Declaration  of  war  14  i,  21  3,  22 

Deities,  public  and  private  14  8 
Roman  mode  of  addressing  16 
1 
Dictatorship,  duration  of  1  4,  29  10 
in  Latin  towns  26  4 
limitations  of  38  9 
mode  of  appointment  to  2  5,  6 
8,283 

Fuhiess  of  expression  1  6,  6  5,  16 
2,  42  12,  Introd.  p.  xv 

Future,  interchanged  with  fut. 
perf.   19    7 

Future  perfect  =  fut.  simple  26  2, 
29  I 

■^Genitive,  of  definition  2  i,  14  9, 

19  5 

partitive  27  8 
of  penalty  14  3 
possessive  10  r,  3,  14  g 
of  quality  (or  description)  8  ro, 
11  7,  22  7 
Genitives,  accumulalion  of  27  10 
Gerund,  modal  20  8,  23  4,  24  8 
Gerundive  for  supine  37  11 
Graecisms  22  9 

Ilendiadys  9  4 
Hypallage  16  i 

Inaccuracies  (anachronisms)  16  4, 
193 
(confusion  01  names)  29  8 


(constitutional  points)  20  5,  11, 

21  5,  37  (1,  42  14 
(slips)  6  12,  95 
Inlinitive,  in   rhetorica!  questionsA 

in  or.  obliqua  23  7 
Inscription,  archaic  from  Forum 


Juno  Moneta,  temple  of  20  13 
jupiter    (Ca^itolinus),    image    of 

174 

(Imperator)  29  8 

Legion,  divisions  of  7  3 

number  of  men  in  22  8 
Licinio-Sextian  laws  c.  35,  Introd. 
pp.  xxviii  (T. 

IMagistracies,   collegiate  character 
of  11  3 
curule  37  8 

date  of  entry  upon  1  9 
extraordinary  5  8,  21  4 
Military    reforms    (by    Camillus) 

42   4 
Mint  20  13 

Moral  earnestness  of  Livy  16  3,  20 
5,  34  7,  Inirod.  p.  xiii 

Negatives,    strengthened    by   one 
another  16  3,  23  9,  40  7 

Obscurity  (of  writing)  10  9,  26  7, 

41  I 
Oratio  obliqua  (virtual),  11  8  "* 

Order  of  words,  unusual  7  3,  25  9, 

40  19 

Participle,  Future,  expressing  in- 

tention  22  9 
Past,  of  deponents  with   pass. 

meaning  29  4,  with  substan- 

tive  =  subst.   with    dependent 

gen.  1  I,  2  9,  24  2 
Present,  used  as  substantive  2 

13,  9   II,  13  3,  26  9 
Passive,  with  middle  meaning36  2 
Patriotic  colouring  22  3 
Patron  and  client  18  14 
Phrase  in  place  of  adj.  34  11 
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rieljeian  niagistratcs  (nu  right  lo 

take  aus]5ices)  41  5 
Plebs,  origin  of  18  6 
Plu[)erfect,  expressing  sudden  ac- 

tion  34  2,  38  9 
Plural  used  for  singular  8  7 
Poetical   vvords   and   phrases  7  3, 

24    II,  38   7,  8,  39   7,  40   i, 

Iniiod.  pp.  xvi  f. 
Praetorship,  creation  of  42  11 
Prepositions,  inserted  before  names 

of  towns  etc.  3  5,  9  3,  27  7 
variation  of  9  1 1 
Present,  used  vividly  for  fut.  15  5 
>Prolepsis  12  9,  16  i,  34  3 
Proper  name  used  as  attrihute  40 

10 

Religion,  Livy's  attitude  tovvards 

12  9,  Introd.   p.   xiv 
Removal  to  Rome  of  conquered 

deities  29  8 
Repetition  of  vvars  32  11,  Introd. 

pp.  xix  f. 
Rhetoric,  Livy's  fondness  for  17  4, 

33  I,  Introd.  pp.  xv  f. 
*"  Rhetorical  questions  17  5,   23   7, 

39   10 

Senate,    magistrate    escorted    by 

15  I 
Sense,  construction   according  to 

3  2,  24  2,   30  9 
Sibylline  Books  5  8 
Silver  Latinity  Iiitrod.  p.  xiv 
Singular,  used  in  collective  sense 

2   12,   12  9,  31  7 
Slave-gangs  12  5 
Solon  and  debt  35  4 
Speeches,  Livy's  use  of  26  8,  c. 

40,  Introd.  pp.  xxviii,  xxix 
Statues  of  Kings  on  Capitol  41  3 
Stoicism,  Livy   and   9   3,  12    11, 

21  2 
t^  Subjunctive,     after    potitis    qnani 

15   12 
expressing  frequency  of  action 

8  6,  94,  25  9 


illogically  used  2  9 
in  qucstions  in  or.  oblif[ua  17  5 
jussivc  15  10,  18  9 
jootential  12  6 
Substantives  =  attribules   in   sense 
2   12,  40  10 

Taliles,  Twelve  1  10 
Tablets,  votive  29  9 
Tenses,  Livy's  use  of  in  or.  obliqua 

39  II 
Title  of  Livy's  history  1  i 
Treaties,   deities   concerned    vvitli 
29  2 
religious  ceremdniesaccompany- 
ing  1  10 
Tribes  5  8 

Tribunes,  consular  1  i,  39  4 
number  of  37  6 

their  enti-y  upon  ofhce  1  9  (cf. 
38  i) 
Tribunes,  plebeian 

authority  originally  negative  18 

povvers  of  prosecution  19  7 
,,        of  punisjiing  20  12 

relations  to  dictator  16  3 
Triumph  16  5,  42  8 
Tyranny  18  3 

Variety  of  expression  9  11,  11  5, 
17  7,  19  7,  25  4,  27  8,  33  9, 
36  II,  37  6,  40  9,  19 
of  tense  15  6,  38  7 
Vesta,  vvorship  of  41  9 
Veto,  correctness  of  term  35  9 
mode  of  employment  35  7 
unconstitutional  disrcgard  of  38 

5 
Virgil,  imitalions  of  12  10,  30  5, 

Introd.  pp.  xvi,  xvii 
Volscian  war,  duration  of  2  13 

Wall,  building  of  32  i 
Warning  voices  33  5 

Zeugma  18  16,  25  9  > 
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ab,  expressing  motive  2  9,  3  8,  4  8 

,,  source  10  8 

abdicarc  magistralitm  39  i 
ablegalio  39  7 
abominari  18  y 
ac  (repeated  with  tlifTerent  meaning) 

28  6 
accipi  37  12 
ad  (with  nanie  of  town)  3  5 

=  apud  9  2 

=  in  addition  to  11  6,  20  7 
addictus  11  8,  14  10 
adeo  17  5 
adhaerere  10  8 
adininiculum  1  4 
advocatus  19  7 
affinilas  34  5 

afluere  15  9  (with  Appendix) 
3^^^  agmcn  28  2 

f?<w  aliquo  9  5 
a^t'r  2  9,  8  9 
Albanus  ager  42  6 
albogalerus  41  9 
«/?V  (^ceteri)  11  3,  25  i 
^//w  1  n 
««  7  5,   36   12,  37  5 
anceps  9  10 
ancilia  41  9 
annus   (  =  niagi.stcrial    ycar)    1    4, 

38  I 
anquirere  20  12 
ante  signa  7  3 
anftsignani  8  3 
antiquare  35  8 
Antium  6  4 
a/^AT  41  9 

a/?/(/  {^penes)  11  5 
Arniensis  tribiis  6  8 
^rjr  20  9 
a/  ^«iw  15   1 1 
atqtii  37  2 

auctoritas  patrtim  19  4,  41    10 
augtires  41  9 


augiirium  41  8 

<z?^ra  ( =  popularityj  11  7 

ausim  40  5 

auspicato  12  7 

auspicia  2  5.  11  3,  41  4 

auspicia  rcno7'are  6  6 

auxilium  18  10,  37  4,  38  6 

avertere  14  1 1 

<^^;;(?  //a(^c/  35  8 

Camptts  Afartius  20   10 

Capena  porta  22  8 

capitalis  poetta  4  5 

Capitolinus  5  6,  17  5 

Copitolitim  4  3,    12,  20  9 

captus  aiiimi  36  8 

carpere  (=:to  harass)  32  11 

A/>.    Cassius  17  2 

causarii  6   14 

cedcre  in  14  12 

«//rt^  (of  Capitoline  templc)  4  3, 

29  9 
ccnturiare  2  6 
ccrtamen  animi  24  10 
certus  dux  28   i 
Circeii  12  6 
civitas  (=full  or  half-cilizenship?) 

26  8 
App.  Clauditts  (the  deccmvir)  20  3 
^///.   Claudius   Crassus  40  2 
^.   Claudius    Quadrigarius  42  5, 

Introd.  p.  xi 
cliens  18  6,    14 
«ro£/?  (constr.  aftcr)  6  6 
cognatus  20  2 
cognomen  4  7,  5  6 
coliors  24  2,   30  4 
Collina  porta  28  2 
Comitia    Cenluriata  20   ro,  21  5, 
41   10 
Curiata  41   10 
Tribiita  21  5,  42   14 
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Comitium  15  2 
commentarii  ponlijiaim  1  2 
comparatio  22  6,  30  3 
concilium  plebis  35  7,  38  3 

populi  20  II 
concinere  35  9 
coiifusus  6  7,   34  8 
consenescere  39  6 
conspectus  (  =  conspicuous)  15  10 
f^«//^  5  I,  27  7 
contra  15  5,  31  4 
cooptare  38  4 
rfjra??'  m^  9  3 
corona  civica  20  7 

nmralis  20  7 
corptis  (  =  body  of  men)  34  5 
creare  1  8 
Cremera  1  11 
fMW  intcrim  11  4,  27  6 
£■;/-/«  ('inveited')  24  5 
cunctator  23  5 

dccemviri  sacris  faciuiidis  37   12, 

42  2 
decurrere  ad  19  3,  38  3 
desinere  (constr.  after)  6  6 
destinare  in  animo  6  7 
dextrorsus  31  5 
Dialis  flaiueii  41  9 
dictator  (Latin)  26  4 
diem  dicere  1  6,  19  7 
«^«   duhito    (constr.    after)    12   2, 

14  I,  20  5 
diim  (enclitic)  35  9 
duumviri  aedi  dedicaitdae  5  8 
perduellionis  20  12 
sacris   faciundis    6    8, 
37  12 

Ecetra  31  5 

edoctus  niilitiam  32  7 

elevare  23  4,  27  3 

elogium  Introd.  p.   x 

emittere  sii;num  8  3 

emovere  38  8 

£'«//«  (used  elliptically)  18  6 

enimvero  14  12 

enixtis  24  11 

Esquilina  porta  22  8 

«/  (emphatic)  11  9,  21  6 


«//(/;«  (omittcd)  7   i 

ex  (  =  in  consequence  of)  29  4 
(  =  instead  of)  4  5,  23  5 
(  =  tothe  intercst  of)  22  6,  23  10 

exactac  aetalis  22  7 

excipcre   (  =  to    foUow)  3  4,  21  1, 
33  II 

exigere  4  6 

expensum  ferre  20  6 

experieiis  34  4 

expertus  (in  passive  sense)  18  13 

^.ri';-(Z  ordinein  22  6,  30  3 

Fabius  Pictor  12  2,  Introd.  p.  xi 
facies  reorum  16  8 
familia  40  6 
fastigium  20  8,  38   13 
fixitis  41   12 
/rj-f?  35  9 
fenus  14  3 

yd-^ve  (  =  to  declare)  36  7 
/«'^j-  (  =  credit)  11  8,  15  5,  34  2 

(  =  proof)  13  7 
flamines  41  9 

Humentana  porta  20  11 
foedus  (sacred  character  of)  1  10, 

29  2 
forem  virga  percutere  34  6 
yr^/w  (with  dative)  13  i,  31  6 
frumentum  6  14 
fui,  fuerat,    Livy's   use   of    3   8, 

29  9 
fulinen  dictatorium  39  7 

6^(7/!'//  21  9,  27  10 
Gallicum  auruin  14  11 
gens  (=a  clan)  20  14 

(  =  a  people)  12  4 
gradus  12  8,  32  8 
grassari  in  5  4 

haerere  12  10 

/i(2i^/a  (at  sale  of  property)  4  2 

hastati  7  3,  8  3,  13  3 

Hernici  2  3 

hocine  17  3 

honoratus  6  S 

-/   form    of    abl.    01    pres.    part. 
14  13 
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laituya  19  2 

i^ituf  (positioii  in  sentence)  9  5 

imminerc  9   i 

impotens  H  6 

in  wth    acc.   (  =  with  a  view  to) 

39  2 
in  orbem  4  10 
in  ordinem  co^erc  38   1 2 
/M  /(7r/(r  ^jjt'  15  6,   37  4 
/«  ponte  ptigiia  42  5 
ituidere  39  10 
inclinare  8  6 
incubare  15  5 
inde...inde  30  8 
incxpertus  18  4 
infestus  6  p, 
injitias  ire  40  4 
ingruere  3   t 

insignis  (constr.   after)  1  11 
instruere  (  =  to  stock)  5  5 
»M/(fr  (with  gerundive)  11  5 
intercedere  (  =  to  go  surety)  15  cj 
intercessio  38  6 
interregnum  1  5,  36  3,  41  6 
itaque   (position   in    sentence)    17 

I 
iudicalus  14  5,    10 
iugerum  16  6 
iuniores  2  6 

iurare  in  verha  2  6,  22  7 
/kj  c/otV^  17  8 

gentium  1  6,  17  8 
imaginum  37   11 
iustitium  2  6 
wj/wj  13  5,  31  6 

Labici  21  9 
Lanuvium  21  2 
Latini  2  3 
/(j^«5  agrariae  5  1,  11  8 

regiae  1   10 
/^-j;  satura  39  2,   11 
//^ra  «/  (7^rij  14  5 
Licinius    Maccr    39     3,    Introd. 

p.  xi 
///(irtf  1   13 
/(7C(7r^  32  I 
Lucumones  2  2 

/W/  maximi  or  Romani  42  12 
/«(/«j  25  9 


machiiiae  9  2 

6/>.  Maelius  17  2,   18  4 

magisier  equitum  39  4 

manubiae  13  6 

mattus  iniectio  14  3 

Martis  aedes  6  8 

Mater  Matuta  33  4 

Mecium,  ad  2  8 

medius  (  =  iiicdiocris)  14  13 

mercatores  2  2 

minus  (used  parenthetically)  42  6 

missilia  13  2 

moderatio  animi  25  6 

ww/^j  2   1 1 ,  14  1 ,  19   I 

moliri  2    14,    94,    11  8,    33    11, 

34  5 
Moneta  20  13 
movere  (intransilive)  8  5 
munia  23   1 1 

M(zw  (used  elliptically)  15  12,  38  i 
namqtte     (position     in     sentence) 

4  8,  8  8 
nec  {  =  7te...quidem)  15  7 
tiedtiin  7  2 
nefasius  28  8 
iW/t/(f  21  4 
«^^Kt-  (=^/  non)  1   12 
nervus  11  8,   27  8 
ntmius  animi  11  3 
«w/  (vvith  abl.  abs.)  35   i,  37  4 
nobilis  (  =  renowned)  14  3 
non     modo...ne...quidem     20     2, 

25  10,   34  3 
novus  (  =  revolutionary)  11  10 
mtlltts  18  8,  19  7 
numen  29  2 
numquid  vis  34  7 

obeqttitare  13  5 

obnixus  stahili  gradu  12  8 

obnoxius  28  7,  34  3 

obvertere  7  3,  24  7 

occinere  41  8 

occipere  5  7 

o/v«j  cj/  (constr.  after)  12  i 

orator  (  =  envoy)  1  6 

palam  (predicate)  14  1 1 
(preposition)  14  5 
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parens  14  5 

/<ar»ia  8  6 

patinitia  26   r 

patrcs  11  6,  41    10 

patricii  aiictora  42   10 

palronus  18   14 

pax  (  =  favour)  1   12,  12  7,  41  9 

penates  14  8 

penctralia  41  9 

pensiones  35  4 

/£•;•  aliquem  stare  quominus  33  2 

pcriclitari  15  1 

Petclinus  lucus  20  11 

piaculum  21   7 

///«w  12  8 

//«j  34    8 

//f^j  (in  Latin  towns)  26  5 

Pomptinus  ager  5  2 

pontifices  41  9 

popularis  17  3 

populi  (  =  cities)  2  2,  12  4 

Porsinna  40  17 

postquam  (with  imperf.  ind.)  10  4, 

13  3,  29  3,  30  7,  32  I 
postridiani  dies  1   12 
postridie  (constr.  afler)  1   r2 
potius  quam  15  12,  28  8,   36   12 
potuit  (for  potuisset)  11  4 
/;vzi?  40   I 
praecipitare  30  4 
praeda  13  6,   31  8 
praelati  {=praeterlati)  29  3 
Pracneste  21  9 
praeses  publici  consilii  615 
praestare  22  9,  26  6 
praesti^iae  15   13 
praetcrquam  qiiod  24  7 
praetor  42   ii 
primus  quisque  3  2 
princeps  1  4,  2  2 
procellae  8  7 
prodicta  die  20   1 1 
/;'0  dictatore  38  9 
projniitere  barbaf/i  16  4 
protifius  28  2 
provinciae  (how  assigned  to  magis- 

trates)  22  6 
-//ij  (suffix)  15   12 


/«///  41  8 

quaerere  (judicial)  15  4 
quanquam  (with  subjunctivc)  9  6 
quartarius  17  5 
-^;^6'    (used    adversatively)    4    10, 

16  5 
quicquam  14   10 
(/;</«  7  2,  15  9,   28  9 
Quintilis  1   12 
quippe  6  6,  31  7 
quisque    (inserted    in    apposition) 
13  8,   15  3,  25  9 
(unusual  position  of )  25  9 
quod  (connective)  7  2,  8  2,  27  8 

rapere  23  5 

rationem  habcre  37  4 

rccrudescere  18  i 

religiones  5  6 

religiosi  dies  1  11 

rcpletus  (with  genitivc)  25  9 

;vj  (  =  money)  14  5 

/v^  repetere  10  6 

^vj-^j  23  5 

restare  30  5,  32  7 

rcslitare  7  2 

;'ej:  sac7-ificulus  41  9 

rogatio  35  6 

riiere  19  6 

Sabatitia  tribiis  5  8 

sacramento  adigere  32  4,  33  S 

sagitiare  17  3 

^■rt///  41  9 

.ya/a  31  8 

j-a/Zw'  j-rt/w  34  8 

Satricum  7   1 .  16  6 

sciscere  35  7,   38  9 

scutum  8  6 

secretus  25  i 

j-iv/zV/t;  33  I 

selibrae  farris  17  5 

seminarium-  12  5 

senatus  (in  Latin  towiis)  21  8,  26  1 

senatus  consiiltum  17  6 

.f<;;.  (rt?;;^.  ultimum  19  3 

senecta  8  2 

seniorcs  2  6 

Se>~vilius  Ahala  19  2 
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servitia  12  5 

Sctia  30  9 

Sextilis  1  I  r,   12 

j?  (witli  sul)j.,  expressing  purposc) 
3  7,  22  I 

sicine  16  2 

«'<rM(5»  26  6 

signiim  (flag)  7  5,  12  7 

(trumpet)  7  5,  13  4 
(standard)    7   3,   8    i,    3, 
24  7 

simul  {^  —  simul  ac)  1  6,  7  6,  24  i 

«'««j  15   12 

solitudo  magistratiitini  35   ro 

sordidatus  20  r 

j^rj  (  =  principal)  14  7,  15  10 

J^^j  (  =  expectation)  25  5 

Stellatina  trihiis  5  8 

stibiccre  24  5 

sttboles  7   I,  12  4 

subsidiarii  8  4 

succlamare  40  10 

summus  honos  37  5 

suppeditare  24  3 

Sutrium  3  2^  9  4 

tahula  (votive)  29  9 
tabulae  censoriac  27  6 
tacitus  12  3 
tandem  12  3 
Tarpeitim  saxum  20   12 
Tarijuinii  (place)  4  8 

(  =  tyrannous)  40  10 
temere  13  i 
temperare  17  8 

tempus  ( =  favourable  opportunity) 
10  9,  23  6 


tendere  (with  inf.)  38  7 

togatus  25  7 

tormenla  9  2 

tribus  5  8 

tributum  14   12,  31  4,  32   r 

trifariam  2  7 

triumviri  coloniae  deduccndae  21  4 

Tromentina  tribus  5  8 

tumultuari  30  8 

tumidtuarius  29  4 

turma  13  4 

Tusculum  21  9,  26  8 

?//'/  (=<f/  //'/)  25   I,  32  6 

?///«j  6  6,   15  lo 

?/;/!:/(?  (  =  a  <]uibus)  10  3 

«j«  possidcri  18  10 

?//yf/  3  5 

utique  20   i,  35  5 

?///  7-(?^(!fj-  38  5 

utrique  33  2 

utrum  (omittcd)  14  rr,   27  8 

valbim  2  9,  8  9 
vapor  2  II 
-ve  {  =  -que)  14  10 
Velitrae  12  6,  36  5 
vestem  mutare  16  4 
»^/^  35  7,  9 
viator  15  2,  16  2 
videre  {=Trepiopdv)  18  8 
w/^-ifj  {  =  copiae)  5  5 
virilis  pars  11  5 
z'//2(j  creatiis  1  f,,  27  5,   38  9 
Volsci  2  2,  Introd.  pp.   xx,  xxi 
Volsinii  2  2 
Volltimna  2  2 
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GREEK. 

Author 

Work 

Editor                   Price 

Aescliylus 

Prometheus  Vinctus 

Rackham                      2/6 

AriBtophanes 

Aves — Plutus — Ranae 

Green                   3/6  each 

,, 

Vespae 

Graves                          3/6 

,, 

Nubes 

3/6 

Demostlieiies 

Olynthiacs 

Glover                          2/6 

Etiripldes 

Heracleidae 

Beck  &  Headlam       3/6 

)> 

Hercules  Furens 

Gray  &  Hutchinson    i/- 

»» 

Hippolytus 

Hadley                        2/- 

II 

Iphigeneia  in  Aulis 

Headlam                      2/6 

II 

Medea 

2/6 

i> 

Hecuba 

Hadley                          2/6 

99 

-  Helena 

Pearson                        3/6 

Alcestis 

Hadley                         2/6 

j, 

Orestes 

Wedd                           4/6 

Herodotus 

Book  IV 

Shuckburgh  In  the  Press 

,, 

.)       V 

3/- 

,, 

„       VI,  VIII,  IX 

,,                  4/-  each 

,, 

„     VIII  1—90,  IX  I — 89 

,,                  2/6  ectch 

Homer 

Odyssey  IX,  x 

Edwards              2/6  each 

,, 

»          XXI 

2/. 

,j 

„           XI 

Nairn                            2/- 

II 

Iliad  VI,  XXII,  XXIII,  xxiv 

Edwards               2/-  each 

Iliad  IX,  X 

Lawson                        2/6 

Luclan 

Somnium,  Charon,  etc. 

Heitland                      3/6 

,, 

Menippus  and  Timon 

Mackie                         3/6 

Plato 

Apologia  Socratis 

Adam                           3/6 

,, 

Crito 

2/6 

Euthyphro 

2/6 

,, 

Protagoras 

J.  &  A.  M.  Adam       4/6 

Plutarch 

Demosthenes 
Gracchi 

Holden                       4/6 

6/- 

,, 

Nicias 

5/- 

II 

Sulla 

6/- 

1) 

Timoleon 

6/. 

Sopbocles 

Oedipus  Tyrannus 

Jebb                             4/- 

Thucydldes 

Book  III 

Spratt                            5/- 

Book  VI 

,,                In  the  Press 

»t 

Book  VII 

Holden                        5/- 
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Aulhor 

Work 

Editor 

*DumaB 

La  Fortune  de  D'Artagnan 

Ropes 

*£nault 

Le  Chien  du  Capitaine 

Verrall 

Erckmann-Chatrlan     La  Guerre 

Clapin 

,, 

Waterloo 

Ropes 

1, 

Le  Blocus 

,, 

yy 

Madame  Ther^se 

,, 

}f 

Histoire  d'un  Conscrit 

Gautier 

Voyage  en  Italie  (Selections)  Payen  Payne 

Guizot 

Discours  sur  riiistoire  de  la 

R^volution  d'Angleterre 

Eve 

''Malot 

Remi  et  ses  Amis 
Remi  en  Angleterre 

Verrall 

Merim6e 

Colomba   {Abridged) 

Ropes 

Michelet 

Louis  XI  &  Charles  the  Bold 

II 

Moliire 

Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme 

Clapin 

j, 

L'ficole  des  Femmes 

Saintsbury 

fi 

Les  Precieuses  ridicules 

Braunholtz 

II 

, ,       {A  bridged  Edilion ) 

,, 

11 

Le  Misanthrope 
L'Avare 

>) 

•Perrault 

Fairy  Tales 

Rippmann 

Piron 

La  Metromanie 

Masson 

Ponsard 

Charlotte  Corday 

Ropes 

Racine 

Les  Plaideurs 

, ,       {A  bridged  Edition ) 

Braunholtz 

' ,, 

Athalie 

Eve 

Saintine 

Picciola 

Ropes 

Sandeau 

Mdlle  de  la  Seigliere 

,, 

Scribe  &  Legouve    Bataille  de  Dames 


Scribe 

Sedaine 

Souvestre 


Spencer 
Stael,  Mme  de 


Thierry 


VlUemain 
Voltaire 


Xavier  de 
Maistre 


Buli 
Colbeck 
Bull 
Eve 

Ropes 


Masson  &  Prothero 


Le  Verre  d'Eau 

Le  Philosophe  sans  le  savoir 

Un  Philosophe  sous  les  Toits 

Le  Serf  &  Le  Chevrierde  Lorraine 

Le  Serf 

A  Primer  of  French  Verse 

Le  Directoire 

Dix  Annees  d'Exil  (Book  ii 

chapters  i — 8) 
Lettres     sur    Thistoire     de 

France  (xiil — xxiv) 
Recits  des  Temps  M^rovin- 

giens,  l — III 
Lascaris  ou  les  Grecs  du  xv^  Siecle 
Histoire  du  Si^cle  de  Louis 

XIV,  in  three  parts       Masson  &  Prothero 
La  Jeune   Siberienne.     Le)    jyj^ssQn 

Lepreux  de  la  Cite  d' Aoste  \ 


Masson  &  Ropes 
Masson 


Prict 
«/- 

3/- 

3/- 

3/- 
3/- 
3/- 
3/- 

2/6 

*/- 
al- 

2/6 
./6 
2/6 
2/. 

i/- 

2/6 
2/6 
1/6 
2/- 

2/- 
2/- 
i/- 

«/- 
2/. 
2/. 

2/. 
2/. 

2/- 
2/- 

r/6 

3/- 
2/- 

2/- 

2/6 

3/- 

2/. 


2/6  eacA 
1/6 
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Authtr 

'Andersen 

Benedlx 

Freytag 


Goethe 


*Grunm 
Gutzkow 
Hacklander 
Hauff 


GERMAN. 

The  Volumes  marked  *  contain    Vocabulary. 


Work 

Eight  Fairy  Tales 

Dr  Wespe 

Der  Staat  Friedrichs  des 

Grossen 
Die  Journalisten 
Knabenjahre  (1749 — 1761) 
Hermann  und  Dorothea 
Iphigenie 
Selected  Tales 
Zopf  und  Schwert 
Der  geheime  Agent 
Das  Bild  des  Kaisers 
Das  Wirthshaus  im  Spessart 


,,  Die  Karavane 

*  ,,  Der  Scheik  von  Alessandria 

Immermann  Der  Oberhof 

*Klee  Die  deutschen  Heldensagen 

EoUrauscIi  DasJahriSij 

Lessing  Minna  von  Barnhelm 
Lesslng  &  Gellert     Selected  Fables 

Mendelssolin  Selected  Letters 


Baumer 
Biebl 


ScMUer 


Sybel 
UUand 


Der  erste  Kreuzzug 
Culturgeschichtliche 

Novellen 
Die  Ganerben  &  Die  Ge- 

rechtigkeit  Gottes 
Wilhelm  Tell 

, ,  {Abridged  Edition ) 

Geschichte  des   dreissigjah- 

rigen  Kriegs  Book  II  l. 
Maria  Stuart 
Wallenstein  I.  (Lager  and 

Piccolomini) 
Wallenstein  IL  (Tod) 
Prinz  Eugen  von  Savoyen 
Ernst,  Herzog  von  Schwabcn 
Ballads  on  German  History 
German  Dactylic  Poetry 


Editor 

Prke 

Kippmann 

7l6 

Breul 

3/- 

Wagner 

^l- 

Eve 

2/6 

Wagner  &  Cartmel 

2/. 

,,                  ,, 

3/6 

Breul 

3/6 

Rippmann 

3/- 

Wolstenholme 

3/6 

E.  L.  Milner  Barrj' 

3/- 

Breul 

3/- 

Schlottmann 

&  Cartmell 

3/- 

Schlottmann 

3/- 

Rippmann 

2/6 

Wagner 

3/- 

Wolstenholme 

3/- 

Cartmell 

2/- 

Wolstenholme 

.3/- 

Breul 

3/- 

Sime 

3/- 

Wagner 

2/. 

Wolstenholme 

3/- 

„ 

3/- 

Breui 

2/6 

" 

1/6 

1) 

«/; 

" 

3/6 

1» 

3/6 

,, 

3(^ 

Quiggin 

2/6 

Wolstenholme 

3/6 

Wagner 

2/- 

„ 

3/- 

SPANISH. 

Le  Sage  ft  Isla     Los  Ladrones  de  Asturias 


3/- 


THE  PITT  PRESS  SERIES. 


ENGLISH. 

Author  Work 

BacoQ  History  of  the  Reign  of 
King  Henry  VH 

, ,  Essays 

,,  New  Atlantis 

Cowley  Essays 

Defoe  Robinson  Ciusoe,  Part  I 

Earle  Microcosmography 

Gray  Pcjems 

Kingsley  The  Heroes 

Lamb  Tales  from  Shakespeare 

Macaulay  Lord  Ciive 

,,  VVarren  Hastings 

William  Pitt  and  Earl  of  Chath 

,,  Lays  and  other  Poems 

Mayor  ASketchof  AncientPhilosophy 
from  Thales  to  Cicero 

„  Handbook  of  Enghsh  Metre 

More  History  of  King  Richard  HI 

,,  Utopia 

Mllton  Arcades  and  Comus 

,,  Ode  on  the  Nativity,  L'Alle- 
gro,  II  Penseroso&  Lycidas 

„  Samson  Agonistes 

,,  Sonnets 

,,  Paradise  Lost,  six  parts 

Pope  Essay  on  Ciiticism 

Scott  Marmion 

,,  Lady  of  the  Lake 

,j  Lay  of  the  last  iMinstrel 

j,  Legend  of  Montrose 

,,  Lord  of  the  Isles 

Old  Mortality 

^^  Kenilworth 

Staitkespeare  A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream 

„  Twelfth  Night 

„  Julius  Cae.sar 

„  The  Tempest 

,,  King  Lear 

„  Merchant  of  Venice 

^,  King  Richard  H 
„  As  You  Like  It 

,,  King  Henry  V 

,,  Macbetli 

Shakespeare  &  Fletclier  Two  Noble  Kinsmen 

Sidney  An  Apologie  for  Poetrie 

Wallace  Outlines  of  the  Philosophy  of 


Editor  Price 

Lumby  3/- 

West  3/6  &  5/- 

G.  C.  M.  Smith  1/6 
Lumby  4/- 

^Tasterman  ■2/- 

West  3/.  &  4/- 

Tovey  4/-  &  5/- 
E.  A.  Gardner  3/- 
Flather  1/6 

Innes  1/6 

1/6 
am     ,,  «/6 

Flather  1/6 


.^/6 

^/- 

Lumby 

3/6 

„ 

3/6 

Verity 

3/- 

i> 

2/6 

>> 

2/6 

„ 

1/6 

^/- 

each 

West 

2l- 

Masterman 

2 16 

,, 

2/6 

Flather 

2/- 

Simpson 

3/6 

Flather 

il- 

Nicklin 

3/6 

Flather 

2/6 

Verity 

1/6 

./6 

,, 

./6 

«) 

./6 

>? 

./6 

,. 

1/6 

,, 

1/6 

)> 

1/6 

,, 

1/6 

)) 

1/6 

Skeat 

3/6 

Shuckburgh 

3/- 

Aristotle 

4/6 

THE    riTT  PRESS  SERIES. 


ENGLISH  coHtiiiued. 

Atiikor  Worl; 

Weat  Eleineiits  of  Knglibh  Granniiar 

,,  English  Giammar  for  Beginners 

,,  Key  lo  Eiiglish  Grammars 

OarlOB  Short  liislory  of  British  India 

Mlll  F^leinentary  Commercial  Geograjjliy 

Bartholomew  Allas  of  Commercial  Geography 


Editor 


Price 

3/6 

i/- 
3/6  net 

«/• 
1/6 

3/- 


Robinson 
Jackson 


Church  Calechism  Explained 
Tlic  Prayer  Boolv  Explained. 


2/- 
Tart  ]  «/6 

Pait  II    In  preparation 


4/6 
h\- 
4/- 
3/- 


10/6 


MATHEMATICS. 

Ball  Elementary  Algebra 

Euclid  Books  l— vi,  xi,  Xll  Taylor 

Books  1— VI  ,, 

Books  I — IV  „ 

Also  separately 

Books  I,  &  11;  III,  &  IV;  V,  &  VI ;  xi,&  xii  \\^  each 
Solulions  tu  Exercises  in  Taylor^s 

Euclid  W.  W.  Taylor 

And  separately 

Sohitions  to  Bks  I — iv  ,,  6/- 

Solutions  to  Books  VI.  XI  „  6/- 

Hobson&JesRop  Elementary  Plane  Trigonomelry  4/6 

Loney  Elements  of  Statics  and  Dynamics  7/6 

1'arl  I.     Elemcnts  of  Statics  4/6 

„     II.    Elements  of  Dynamics  3/6 

„  Elements  of  Hydrostatics  4/6 

,,  Solutions  to  Examples,  Hydrostatics  5/- 

„  Solutions  of  Examjiles,  Statics  and  Dynamics  7/6 

,,  Meclianics  and  Hydrostatics  4/6 

Bmlth,  C.  Arithmetic  for  Schools,  with  or  withoutanswers       3/6 

„  Part  I.   Chapters  i — viii.   Elementary,  with 

or  without  answcrs  2/- 

,,  Part  II.     Chapters  ix — XX,  with  or  without 

answers  2/- 

Hale,  G.  Key  to  Smith's  Arithmetic  7/6 


London:   C.   J.   CLAY  and  SONS, 

CAMBRIDGE   UNIVERSITY   PRESS   WAREHOUSE, 

AVE    MARIA    LANE. 
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Ef)t  (tamhxitjQt  mUt  for  Sctools 
antj  (jrolleges. 

Genebal  Editors  : 
J.  J.  S.  PEROWNE,  D.D.,  Formeuly  Bishop  of  Worcester 

F.  H.  CHASE,  D.D.,  Norrisian  Professob. 

Extra  Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  with  Maps  when  required. 
New  Vohtmes. 
I  and  H  Chronicles.  Rev.  W.  E.  Barnes,  D.D.     2«.  6d   net 
PBalms.    BooksIIandlH.    Prof.  Kibkpatrick,  D.D.    '^s  liet 
Psalms.  BookslVandV.   Prof.  Kirkpateick,  D.D.   2s.net. 
Song  of  Solomon.    Eev.  Andeew  Harper,  B.D.     1«  6d  net 
Book  of  Daniel.     Eev.  S.  R.  Deivee,  D.D.     28.6d.net 
Second  EpisUe   to   Corinthians.     Rev.  A.   PLuaiMEB,  D.D 
Is.  6a.  net. 

^^^T^^^  }°   ^™°tJiy   *   Titus.     Eev.   A.   E.   Hdmphbeys. 
M.A.     2«.  net. 

€f)t  ^maller 
Cambritige  Bible  for  ^efjoofe» 

Now  Ready.     With  Maps.     Price  1«.  each  volume. 
Book  of  Joshua.    Eev.  J.  S.  Black,  LL.D. 
Book  of  Judges.     Eev.  J.  S.  Black,  LL.D. 
First  Book  of  Samuel.     Prof.  Kiekpateick,  D.D. 
Second  Book  of  Samuel.     Prof.  Kiekpateick,  D.D. 
rirst  Book  of  Kings.     Prof.  Lumbt,  D.D. 
Second  Book  of  Kings.     Prof.  Lumbt,  D.D. 
Ezra  &  Nehemiah.     The  Et.  Eev.  H.  E.  Eyle,  D.D. 
Gospel  according  to  St  TOCattliew.     Eev.  A.  Cabe,  M.A. 
Gospel  according  to  St  Mark.     Eev.  G.  F.  Macleab,  D.D. 
Gospel  according  to  St  Luke.    Very  Eev.  F.  W.  Faeeab,  D.D. 
Gospel  according  to  St  John.     Rev.  A.  Plummeb,  D.D. 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.     Prof.  Lumbt,  D.D. 

€f)t  Cambritrge  #reek  Ce^tameiit 

for  ^ctools  anti  CToUeges. 

General  Editoes:   J.  J.   S.  PEEOWNE,  DD 
J.  ARMITAGE  EOBINSON,  D.D.,  F.  H.  CHASE,''d.D. 
New  Voliimes. 
Second  Epistle  to  Corintliians.   Eev.  A.  Plummbe,  D.D.    3s. 
EpistletothePhilippians.  Et.Eev.H.C.G.MouLE,D.D.  2^  6d. 
Epistle  of  St  James.     Eev.  A.  Caee,  M.A.     2s.  6d. 
PastoralEpistles.  Eev.  J.  H.  Beenard,  D.D.     3s.  6d. 

Honlion:    C.   J.   CLAY  and  SONS, 

CAMBRIDGE   WAEEHOUSE,    AVE   MARIA  LANE. 

©laBgofa:    60,  WELLINGTON  STEEET. 

ILcipjifl:    F.  A.  BfiUCKHAUS. 

lHfb)  ©orfe:    THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANT. 
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